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The Christian Interpreter as 
Biblical Critic 
The Relevance of Valid Criticism 


by G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


I 


THE SECOND EDITION of the Great Bible, published in 1540, contained a 
remarkable Preface by Thomas Cranmer, the archbishop of Canterbury 
and primate of England. It is a sober and enlightening discussion of the 
reasons for Bible study and of the attitude in which the Scriptures should 
be studied. In the first half of the Preface he addresses himself to those 
who refuse to read the Bible in the vernacular and who discourage others 
from doing so on the ground that it is a dangerous religious innovation. 
He refers to the many earlier translations to show that the most ancient 
custom was precisely the reading of the Scripture “in the vulgar tongue. 
... And when this language waxed old and out of common usage, because 
folk should not lack the fruit of reading, it was again translated in the 
newer language.” To indicate early Christian practice he quotes from 
a sermon of Chrysostom where people were urged to read the Scripture 
that they might be better prepared to understand and to remember what 
was preached. To those who replied that they could not understand 
what they read, Chrysostom had answered: 

Suppose you understand not the deep and profound mysteries of Scriptures, yet 
can it not be but that much fruit and holiness must come and grow unto thee by 
reading, for it cannot be that thou shouldest be ignorant in all things alike. For the 
Holy Ghost hath so ordered and attempered the Scriptures that in them as well 
publicans, fishers, and shepherds may find their edification, as great doctors their 
erudition: for those books were not made to vainglory, like as were the writings of 
the Gentile philosophers and rhetoricians, to the intent the makers should be had in 
admiration for their high styles and obscure manner of writing, whereof nothing can 
be understood without a master or an expositor. But the apostles and prophets wrote 
their books so that their special intent and purpose might be understood and per- 


ceived of every reader, which was nothing but the edification and amendment of 
the life of them that readeth or heareth it. 
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Cranmer concludes with a statement of what has ever been a basic 
proposition of Protestantism: 


All manner of persons, of what estate or condition soever they be, may in this 
book learn all things what they ought to believe, what they ought to do, and what 
they should not do, as well concerning Almighty God as also concerning themselves, 
and all other{s]. Briefly, to the reading of the Scripture none can be enemy, but that 
either be so sick that they love not to hear of any medicine, or else that be so ignorant 
that they know not Scripture, to be the most helpful medicine. 


In the second half of the Preface the archbishop addresses those who 
by their inordinate reading, indiscreet speaking, and contentious disput- 
ing, “slander and hinder the Word of God most of all other, whereof they 
should seem to be greatest furtherers.” 


There is nothing so good in this world but it may be abused, and turned from 
fruitful and wholesome to hurtful and noisome. . . . Wherefore I would advise you 
all, that cometh to the reading or hearing of this book, which is the Word of God, 
the most precious jewel and most holy relic that remaineth upon earth, that ye bring 
with you the fear of God, and that ye do it with all due reverence, and use your 
knowledge thereof not to vainglory and frivolous disputation but to the honour of 
God, increase of virtue, and edification both of yourselves and other{[s]. 


Further to support this admonition, he again appeals to one of the 
Church Fathers, Gregory of Nazianzus, who wrote: 


This contention and debate about Scriptures, and doubts thereof (specially when 
such as pretend to be the favourers and students thereof cannot agree within them- 
selves), doth most hurt to ourselves. . .. We talk of Scripture, but in the meantime we 
subdue not our flesh . . . ; we go not about to pull down our proud and high minds 

. , and briefly, to reform our life and manners. But all our holiness consisteth in talk- 
ing. . .. The learning of a Christian man ought to begin of the fear of God, to end in 
matters of high speculation; and not, contrarily to begin with speculation and to end 
in fear. .. . Therefore, the fear of God must be the first beginning, and as it were an 
ABC, or an introduction to all them that shall enter to the very true and most fruitful 
knowledge of Holy Scriptures.! 


This Preface is an excellent statement of the Protestant view regard- 
ing the use of the Bible by the Christian believer. Before the Reforma- 
tion the church was accustomed to use the Scripture primarily as a source 
of proof texts for the doctrines expounded by the theologians. It was re- 
garded somewhat as the papal decrees, which gave authoritative pro- 
nouncements in legal manner. The spiritual life of the ordinary Christian 
was nourished, not by the reading of the Bible, but by the ministry of the 





1. See Harold R. Willoughby, The First Authorized English Bible and the Cranmer Preface 
(University of Chicago Press, 1942), pp. 38 ff. 
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sacraments. The Mass was the chief means of grace, whereas the Bible 
was the source of theological knowledge for the citizen of the ecclesiasti- 
cal state. The perspective of the Reformers was radically different. They 
opened the Bible for the layman and encouraged him to read it as the one 
source of a saving faith. It is often said that they substituted the author- 
ity of the Bible for the authority of the church; but the kind of authority 
uppermost in their minds was not the static authority of a book, or even of 
a series of doctrines, but the authority of the God who reveals himself in 
his Word for the salvation of the believing reader. God has spoken by 
his prophets and apostles of old all that is needful to expel our darkness 
and bring us to his light. Let every Christian, whether he is learned or 
unlearned, give careful attention, therefore, to the study of the Scriptures 
as the chief means of grace and be nourished thereby in the faith which 
alone can save him from the bondage of sin! 

These views are taken for granted among Protestants today, but in the 
sixteenth century, when the church was greatly in need of new life, they 
came with all the force of a fresh discovery. As a result, people began 
to study the Bible with an intensity perhaps never equaled, and it is hard- 
ly possible to read anything from Protestant countries during the period 
that followed which is not heavily indebted in both word and thought to 
the Scriptures.? Public worship was reformed, and for Protestants the 
proclamation of the Word displaced the sacraments as the central focus 
of public worship. The preaching ministry was expected to be learned, 
and biblical scholarship began to increase and abound. As a biblical 
teacher, translator, and expositor, Luther is undoubtedly to be placed 
among the greatest figures in German history; and the commentaries of 
Calvin must surely be ranked among the chief monuments of Christian 
scholarship.’ 


II 


It is indeed both surprising and significant, however, that notwith- 
standing their high view of the authority of the Bible, the Reformers were 
so free in their use of it. Their exposition of Scripture was a deeply re- 
ligious one, but their conception of inspiration was such as to enable 





2. Cf. Peel in The Interpretation of the Bible, ed. C. W. Dugmore (London: Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 1944), p. 62. 

3. The more one studies these commentaries, the more astonished he becomes at their scholar- 
ship, lucid profundity, and freshness of insight. Although biblical studies have moved a long way 
since the sixteenth century, there is still little which can be held to be their equal. An enterpris- 
ing publisher would perform a great service to the Protestant church by making a selection of 
them available to the modern minister. 
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them on the one hand to appeal to the Bible as the only and all-sufficient 
guide to Christian faith and practice and on the other to express views 
as a result of their intensive study which today might class them as 
“higher critics.” To many this may appear as a strange contradiction, 
yet the fact is quite clear. 

For one thing, they refused to accept the Apocryphal books as canoni- 
cal, though the Roman church held them to be so. In his controversy 
with Eck, Luther declared: “A council cannot make that to be scriptural 
which is not of its own nature scriptural.’* Calvin wrote that his oppo- 
nents alleged “‘an ancient catalogue, which is called the Canon of Scrip- 
ture, and which they say proceeded from the decision of the Church. I 
ask them again, in what council that canon was composed. To this they 
can make no reply. Yet I would wish to be further informed, what kind 
of a canon they suppose it to be. For I see that the ancient writers were 
not fully agreed respecting it.’”® 

For practical purposes Protestants followed Jerome and the Hebrew 
Bible in omitting the Apocrypha, but the Reformers were by no means 
entirely committed to a static or objective dogma concerning the canon 
of Scripture. 

Luther was perhaps the most outspoken on the subject. The supreme 
aim which God has in the Scripture is to awaken and nourish a saving 
faith which “arises in the heart, not by the authority of any, but by the 
sole Spirit of God, although man may be moved thereto by word and 
example.’ Consequently, the authority which a writing has in itself to 
produce this faith is the mark of its value to the Christian. Thus to Luther 
the Epistles of Paul, the First Epistle of Peter, and the Gospel of John 
are more of the gospel than Matthew, Mark, and Luke, though the latter 
form a good introduction, particularly for children. As is well known, 
the first book against which he employed internal criticism was the 
Epistle of James: 


Many sweat to reconcile St. Paul and St. James, as does Melanchthon in his 
Apology, but in vain. “Faith justifies” and “faith does not justify” contradict each 


other flatly. If any one can harmonize them I will give him my doctor’s hood and 
let him call me a fool. 





4. Julius Késtlin, The Theology of Luther, trans. C. E. Hay (Philadelphia: Lutheran Pub- 
lishing Society, 1898) I, 318. H. H. Howorth, “The Origin and Authority of the Biblical Canon 
According to the Continent Reformers,” Journal of Theological Studies, IX (1907-8,) 188-290. 

5. Institutes of the Christian Religion, trans. John Allen (7th Amer. ed.; Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, 1936) IV, ix, 14. 

6. Késtlin, op. cit., I, 321. 
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Let us banish this epistle . . . , for it is worthless. It has no syllable about Christ. 
... The ancients saw all this and did not consider the epistle canonical.’ 


Luther would admit neither James nor Jude to have been written by 
apostles. The Book of Revelation, he believed, was written by John the 
Evangelist, not John the Apostle; it does not teach Christ, and he held 
it in small esteem as uninspired. He did not believe in the Pauline author- 
ship of Hebrews, and in his order of New Testament books the first twen- 
ty-four are successively numbered, while Hebrews, James, Jude, and 
Revelation are put unnumbered at the end in a class by themselves.® 

As regards the Old Testament, Luther was no less free in his criticism. 
“What does it matter,” he asked, “if Moses should not have himself writ- 
ten the Pentateuch?” He noted the unchronological arrangement of the 
book of Jeremiah and thought it not unlikely that later editors had made 
additions to this book and to those of Isaiah and Hosea. He believed that 
Chronicles was inferior as history to Kings, that Job was a drama, that 
Ecclesiastes was Maccabean in date, that the Song of Songs was not by 
Solomon, and that Esther were better outside the canon since it Judaizes 
so much. While perfectly free in his criticism of the Bible, he believed 
that all such matters were of secondary importance. Thus “when a con- 
tradiction occurs in Holy Scripture, so let it go.” 

It has sometime been said that Calvin “was the real founder of the 
extreme doctrine of the inerrancy of Scripture.”’® While in the Institutes 
a rigid doctrine of inspiration might possibly be inferred from occasional 
passages, it is obvious from his commentaries that Calvin held no such 
doctrine. Thus in various instances he recognized glosses in the sacred 
text (e.g., on John 8:3-11; I John 2:14; 5:7) and occasionally suggested 
the advisability of emendation (e.g., on Ezek. 16:45). On Matt. 27:9 
he said that “the passage itself plainly shows that the name of Jeremiah 
has been put down by mistake instead of Zechariah.” How this happened 
“I do not know, nor do I give myself much trouble to inquire.” He freely 
recognized the existence of contradictions (e.g., on Luke 24:36), though 
he regarded them as of no importance. On Hebrews 11:21 he noted the 
deviation of the Septuagint from the Massoretic Hebrew text and re- 





7. Quoted from Luther’s table talk in Preserved Smith, The Life and Letters of Martin 
Luther (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911), p. 269. 

8. Howorth, of. cit., p. 207. 

g. For Luther’s attitude toward Scripture, see especially Késtlin, op. cit., II, 223-73; R. H. 
Murray, Erasmus and Luther (London: Macmillan & Co., 1920), pp. 146 f.; and F. W. Farrar, 
History of Interpretation (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1886), pp. 323 ff., with references 
there cited. 


10. So Preserved Smith, Biblical World, XX XVIII (1911), 244. 
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marked: “The Apostle hesitated not to apply to his purpose what was 
commonly received. He was indeed writing to the Jews; but they who 
were dispersed into various countries, had changed their own language 
for the Greek. And we know that the Apostles were not so scrupulous 
in this respect.” He recognized the contrast in style between Ezekiel and 
Isaiah, frequently apologizing for that of Ezekiel. (On Ezek. 1:20: 
“Here he repeats what he had said, though he is rather prolix.”’ ) 

While far more careful in statement than Luther about the canonicity 
of certain books, he doubted the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Petrine authorship of Second Peter. He rejected the 
view that Samuel had written the books which bear his name, and with 
regard to Joshua he suggested that “a summary of events was framed by 
the high priest Eleazer, and furnished the materials out of which the 
Book of Joshua was composed.” On Ezekiel he repeatedly asserted the 
necessity of historical knowledge: “Unless we know how God stirred him 
up we... shall be unable to receive any just fruit from his instruction.” 
“The prophet’s discourse cannot be understood without a knowledge of 
history.” One of the significant features of his work was the judicious 
way in which he treated the Old Testament messianic prophecies and 
their fulfillment in the New Testament, though for this he was roundly 
criticized. In his comment on Gen. 3:15 he observed that “seed” is a col- 
lective noun and cannot possibly have been intended as a prophecy of 
Christ. In his Epistle Dedicatory to Romans he wrote: “It is therefore 
an audacity, closely allied to a sacrilege, rashly to turn to Scripture in 
any way we please, and to indulge our fancies in sport; which has been 
done by many in former times.””" 


III 


In their comparatively free use of criticism Calvin and Luther were 
by no means isolated in their time. Other reformers shared this freedom 
in some measure, an extreme example being that of Carlstadt, who em- 





11. Considering the day in which he lived, Calvin’s care and tact in exegesis are remarkable. 
To my knowledge, a careful study of his biblical criticism, based on his commentaries, has never 
been made. I am indebted, however, to F. A. G. Tholuck, “Calvin as an Interpreter of the Holy 
Scriptures,” translated by Leonard Woods, Jr., and published in the Biblical Repository, Il 
(1832), 541-68 (reprinted in the Calvin Translation Society’s publication of Joshua [Edinburgh, 
1854], PP. 345-75); Louise Pettibone Smith, “Calvin as Interpreter of Ezekiel,” in From the 
Pyramids to Paul, ed. L. G. Leary (New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1935), pp. 267-81; 
L. J. Evans in H. P. Smith, Inspiration and Inerrancy (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1893), 
p. 67; Farrar, op. cit., pp. 342 ff. Incidentally, in view of the later rigid interpretation of Cal- 
vin’s doctrines of predestination and the irreversible decrees of God, it is interesting to read his 
comments on the passages which say that God repents (e.g., on Joel 2:13). 
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phatically denied the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch.” Yet during 
the centuries which followed, dogmatic theology replaced scriptural ex- 
position as the center of interest, and the Bible was again used chiefly as a 
source of proof texts and of rigid theological dogma rather than as a 
means of grace and of saving faith. With logical simplicity it was argued 
that only a belief in plenary inspiration and verbal inerrancy could pro- 
vide the necessary certainty in matters of faith and conduct.’ Cranmer’s 
sober warning against the contentious disputing and indiscreet speaking 
which “slander and hinder the Word of God” was unheeded, and the 
Protestant controversies were prolonged and bitter. 

Thoughtful and scholarly men began increasingly to see the need for 
intensive work among the biblical manuscripts in order that a more accu- 
rate text might be established. The Huguenot scholar Cappellus, for 
example, in his Critica sacra (1650) noted the variant readings in the 
extant Hebrew texts and the differences between the Masoretic text and 
the ancient versions. He was compelled to conclude that the vowel points 
and accents were not a part of the original Hebrew text but were inserted 
not earlier than A.D. 500, and that we therefore possess a fallible Hebrew 
text. The work of Benjamin Kennicott and I. B. de Rossi during the fol- 
lowing century in publishing the readings of some 1459 Hebrew manu- 
scripts proved this contention conclusively.’* Yet it was a difficult view 
for Protestants of the time to assimilate. They felt that such a conception 
struck a death blow at the doctrine of the Scripture’s infallibility. Conse- 
quently, it was repeatedly asserted in the face of the facts that the biblical 
text had not suffered in transmission and that even the Hebrew vowel 
points were inspired.” During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 





12. De canonicis Scripturis (1520). So Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., IV, 880. 

13. Note, however, that in the Westminster Confession of Faith the chapter on Holy Scrip- 
ture is so carefully worded as “1. To avoid mixing up the question of the canonicity of par- 
ticular books with the question of their authorship, where any doubt at all existed on the latter 
point; 2. To leave open all reasonable questions as to the mode and degree of inspiration which 
could consistently be left open by those who accepted the Scriptures as the infallible rule of 
faith and duty; 3. To refrain from claiming for the text such absolute purity, and for the Hebrew 
vowel points such antiquity as was claimed in the Swiss Formula Concordiae, while asserting 
that the originals of Scripture are, after the lapse of ages, still pure and perfect for all those 
purposes for which they are given” (Mitchell and Struthers, Minutes of the Sessions of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, pp. xlix f.). It is quite clear that the Westminster divines attempted 
to produce a confession on which all Protestants of the day could agree (e.g., see ibid., pp. 28, 
151, 251). 

14. Kennicott, Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum cum variis lectionibus (1776-80) and The 
State of the Printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament Considered (1753-59); De Rossi, 
Variae lectiones Veteris Testamenti (1784-98). 

15. E.g., see John Owen, “Of the Integrity and Purity of the Hebrew and Greek Text of the 
Scripture .. . ” (1658) in his collected Works, ed. William H. Goold (London and Edinburgh, 
1853), XVI, 345-421. 
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however, it became necessary to retreat from this position, though many 
continued to believe that the original documents were entirely pure. 
Textual criticism thus was accepted as an important and necessary dis- 
cipline. 

One example may be cited. In 1881 Professor A. A. Hodge and B. B. 
Warfield published an important article on inspiration which seems to 
have been influential and useful to the prosecution in the trials of C. A. 
Briggs and H. P. Smith a decade later.”® In this article it was asserted 
that 
in all the affirmations of Scripture of every kind, there is no more error in the words 
of the original autographs than in the thoughts they were chosen to express. . . . 
Apparent inconsistencies and collisions with other sources of information are to be 
expected in imperfect copies of ancient writings; from the fact that the original read- 
ing may have been lost, or that we may fail to realize the point of view of the author, 


or that we are destitute of the circumstantial knowledge which would fill up and 
harmonize the record. 


Yet Professor Warfield was also the author of a scholarly introduction to 
textual criticism in which it was admitted that both intentional and un- 
intentional corruption exists in the present text of the New Testament, 
even that “some writers are ungrammatical, some are obscure, some are 
illogical, some are inconsequent, some are frightfully infelicitous.”” 
Meanwhile natural science and higher criticism, as free and independ- 
ent disciplines, kept on growing. By 1799 William Smith, known as “the 
father of English geology,” had proved that rock is apparently stratified 
and that the chronological order of the strata can be determined by the 
fossils contained in them. Many people, of course, had believed that 
fossils were the remains of animals drowned in the Flood.” As investiga- 
tion proceeded, this view became increasingly difficult to hold. Further- 
more, during the early part of the last century flint implements once used 
by men were found associated in geological strata with bones of long- 
extinct animals. With the publication of Charles Lyell’s Antiquity of 
Man (1863), Thomas Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature (1863), and 
Charles Darwin’s Descent of Man (1871), people were faced with a view 
of human history and of the time process which seemed radically different 


16. “Inspiration,” The Presbyterian Review, II (1881), 225-60. 

17. An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1886), p. 86. See also p. 94. 

18. So Joseph Townsend, who secured a mine of information from William Smith and pub- 
lished a book entitled The Character of Moses Established for Veracity as an Historian, Re- 
cording Events from the Creation to the Deluge (1813). Cf. also one of the standard textbooks 
for the study of Scripture during the nineteenth century, T. H. Horne’s Introduction to the 
Study of the Bible (1st ed., 1827), p. 19. 
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from that of the Bible. History was not a limited process with a definite 
starting point about 4004 B.c. and with an end to be brought about by 
God in the foreseeable future. Instead, entirely new vistas of past and 
future were opened. A new sense of time came into being, to which were 
coupled the ideas of development and evolution. Man, like all living 
organisms, had achieved his present state through millennia upon millen- 
nia of growth and development, and there appeared to be no good reason 
why he should not continue to live and grow for millennia to come. Bibli- 
cal eschatology thus began to seem irrelevent to an increasing number of 
people, while Gen. 1-11 could not be taken seriously by them as a histori- 
cal account of how things began." Equally serious for the devout Chris- 
tian was the new view of nature as a fixed order of cause and effect. 
Miracles thus became more difficult to believe, and faith in the biblical 
God as the Lord of nature was converted into doubt, since there appears 
to be no intervention possible in a natural order which evolves according 
to its own immutable laws. 

It was in such an atmosphere that the higher criticism of the Bible, as 
distinct from the lower or textual criticism, developed. It proceeded on 
the primary assumption that the literature of the Bible is to be studied 
in the first instance as one would study any other literature. Its central 
concern, therefore, was with the questions of date, authorship, composi- 
tion, literary structure, and history. While such questions had always been 
a concern of biblical scholars, their answers were now sought with extraor- 
dinary diligence in the new freedom which Protestantism and the spirit of 
inquiry made possible. The chief interest soon centered in the unraveling 
of the various literary strata in the Pentateuch and the Gospels. In the 
course of time the startled Christian world began to hear not only of 
J, E, D, P, Mk, and Q, but also of J1, J2, Er, E2, R, H, M, L, and so 
forth. In itself such source analysis should not have proved difficult for 
the devout seeker of God’s Word to adjust himself to, though it often be- 
came so minute and subjective that his reaction was a mixture of bewil- 
derment, skepticism, and questioning as to the meaning of it all. What 
appears to have bothered him most was, on the one hand, the single- 
minded hunt for sources to the exclusion of all other matters” and, on the 


19. Doubt concerning the historicity of these chapters was further enhanced by George Smith’s 
The Chaldean Account of Genesis in 1876, the publication of which was little less than sensa- 
tional. Smith had discovered his material among the thousands of documents recovered from a 
royal library in the ruins of Nineveh. 

20. An extreme but vivid example of the one-sidedness of this search is the article on the 
Book of Exodus in the 14th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. From it one would gather 
that the sole important knowledge which should be imparted to the laymen about this book is 
the knowledge of a minute source analysis. 
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other, the concentration on a historical development which seemed to 
make revelation mean no more than a human process of discovery. By 
the end of the last century discussions of biblical religion had largely be- 
come histories of the development of ideas and institutions in which the 
prophets were viewed as the actual discoverers of all that was distinctive 
in Israel, while the early church was responsible, not only for the present 
form, but to no small degree for the contents, of the Gospels. The con- 
centration on the minutiae of sources and documents seemed to destroy 
the unity of the Bible, to exaggerate differences in emphasis and point of 
view among the various writers, and to exhibit a predilection for the most 
primitive sources which could be explained by means of the lowest theo- 
logical denominator and held to be more typical of the early faith than 
that of the final editors. According to many pious Protestants, then, the 
critics appeared to be engaged in nothing less than the secularization of 
the Bible by leaving God aside. They were destroying the Bible’s authori- 
ty, and faith without that authority was like a ship without an anchor. 

A mere glance at the situation in twentieth-century Protestantism is 
sufficient to confirm in no small measure this suspicion of nineteenth-cen- 
tury conservatives. Biblical criticism, accommodating itself so largely to 
the presuppositions of the liberal idealism of the last century, has de- 
stroyed a great deal of the Bible’s authority. Scripture is no longer de- 
terminative as the source of Christian theology, nor is it dynamic of 
preaching in a majority of our churches. Ministers go to the Bible, not 
so much to find out what to preach, as to adorn and illustrate what they 
are going to preach and what they consider to be edifying. They often 
excuse themselves with the assumption that they need not worry so much 
about the Bible when all men need is Jesus Christ, though in plain fact 
to isolate Christ from the Bible is to dishonor him and to reject his 
teaching.”" 

Such an admission regarding the harmful results of criticism and of 
the whole humanistic climate of opinion should not blind us, however, 
to the positive good which nineteenth-century criticism achieved. The 
meaning of passage after passage and the interpretation of numerous 
books could now be expounded with more clarity and certainty than ever 
before. The prophets were liberated from a dead weight of dogmatic 
exegesis to stand before us as living, not static, figures, who in a particular 
historical epoch powerfully proclaimed the mighty acts of God in judg- 





21. On this point one agrees with Machen in his What Is Faith? (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1925), pp. 105 ff. 
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ment and in mercy. If literary and historical criticism had achieved 
nothing more than the liberation of the prophets, it is a result for which 
we should be profoundly grateful.” As a matter of fact, however, infin- 
itely more was achieved. A tremendous amount of information was accu- 
mulated regarding the origin, history, transmission, and setting of the 
various biblical writings. While to many the results were disturbing, to 
others they brought about a revival of interest in intensive biblical study 
and a new appreciation of the nature and importance of the Scriptures. 
When Adam Clarke first published his famous Commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures (1810-26), he attempted to gather all available information 
for the Bible’s exposition, but at that time the Book projected from the 
chaos of prehistory “as though it were a monstrous fossil, with no con- 
temporary evidence to demonstrate its authenticity and its origin in a 
human world like ours.”” By the end of the century, however, this was 
emphatically no longer the case, and for many thinking men, the old 
conflict between reason and faith, with regard to the Bible, had been 
resolved. 

Strange as it may seem, the resolution of that conflict was immeasur- 
ably aided by the educational value of the great heresy trials which took 
place at the end of the century. In the Church of England the contro- 
versies over the writings of Bishop John William Colenso* and the vol- 
ume Essays and Reviews” brought the whole problem into the open, with 
the result that theological questions usually treated by theologians alone 
were freely discussed both within and without the church. Better known 
and even more instructive are the three Presbyterian trials, in each of 
which the basic issue was that of higher criticism and Biblical inerrancy. 
In the Free Church of Scotland the long and involved proceedings against 
William Robertson Smith, initiated because of his articles in the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, took place between 1877 and 
1881, and resulted in his dismissal from his chair at the University of 





22. Cf. G. A. Smith, Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament (New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1901), pp. 215 ff. 


23. W. F. Albright, in Young’s Concordance (1936), Appendix, p. 1. 


24. The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua Critically Examined, a series of seven treatises 
published between 1862 and 1879. 


25. A volume of essays by seven distinguished figures among the liberal churchmen of Eng- 
land. It was published in 1860 to do something about what one of them, Benjamin Jowett, de- 
clared to be “this abominable system of terrorism, which prevents the statement of the plainest 
facts, and makes true theology or theological education impossible.” For accounts of the inci- 
dent and the storm it caused, see F. W. Cornish, A History of the English Church in the Nine- 
teenth Century (London: Macmillan & Co., 1910), Part II, pp. 215-44, and S. C. Carpenter, 
Church and People, 1789-1899 (London: Macmillan & Co., 1933), pp. 505-12. 
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Aberdeen. Yet so great was the clarity, learning, and evangelical piety 
of his public utterances that at the end of the trial he was probably the 
most popular man in Scotland, in the larger sense undoubtedly winning 
the case. While low murmurs were subsequently heard concerning the 
writings of Marcus Dods, A. B. Bruce, and George Adam Smith, there 
has never again been a disposition to place the Free Church on record as 
forbidding critical inquiry. Indeed, a portrait of Smith and a stained-glass 
window in his memory were placed in Aberdeen by public subscription, 
and he is looked upon as one of the most illustrious sons of the Free 
Church.” In this country the trials of Charles A. Briggs, of Union Semi- 
nary in New York, and of Henry Preserved Smith, of Lane Seminary in 
Cincinnati, took place from 1892 to 1894 and secured a similar result. 
Both men were suspended from the Presbyterian ministry, but there has 
been little disposition since for the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., officially 
to denounce the higher criticism of its seminary professors.”’ 


IV 


While Protestantism in America is still divided on the questions of 
criticism and inspiration, and while fundamentalism is still far stronger 
here than in either England or the Continent, there is no doubt that a 
large measure of freedom has been won by those of more liberal persua- 
sion. Indeed, the most vigorous intellectual and scholarly leadership in 
both theological and biblical matters is provided by those who have long 
since made their peace with criticism, while the most astonishing fact 
about American fundamentalism of the twentieth century is that it has 
produced such a comparatively small number of highly trained and 
scholarly minds. Protestant liberalism, however, in continued reaction 
against biblical and theological conservatism has shown striking symp- 
toms of fixation and a surprising lack of self-criticism. Consequently, its 
biblical scholarship during the present century has exhibited a dullness 
and sterility which always appear when self-criticism is missing. In fact, 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that in the Old Testament field par- 





26. See Black and Chrystal, The Life of William Robertson Smith (London, 1912), pp. 
179-451. 

27. Summaries of these cases are conveniently found in John J. McCook, The Briggs Heresy 
Case . . . (New York, 1893) and The Defense of Professor Briggs (New York, 1892); H. P. 
Smith, Inspiration and Inerrancy (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1893) and The Heretic’s 
Defense (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926). Perhaps the best-known non-Presbyterian 
trial was that of the Methodist Hinckley G. Mitchell, of Boston University: see his For the 
Benefit of My Creditors (Boston: Beacon Press, 1922). 
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ticularly the dominant scholarship has consisted in a series of appendixes 
and footnotes to the work of Julius Wellhausen and his associates. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a strong reaction has been develop- 
ing within the last two decades, nourished in no small measure by the 
blows which liberal moralism and optimism have received from the crises 
of our time. One spearhead of this reaction has been led by those who 
have become acquainted with the vast accumulation of archaeological 
information, which in instance after instance is necessitating a critique 
of older views.” The excellent article by Professor John Bright in this 
issue is an example of what is taking place. His views should not be in- 
terpreted as a rejection of criticism; they represent the use of criticism 
to confront and revise the oversimplified reconstructions of Israel’s his- 
tory by the dominant critical scholarship of the last century. 

The second spearhead of reaction is led by those who have been moved 
by the reviving concern for evangelical and Reformation theology. These 
men, while freely accepting the main results of biblical criticism, never- 
theless show a marked impatience with the nature and course of Protes- 
tant higher criticism during the past century. They charge that the 
higher critics have not actually been concerned with real exegesis and 
interpretation because their central interest has not been theological, 
whereas the Bible is primarily a theological book. Furthermore, when 
the critics have dealt with biblical theology, they have done so by means 
of value judgments, presuppositions, and perspective which are totally 
unbiblical since they refuse to take seriously the Bible’s own point of 
view. Their idol, it is claimed, has been objectivity and the dispassionate 
search for truth, but their presuppositions have betrayed them into a 
subjectivity which is simply unable to come to grips seriously with many 
of the primary affirmations of biblical faith.” 

This new interest in theology, with its emphasis on the importance of 
the Bible as the unique and special revelation of the sovereign God, is a 
healthy and challenging reaction to the trends of last century’s liberalism. 





28. Especially in Old Testament study. The acknowledged leader in this field is W. F. Al- 
bright. Cf. his From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940), 
probably the most important single volume to be published in this field since Wellhausen’s Pro- 
legomena zur Geschichte Israels (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1882). 

29. The issues are clearly set forth by Otto Piper in his articles in the Christian Century be- 
tween Feb. 27 and Mar. 20, 1946. Cf. also T. W. Manson, “The Failure of Liberalism to In- 
terpret the Bible as the Word of God,” in The Interpretation of the Bible, ed. C. W. Dugmore 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1944), pp. 92-107; James D. Smart, 
“The Death and Rebirth of Old Testament Theology,” Journal of Religion, XXIII (1943), 
I-11, 125-36; G. Ernest Wright, “Interpreting the Old Testament,” Theology Today, III 
(1946), 176-91. 
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To be sure, there is the ever-present danger that it may become a new 
creedal authoritarianism which misinterprets and even allegorizes the 
Bible—as seems to be taking place among some Barthians in Europe 
today. Yet it is showing itself both willing and able to attack the older 
liberalism on its own ground and to press for a more serious consideration 
of the Bible and of the central affirmations of its faith. Such a reaction is 
seriously needed in the church, for an astonishing situation now exists. 
Whereas it was once the Protestants who carried the open Bible to the 
people and made it the central focus of the Christian’s attention, it is the 
Roman Catholics who are carrying on the most vigorous “back to the 
Bible” movement of our time. All Catholic authorities are asked to fur- 
ther the work of every branch of biblical scholarship, and all seminaries 
are told to teach the Scriptures in such a way that students may learn to 
love them. Every effort is to be expended to get Bibles into the homes of 
the Catholic faithful and to encourage the people to read them, because 
in the pages of Scripture “is to be sought that food, by which the spiritual 
life is nourished into perfection.”*’ And the Catholics are able to do this 
because they no longer have anything to fear from the open Bible in 
Protesant hands. Indeed, one frequently hears from Protestant leaders, 
or may reasonably infer from what is said, that, important as the Bible is 
historically, it can serve little more than a supplemental function as a 
complement or even as an appendix, to reason and theology. 

The peculiarly Protestant position, however, and one which the new 
interest in reformed theology is again bringing to the foreground, is that 
the Scriptures are the “spectacles” which enable the blind to see, which 
dispel the darkness, and give “us a clear view of the true God.” The Bible 
is not an amplifier but a corrector of “the light which presents itself to 
all eyes” ; it “discovers God to us as the Creator of the world, and declares 
what sentiments we should form of him, that we may not be seeking after 
a deity in a labyrinth of uncertainty,” for no man can possess a “knowl- 
edge of true and sound doctrine, without having been a disciple of the 
Scripture.’ 

Among great numbers of Protestants today there is almost a wistful 
yearning to be able to return to this position, for they realize full well 


30. See especially the encyclical letter of Pope Pius XII on the promotion of biblical studies, 
Divino afflante Spiritu (National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington 5, D. C., 1943). 
The Preface (p. iv) of the Confraternity translation of the New Testament (St. Antony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J., 1941) states that an indulgence of 300 days is “granted to the faithful 
who shall read for at least a quarter of an hour the books of the Sacred Scripture.” 

31. Calvin, Institutes, I, vi, 1-2. Cf. the Cranmer Preface with which this paper began. 
For discussion see the excellent article by Paul L. Lehmann, “The Reformers’ Use of the Bible,” 
Theology Today, III (1946), 328-44. 
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their wandering and uncertain state without it. They are desperately 
in need of help and guidance, yet the church has been doing little about 
it. Since the great controversies over higher criticism, there has been a 
tendency to avoid real discussion of the question of biblical interpretation 
for fear that the coals may again be fanned into fire. Yet in the future 
the church must again come to grips with this question, for unless it does 
so the people will continue to wander in uncertainty and bend with every 
wind that blows. 


V 


The fundamental problem before us is this: How can we reconcile 
the authority of the Bible with the authority of the knowledge gained 
through reason and experience? How can faith and criticism, conviction 
and quest, loyalty to Christ and intellectual freedom, go hand in hand? 
This has been the crucial problem of Protestantism during the last three 
centuries, and it is one which is still far from being solved. At one ex- 
treme is the solution which asserts that the Bible is to be taken on faith, 
and by faith is meant an intellectual assent to something which is beyond 
the authority of reason to question.” At the other extreme is the solution 
mentioned above that at most the Bible has an authority which is no more 
than supplementary or complementary to the authority of reason, science, 
church, and so forth; in practice this of course means that the Bible takes 
a very secondary place in the attention of the believer.” 

In approaching a problem of such importance and complexity I must 
confess my feeling of inadequacy to present a solution which could be 
considered normative and final. I can only offer certain suggestions which 
well out of the present stage of my thinking. 


1. What is the nature of the Bible? 


The church throughout its history has had difficulty with this question, 
precisely because the Bible is entirely different from any other sacred 
literature and almost an offense to the normal expectations and desires 
of the human mind. For one thing, its God is so utterly different from 
the normal gods of the human race from the earliest times until the pres- 





32. As inferred above, this view was coupled with a belief in the verbal inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture, though the latter was never widely held in the church before the seventeenth century. It 
became an official doctrine in only one of the Protestant creeds, the Swiss Formula consensus 
Helvetica (1675). Contrast the Westminster Confession (see note 13 above). One of the most 
devastating arguments of Henry Preserved Smith’s defense was his clear proof of this point (see 
his Inspiration and Inerrancy, pp. 285-302). 


33. Fundamentally, this is also the Roman Catholic view of the authority of the Bible. 
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ent. It presents the astonishing paradox of a loving, redeeming God set 
over against man and all creation as a Lord who is in controversy with 
his people, who judges in order to save, and who in the fullness of time 
sent his only begotten Son to the Cross in order to redeem life from sin 
and death. In the polytheisms and naturalistic religion the emphasis is 
utterly different. God is not set over against man and creation; there is 
instead a concentration upon harmony, upon the continuity of God, 
nature, and man. There is no clear dividing line between Deity and the 
world, and the chief effort of the religious life is to preserve and enhance 
this harmony for the sake of comfort and security. Tragedy is abhorred, 
and if possible not faced, for it is an aberration which does not fit into 
the scheme of things. Yet in the Bible a profound disharmony exists. 
God is set over against his world in judgment, and man is seen in need of 
salvation, for his life is a history of rebellion against his Lord. And 
the striking affirmation is made that the righteous God is in warfare with 
human sin, not alone as Judge, but at the same time as Saviour. Human 
life is given significance as it is set in the framework of election and 
obedience, while all history is in teleological movement as a fulfillment 
of God’s eternal purpose. So different is this point of view from all natural 
religion that it is small wonder Christian believers have had difficulty 
with it and have constantly betrayed the Bible by interpreting it accord- 
ing to presuppositions other than its own.* 

Furthermore, the Bible as the Word of God is an exceedingly strange 
book. We should normally expect a volume which deals with such a pro- 
found subject to be a deep and systematic treatise concerning the nature 
of God, the nature of man, morality, salvation, and so forth. Yet funda- 
mentally it is no such thing. It is primarily concerned with a story in 
which geography, history, religion, law, poetry, sermons, are inextricably 
mixed. One begins to read with high expectation but soon bogs down 
in Genesis, Leviticus, Joshua, with details that do not appear in the least 
edifying. He turns to the New Testament, is attracted by the Sermon 
on the Mount, but perhaps bewildered by Pauline theology, and particu- 
larly by the figure of a man who lived on earth and yet is claimed to be the 
Son of God, the Saviour of the world, who was killed and yet raised from 





34. For further reading on these points I would suggest, among other books, the following: 
Frankfort et al., The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (University of Chicago Press, 
1946), containing one of the first up-to-date and reliable treatments of the theology of the an- 
cient polytheisms; Paul Minear, Eyes of Faith (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1946) ; Hen- 
drik Kraemer, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World (London: Harper & Bros., 
1938); C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944). 
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the dead. The comprehension of such a literature demands in the first 
instance an understanding of the true nature of the biblical God as one 
who is the Lord of History, as one who reveals himself to his chosen serv- 
ants and through them calls a people into being and in the fullness of 
time the church, and as one who for his own name’s sake directs the 
course of events toward a promised goal. But comprehension demands 
also a knowledge of history, geography, text, literary relationships, dates, 
through which this God has chosen to make himself known. God is the 
author of the Bible, yet so also are his human agents. God has revealed 
himself, but his Word is made known through the flesh. This is the 
strange paradox of the Bible as the Word of God, and it is one from which 
men have continually tried to get away by emphasizing either the Word 
or the “flesh” to the virtual exclusion of the other. 


2. How shall we approach such a literature in order that it may be- 
come, not a mere monument of antiquity, but our Scripture, the Word 
of God for us? 


One of the major discoveries of the Reformation was that the Bible 
is no mere chronicle of supernatural deeds after the otherworldly manner 
of the ancient mythologies. It is primarily the history of God’s visitation 
or converse with men. Our first task, therefore, is not to read the Bible in 
order to systematize its truths into doctrines or into a history of ideas. 
By its very nature the Bible demands of those who would penetrate into 
its inner life a careful study of its every word both linguistically and his- 
torically. It is no treatise or argument about “universals in things” or 
“universals before things” (Aristotle vs. Plato). Here God’s Word con- 
fronts people in particular historical situations; it is fitted to the occasion 
and the context. The universals cannot be apprehended, they have no 
meaning, apart from the particular. Any theologian or interpreter who 
attempts to talk about biblical ideas and doctrines while minimizing the 
importance of linguistic, philological, and historical study, immediately 
betrays his lack of comprehension of the real nature of the Bible and of 
the Bible’s God. We may note again Calvin’s comment on Ezekiel which 
was quoted above: “The prophet’s discourse cannot be understood with- 
out a knowledge of history.” W. Robertson Smith stated the matter with 
great clarity: 


But if the Bible sets forth the personal converse of God with man, it is absolutely 
essential to look at the human side. The prophets and psalmists were not mere im- 
passive channels through whose lips or pens God poured forth an abstract doctrine. 
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He spoke not only through them, but to them and in them. They had an intelligent 
share in the Divine converse with them; and we can no more understand the Divine 
Word without taking them into account than we can understand a human conver- 
sation without taking account of both interlocutors. To try to suppress the human 
side of the Bible, in the interests of the purity of the Divine Word, is as great a folly 
as to think that a father’s talk with his child can be best reported by leaving out 
everything which the child said, thought and felt. 


Because of the very nature of Scripture, therefore, we only have the 
freedom and the right to use literary and historical criticism; we are im- 
pelled to employe&it. As previously pointed out, the Reformers made 
use of it, though my emphasis there was largely negative in character in 
order to point up what at first sight may seem to some as a strange incon- 
gruity. But the business of the critic is not primarily to show the number 
of things long believed which are untrue. It is instead to provide by care- 
ful research an exegesis and interpretation far more adequate to the 
understanding of the original authors than an uncritical methodology 
could ever produce. To that end he must, of course, “trace back the steps 
by which any ancient book has been transmitted to us, to find where it 
came from and who wrote it, to examine the occasion of its composition, 
and search out every link that connects it with the history of the ancient 
world and with the personal life of the author.” 

On this point most thinking churchmen today would agree. The prob- 
lem confronting us, however, is: What is valid criticism? On the one 
hand, we Protestants possess an ideal of scholarship taken over from the 
physical sciences which instills an objective and dispassionate search after 
truth. On the other hand, the Bible is the church’s Book, and we who are 
servants of the church cannot be entirely dispassionate in our interpre- 
tation since we are already committed to the Christian cause. Further- 
more, the truth for which the physical scientist seeks is of a very different 
kind from the vital truth with which the Bible is primarily concerned. 
The latter is not a static object but a living revelation which reaches out 
to us and demands a response in faith and obedience. The norm of truth 
in the Bible is conceived not as an idea or ideal but as the will and the 
mind of the living, self-revealing, divine Person. Consequently, the church 
which was founded for the proclamation of this truth will never be con- 
tent with an exposition which treats the Scripture as a mere object to be 
examined or dissected. It will always demand of its scholars that they 





35. The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1881), p. 19. 
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expound the Scripture with an attitude of reverence and expectancy to 
the end that this ancient literature may become more clearly the Word 
of God for the modern reader. 

Protestant biblical scholarship of the last three generations has largely 
been laboring under the delusion of its objectivity. Any study which 
deals with God, with human nature and destiny, with redemption and 
salvation, can never be completely objective, since the student must in- 
evitably possess a standpoint of his own by which he judges and handles 
his data. Failure to realize this fact and openly to confess it has resulted 
in a peculiar myopia which has kept the biblical scholar from under- 
standing the part which his own theology has played in the shaping of 
his conclusions. Hence it has been quite easy for him, not only to make 
his own presuppositions the basis for understanding the relevance of the 
Bible, but also to read them into the literature itself in such a way as to 
make it their buttress and support. The significance of the Old Testa- 
ment, for example, has thus been seen to lie solely in the development of 
a people’s apprehension of God, and the basic criterion of judgment has 
been the dogma that what is early must surely be more primitive than 
what is later—a dogma which obviously cannot remain unchallenged 
today. Furthermore, the whole viewpoint of evolutionary idealism seeks 
from the Bible an idealistic platform on which one can base his good 
works. Yet when the attempt is industriously made to create of the Scrip- 
ture a textbook solely for a secularized and reasoned idealism, it is in- 
evitably found that the Book must be severely expurgated.”’ Biblical 
study demands a continuous and rigorous self-criticism so that one may 
clearly understand the ground upon which he stands and be delivered, 
at least in some measure, from this everlasting attempt to make of the 
Bible something it was never intended to be.* 

The history of biblical interpretation is marked by the continuing con- 
flict between the objective and the edifying methods of approach. Today 
we are afraid of the second because of the havoc it has often played with 
truth. Yet at the same time we are concerned with the fact that the 
Protestant church has strayed so far from the vitalizing power of its scrip- 





37. For a vivid proof of this point, see the “expurgated” edition of Dagobert D. Runes, A 
Bible for the Liberal (New York: Philosophical Library, 1946), and particularly its foreword 
by Lin Yutang. 

38. Cf. the papers by Manson, Smart, and Wright which are listed in note 29 above. There 
is no space available here for a complete discussion of the difficult problem of objectivity and 
subjectivity. See further Emil Brunner, The Divine-Human Encounter (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1943), and H. Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1941). 
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tural heritage. The Reformers held that the Bible is the Word of God 
which does contain information about history, events, ideas; but the 
Christian’s interest in this information can never remain purely dispas- 
sionate or objective because it is God’s will that this ancient literature 
should bear witness both to his demand upon us and to his saving acts 
in our behalf. At one and the same time the Bible is a historical record 
and a living Word constantly mediated to us, and formed in us, by the 
Holy Spirit. Protestantism has always found it difficult to maintain this 
unity between the historical and the living Word. The failure of Protest- 
ant biblical scholarship to do so is perhaps the basic cause of the present 
criticism of its work. 


3. What is the Bible’s function in the Christian church? 


Should it be viewed first of all as a rule of faith and practice, or has it 
a function of more fundamental importance which precedes the rule— 
indeed, creates and sustains it? It is axiomatic to say that the authority 
of the Bible does not lie in those matters of science and history for which 
we have been given minds to discern and to discover, but rather in those 
saving truths which reach the believer’s heart and which are necessary 
to salvation. But is it possible that our human attempt continually to dis- 
cover and to create an infallible authority elsewhere than in God him- 
self exhibits a lack of understanding of the true nature of God and thus 
perverts our perspective? The ancient church was concerned primarily 
with the question of canonicity, and the same issue was made central in 
our confessions. As a result, there has been a tendency in the church to 
transfer the infallibility of God himself to the outward covers and struc- 
ture of a Book, to an earthen vessel rather than to its spiritual contents. 
The primary concern with canonicity made it habitual for Christians to 
think of the Bible as a canon, as a rule, as a system of doctrine, as a law, 
which were binding on all. The solution to the human problem was thus 
to make of the Bible an external vessel of authority and to require of the 
Christian that he believe in the system of truths which was thought to be 
contained in the Bible and that he obey the given law. But when one 
studies the Bible with this as his primary and controlling point of refer- 
ence, he is bound to encounter difficulty. Even the antiauthoritarians, or 
the liberals, have not escaped this predicament because they, too, have 
continued to think of the Bible primarily as a source of religious ideas 
which would form a rule of faith and practice. Yet this traditional ap- 
proach to the Scripture is misleading. Those who tie themselves to care- 
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ful exegesis and interpretation and who take the Bible seriously as it was 
delivered to us cannot help but challenge this type of emphasis because 
the structure of the Bible is historical and not first of all the abstract pre- 
sentation of a rule for faith and action. 


Calvin put the matter clearly as follows: 


For as persons who are old, or whose eyes are by any means become dim, if you 
show them the most beautiful book, though they perceive something written, but can 
scarcely read two words together, yet, by the assistance of spectacles, will begin to 
read distinctly —so the Scripture, collecting in our minds the otherwise confused 
notions of Deity, dispels the darkness, and gives us a clear view of God.*9 


The primary function of the Bible, then, is to serve as the spectacles 
which dispel the otherwise confused notions of God and bring us to a 
clear perspective. As Calvin also knew, the Scripture as spectacles not 
only brings the true God into our sight but also enables us to see and to 
understand ourselves, our true nature, and the nature of our history. We 
are thus enabled to see ourselves as persons, 
as responsible agents who turn their lives into evil and misery through idolatry and 
the consequent sins; who stand under judgment and live by mercy; whose sin is also 
a personal bondage from which they are delivered by self-knowledge, repentance 
and a power that enters their life through faith. These truths, to which we are 
blind without the Bible, are revealed to us in it and by it. They are stated with ref- 
erence to God the Creator, Sovereign Ruler of the World, our Judge and Savior; 
to man the creature, sinner, and in bondage to evil power and powers; to the law 
which defines our duty; to prophets who utter God’s judgments and promises; to 
Jesus Christ, who is the Son of God, who came to deliver us from sin and death; 
to the Holy Spirit who is God’s agent in effecting our deliverance; to the Church 
which is the Body of Christ and the fellowship of and through the Holy Spirit; and 
to the hope, through all, that at the last, God shall overcome all the evil ones that 
his kingdom may be on earth as it is in heaven.” 


There is doctrine here, and there is law and gospel. Yet these are in- 
telligible, meaningful, and persuasive only as they first of all illuminate 
our existence and show us where we were blind. The Bible, then, is the 
illuminator, the means by which we come to know the truth and live in 
it. It is not in the first instance a rule, because the rule emerges from the 
truth, as do also the way and the life. Calvin remarks: 


Some good men are troubled that they are not always prepared with clear proof 
to oppose the impious, when they murmur with impunity against the divine word; 





39. Institutes, I vi, 1. Italics mine. 


40. Quoted from an unpublished paper of my colleague Professor Joseph Haroutunian, to 
whom I am heavily indebted in this section. 
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as though the Spirit were not therefore denominated a “seal,” and “an earnest,” for 
the confirmation of the faith of the pious; because, till he illuminate their minds, 
they are perpetually fluctuating amidst a multitude of doubts. . . . We seek not argu- 
ments and probabilities to support our judgment, . . . not like some persons, who are 
in the habit of hastily embracing what they do not understand, . . . but because we 
feel the firmest conviction that we hold an invincible truth, . . . because we perceive 
in it the undoubted energies of the Divine power, by which we are attracted and 
inflamed to an understanding and voluntary obedience, but with a vigour and effi- 
cacy superior to the power of any human will or knowledge.*! 


The biblical student, therefore, is one who uses the Bible primarily as 
spectacles through which he sees truth, a truth which bears the stamp of 
its own authority. He believes in the Bible, not because its authority is 
an arbitrary rule, but because it is a personal and saving illumination. 
This was the understanding of the Bible which enabled the Reformers 
to break new ground in its use and interpretation. Paul Lehmann states 
the matter thus: “The content of the Bible and the authority of the Bible 
are so interrelated as to derive the authority of the Bible from its content 
and to confirm the content of the Bible by its authority.”* If the Protest- 
tant church could again recapture this Reformation insight, it would 
find the perplexing problem of faith and criticism in large measure 
solved, and its criticism—to use the words of Cranmer with which we 
began—would be “not to vainglory and frivolous disputation but to the 
honour of God, increase of virtue, and edification both of yourselves and 
others.” 





41. Institutes, 1, vii, 4-5. 
42. Theology Today, III (1946), 330. 
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The Prophets Were Protestants’ 
Fresh Results of Valid Criticism 


by JOHN BRIGHT 


THERE Is no need to justify a series on the Protestant Heritage. It is, we 
all agree, timely and needed. On the one hand we see the Roman Church 
launching organized campaigns for new proselytes and cleverly parading 
each important one gained, advancing with no diminished vigor her his- 
torical position that of many churches there is but one True Church, 
and making what capital she may of every show of Protestant discord. 
And on the other hand we see in the Protestant churches an evident dis- 
agreement concerning the fundamentals of our faith and the loyalty 
with which we maintain them which betrays a certain confusion upon 
the very point under discussion. 

We should do well to examine carefully those things most surely be- 
lieved among us. For, it is certain that if we Protestants do not possess a 
position peculiarly our own which sets us off from all others, then we 
have no right to separate existence at all, and our historic separation 
from Rome must be viewed as an act of mere wilful insubordination, as 
they insist. Equally certain it is that if amid all diversity there is no 
essential unity of faith—no Protestant faith, but only Presbyterian, Luth- 
eran, Episcopal, and Baptist faith—then we are indeed as hopelessly con- 
fused as any Romanist would have it we are. 

So much is clear. But perhaps it is a surprise to you that the Old Tes- 
tament is included in such a series. To be sure, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion took place, as you are all aware, in the 16th Century, and of course 
any discussion of it would have to reach that far back into history. And, 
because the Reformers sought to recover the belief and practice of the 
primitive church, it would be equally necessary to go back to Paul and 
the Gospels, and to understand the manner in which the medieval church 





*The editors of INTERPRETATION consider themselves most fortunate in being able to offer 
to the journal’s readers this preprint from a series of lectures on “Our Protestant Heritage,” de- 
livered by the faculty of Union Theological Seminary in Virginia in the fall of 1946. Dr. 
Bright’s lecture demonstrates in admirable fashion the principles laid down in the preceding 
article by Dr. Wright and maintained in the editorial, “Criticism, and Beyond.” 
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fell away from them. But wherein does the subject concern the Old Tes- 
tament? Is it merely to furnish the proper setting for the ministry of 
Christ and his apostles, deeply rooted as they were in the faith of Israel? 
That would be a very necessary thing to do, indeed, if we are to under- 
stand the ministry of Christ. But if our sole desire is to trace Protestant 
doctrine to its remotest ancestors it would seem a needless extension of 
the subject. Is it, then, that in good Protestant fashion having affirmed 
the unity of the Scriptures, we find ourselves encumbered with the Old 
Testament, however embarrassing it may be, and feel obliged to include 
it in the proceedings, much as one invites to the party the reprobate of 
good family, for whom he does not himself care, but whom he includes 
none the less for the sake of the family connection? I do not mean to be 
flippant. But the teacher of Old Testament is often enough obliged not 
only to prove, as all teachers are, his competence as a teacher, but even 
to defend the very usefulness of the discipline in which he is, or is not, 
competent. 

I shall justify my invitation to the party—the inclusion of the Old 
Testament in a series of lectures on the Protestant Heritage—with an 
assertion that may seem at first somewhat startling. Let us assert, then, 
that Protestantism—the Reformation—is not merely an event in history 
nor a body of doctrine developed in time; it is a state of mind, a view- 
point, that expresses itself from time to time in history whenever men 
have tried to recover and act upon their heritage of faith. The posses- 
sion of that mind is what makes a church, or a person, Protestant. With- 
out it, even though the word “Protestant” appear on the church letter- 
head, it is not Protestant. 

Let us further assert that the first important manifestation of this 
Protestant spirit in all of history is to be found in the pages of the Old Tes- 
tament. I would have you see the Hebrew prophets for what they were: 
a reform movement within the framework of Israel’s religion fully com- 
parable to the Protestant Reformation. I would ask you to confront a 
certain dualism in the Old Testament, some aspects of which you have 
perhaps already sensed there. You read page after page of the minutest 
directions concerning ritual and sacrifice on the one hand, and on the 
other encounter a free spirit that may have seemed to you almost con- 
temptuous of ritual and sacrifice. We must understand these prophets 
of Israel, not only that, as Protestants proud of our traditions, we may 
know our ultimate ancestors, but that through them we may see more 
clearly the path we must walk today. 
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But I have opened a large subject. We shall have to proceed as Jehu 
the son of Nimshi who driveth furiously, or we shall never be done. My 
only fear is that in such a wild career an undue amount of dust will 
be raised, and the subject perhaps totally obscured thereby. 


I 


Before we can understand the reforming work of the prophets—in- 
deed, before we can understand them at all—we must extend our study 
back 500 years before them to the beginnings of Israel’s existence as 
a people, to the religion and work of Moses. For our understanding 
of the whole of Israel’s religious history will depend largely upon our 
interpretation of the heritage of the founder, Moses. It is precisely be- 
cause there has been a very fundamental confusion concerning the work 
of Moses that the work of the prophets has been so widely misunderstood.’ 

1. It is not at all customary to describe the prophets as reformers. I 
do not mean simply that this is not the popular notion of the prophets. 
Manifestly it is not, for in the uninformed mind prophecy connotes al- 
most exclusively prediction of the future. I mean that it is not even the 
fashion among scholars to view the prophets in the role of reformers. 
One will get, it seems to me, very little help regarding this from the 
handbooks on the subject. From one classic treatise of W. Robertson 
Smith? until the present, and including some of the most recent works,’ 
there has been, amid much disagreement in detail, an almost monoto- 
nous unity of opinion on this point. The prophets, it is said, far from 
being a reformation movement, were the true founders of Israel’s re- 
ligion; they were the discoverers of ethical monotheism. This last has, 
indeed, become well-nigh a catchword to describe all that they were 
and did. It was they who, by their battle against all pagan gods, ex- 
alted the tribal God Yahweh above all gods until eventually he stood 
alone—and monotheism was born. On the other hand, it was they who, 
by introducing a new social ethic, tamed the robust morality and primi- 
tive behavior of Israel and made that monotheism ethical. 





1. The writer owes thanks to Professor G. Ernest Wright of McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary for reading the manuscript and making a number of valuable suggestions. The writer is 
himself responsible for any inadequacies that remain. 

2. The Prophets of Israel (Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 1882). Bernhard Duhm, (Die 
Theologie der Propheten, Bonn: Adolph Marcus, 1875) and others had already broken the 
ground. 

3. For example, J. M. P. Smith, The Prophets and Their Times (2d ed.; Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941); W. C. Graham, The Prophets and Israel’s Culture (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935); Adolphe Lods, The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism, 
trans. S. H. Hooke (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932); T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1936) ; etc. 
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Now it must be understood that this viewpoint is a facet of the reign- 
ing Pentateuch criticism and, like it, rests on certain critical and philo- 
sophical presuppositions. We have time here only to mention them. 
First, there is the literary criticism of the Pentateuch which received its 
definitive form from the brilliant work of Julius Wellhausen‘ and his 
school. By this school the Pentateuch material was separated into four 
major (and other lesser) strands of varying date. Only the oldest of these 
was found to antedate the 8th century prophets, and it by only a century 
or so. The bulk of the Pentateuch was placed very late, and the com- 
pletion of it after the Exile. None of it could be said with confidence to 
reach back to the age of Moses himself or to give reliable information 
concerning that age. Thus Moses became a shadowy figure of whose 
life and work little could be said with any assurance at all. The monothe- 
istic religion of the Pentateuch was found to be much more at home in 
post-exilic Judaism than in early Israel. This documentary criticism 
has remained essentially unimpeached until today, and has colored every- 
thing that has been written on the Old Testament’ 

There is also a philosophical basis, which again we can only mention. 
In Germany this was the Hegelianism which dominated Wellhausen 
and his school. In France and England the Positivism of Auguste Comte 
exerted wide influence. In both these philosophies, dissimilar as they 
are, an evolutionary tendency from lower to higher is insisted upon, and 
in the history of religion no less than elsewhere. It was therefore con- 
ceived that Israel’s religion must have progressed from very primitive 
beginnings to its glorious climax. The religion of Moses was understood 
as a crude, tribal religion which only after centuries, after the prophets’ 
work, developed into ethical monotheism. It was unthinkable that mon- 
otheism should stand early, at the beginning of Israel’s history. The 
catchword was “development” and Israel’s history was written to acom- 
modate that view. 

This, if correct, would of course lead us to conclusions wholly other 
than those toward which we are striving here. On the one hand the 
Mosaic heritage having been discounted to the vanishing point, Moses 
became, as we said, a shadowy figure, a wonder-worker, a magician- 
priest, who introduced some desert tribes to a new religion, the nature 





4. Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, 2 vols. (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1878, 1883). 

5. It must be noted that some recent works are forcing a re-examination of certain confidently 
held beliefs. Cf. especially Martin Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien, 1: Die sammeln- 
den und bearbeitenden Geschichtswerke im Alten Testament (Halle, M. Niemeyer, 1943). This 
work is so far known to me only at second-hand. But cf. also idem, Das Buch Josua (Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1938), “Handbuch zum Alten Testament,” I, 7. 
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of which would be hard to define. Certainly it was not monotheism, 
nor was it highly ethical in character. And, as Moses lost stature, the 
prophets, albeit exalted as discoverers of the best in Israel’s faith, were 
—we take it—badly misunderstood. For, if they were the discoverers 
of a religion they could not in the same breath be its reformers. They 
stand before us as the givers of certain ethical principles and spiritual 
insights which are timelessly valid—reformers in a certain narrow sense, 
perhaps, in that they attacked certain abuses—but essentially as great 
pioneers more for us to admire than to emulate. Their deepest signifi- 
cance in history is lost. And all this in spite of the fact that not in one 
syllable do the prophets set themselves up as discoverers of new truth, 
but as proclaimers of well-known truth, or at least of forgotten implica- 
tions of well-known truth. 

2. But, I am happy to say, one is no longer compelled to accept this 
drastic revision of Israel’s history. Nor need he reject it for dogmatic 
reasons, but on the basis of factual data. There is no time here to enter 
the lists on the subject of the religion of Moses, still less to discuss the 
current state of biblical criticism, archaeological, linguistic, and historical 
studies. Suffice it to say that, while the literary criticism of Wellhausen 
has remained in its fundamental points unimpeached until today, it by 
no means forces us to these revolutionary conclusions concerning the 
religion of Israel. When Wellhausen lived and worked very little indeed 
was known of the ancient Orient save what the Bible told. Lacking ob- 
jective data, he reconstructed history all too largely on the basis of sub- 
jective, philosophical premises. 

Today, an increasing number of scholars, while accepting in general 
the literary criticism of Wellhausen, are refusing to draw from it his 
conclusions regarding Israel’s religion. This reaction was forecast by 
Rudolf Kittel twenty-five years ago® and has since been gathering mo- 
mentum with the advance of archaeology and allied sciences. Among its 
clearest exponents today must be named W. F. Albright, the eminent 
Orientalist of Johns Hopkins, and W. Eichrodt of Basel.’ As a result 


6. Zeitschrift fiir die Altestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXXIX (1921), 86. 


7. W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940); Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942), 
etc.; Walther Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments, 3 vols. in 2 (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich, 
1939). Albright has championed Mosaic monotheism on grounds convincing to the writer. 
Eichrodt is willing to concede only a practical monotheism to Moses, but he stoutly defends 
the unity of Old Testament religion against the reigning theories of gradual evolvement. His 
is by far the best theology of the Old Testament available today. It would be wrong to con- 
vey the impression that the reaction against historicism is everywhere victorious, but it is rapidly 
gaining ground. A good sketch of the rise, development of, and reaction against the reigning 
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the work of Moses once again receives its rightful place, and, with it, the 
work of the prophets. We may affirm on good authority that Moses 
stands unquestionably as the great founder of Israel’s faith, and that 
the character imparted to that faith at Sinai remained normative and 
essentially unchanged throughout Israel’s history, however much for- 
gotten in popular practice.* With this the true reforming work of the 
prophets again becomes comprehensible.’ 


3. It is therefore possible, and necessary to our argument, to make 
certain affirmations concerning the God of Israel whom Moses wor- 
shipped. First: Israel’s God was conceived as one; he stood quite alone. 
The belief in one God is, of course, plain enough in Isa. 40-66. But there 
is no evidence that such a belief began there, nor yet with the earlier 
prophets. Indeed if one go back to the very oldest portions of the Old 
Testament, he will find little positive evidence that the authors con- 
cerned seriously believed in other gods. It would be profitless to debate 
here whether early Israelite faith was a theoretical, or only a practical, 
monotheism (i.e., other gods conceded to exist, but excluded from a place 
in Israel). I would be inclined to hold to the former. In any case, al- 
though early monotheism was hardly a formulated, theological doctrine, 
and many Israelites did in practice bow to other gods, the fact stands 
that throughout the Old Testament Yahweh is represented as alone, 
without sex (the Hebrew seems to lack a word for “goddess” ) , and with- 
out that mythology that made ancient Olympus such a charming and 
unedifying spectacle. 

Further, Israel’s religion was aniconic. Its God could not be imaged 
in any way. The second Commandment, which is certainly Mosaic, is 
evidence enough of that. The lack of any sure reference to an image of 
Yahweh in the Old Testament, and the notable failure of archaeolo- 
gists to find such images in levels of Israelite occupation, point to the 
same conclusion. True, God is often referred to in anthropomorphic 
terms. He is angry, weary, repents, laughs, etc. But this is not to be 
taken as evidence that God was conceived in early Israel in a crudely 
material way, but rather as a personalizing of the Deity necessary if re- 





criticism, from a Roman Catholic viewpoint but for the most part unbiased, will be found in 
Joseph Coppens, The Old Testament and the Critics, trans. Edward A. Ryan and Edward 
W. Tribbe (Paterson, N. J.: St. Antony Guild Press, 1942). 


8. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 196-207; Journal of Biblical Literature, 
LIX (1940), 110 ff.; Eichrodt, op. cit., I: “Vorwort”; also Martin Buber, Das Kommende 
(Berlin: Schocken Verlag, 1932), I, 89; etc. 


g. Albright, loc. cit.; Eichrodt, op. cit., 1, 178-209; Buber, op. cit., I, 101; etc. 
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ligion was to be intimate and a dynamic force.” We use the same lan- 
guage today and think nothing of it. 

Again, Israel’s God was conceived as an all-powerful, personal Being. 
He was not a nameless natural force to be manipulated by ritual, nor 
a nature god with whom intimate communion could be gained by the 
sacred dance or other ritual means; he was the Creator God, above 
nature, whose will was expressed in history and was to be obeyed. Nor 
was he thought of as limited to any abode, be it heavenly body or holy 
place or shrine; he was the Lord of all creation who manifested himself 
where he chose. Such concepts as these served largely to liberate Israel’s 
faith from sensual and geographical limitations. 

4. Now this high God was believed to have joined himself to Israel, 
been accepted by Israel as God, in the covenant at Mt. Sinai. This 
covenant is the central idea in Israelite theology; its importance for 
the understanding of the Old Testament cannot be exaggerated." It 
stands as the work of Moses. Stated in a word, the covenant is: “I will 
be your God; ye shall be my people.” The covenant thus represents a 
union of clans one to another, based on a common allegiance to a com- 
mon God.” With such a theology, Israel’s religion could never be merely 
a national religion, no matter how nationalistic Israel might become. 
For Yahweh was not the national genius of Israel, but a universal God 
who had united himself to Israel. He was not the God of the Kingdom 
of Israel; Israel was the people of the Kingdom of God, the “am Yah- 
weh.” Thus it is not erroneous to find the germ or the idea of the King- 
dom of God in the very beginning of Israel’s history.” 

It should be noted that the covenant was a free moral choice. Israel 
in a ceremony “chose” Yahweh as God; God in a theophany “chose” 
Israel. By a free act all other gods were excluded from Israel. The free 
choice of it left no place for a god, linked to his people by blood kinship, 
whose fortunes were bound up with those of the people. This was a 
vaster God who had taken, and could cast off, a people. On the other 
hand, if anything is plain about the covenant idea, it is that it was a 
mutual, a two-sided, obligation. If God had engaged to give his people 





10. Albright, of. cit., p. 202. 

11. It is the great merit of Eichrodt’s work that he takes this fact into full account. Cf. 
op. cit., 1, 7, and passim. 

12. Such a union of clans was not entirely unique. Cf. Martin Noth, Das System der zwélf 
Stamme Israels (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1930). It has been inferred that the patriarchs 
adopted the worship of a particular god in similar fashion. Cf. Albrecht Alt, Der Gott der 
Vater (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1929). 

13. Eichrodt, op. cit., I, 8: “Der Idee des Gottesreiches liegt seitdem in der Luft.” Cf. also 
Buber, of. cit., p. 139, etc. 
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a promised land and to prosper them, the people had engaged to fulfil 
their side of the bargain on pain of rejection. For the covenant was 
neither eternal nor mechanical; it could be voided. The obligation of 
the people was, therefore, first of all utter loyalty, to eschew all other 
gods. “I, the Lord thy God, am a jealous God.” It was also an obliga- 
tion to keep the law of the covenant, the rules of the bargain, and that 
involved right conduct man with man within the covenant brotherhood. 
The covenant stands thus as a powerful force for social unity. 

This is much too brief and inadequate a summary. But in spite of 
every admixture of crudity, superstition, and brutality in popular prac- 
tice, we may affirm that it represents in general the official theology of 
Israel from the beginning. It is the Mosaic heritage. 


II 


Every reader of the Old Testament knows how, in the 13th century, 
B.c.,'* the Hebrew tribes burst across the Jordan into Palestine and over- 
ran it. These are the stories of Joshua, of Jericho and its walls, of the sun 
that stood still at Aijalon. It was a ruthless, brutal conquest, as both the 
Book of Joshua and archaeology tell us. Yet, for all that, it was not com- 
plete (Judg. 1). Israelite footmen could not venture out onto the plains 
and confront Canaanite chariots. Even in the mountainous areas there 
remained Canaanite enclaves such as Jerusalem, Gibeon, etc. In a real 
sense, therefore, the conquest was also a process of absorption lasting 
at least till David welded the whole land into an empire. And beginning 
with the arrival of Israel in Palestine certain forces began to work which 
bade fair to alter her whole structure of life and to rob her religion of 
its distinctive character.’ These forces we must now consider. 

1. First, there was the rise of the Israelite state and the progressive 
loss of the social pattern in which the Mosaic heritage had been nurtured. 
It must be understood that the Israel of the desert, the conquest, and the 
early days in Palestine possessed no statehood in the proper sense. Theirs 
was the bedouin order; they were a loose confederation of clans united 
by common religion and common tradition, but without any real central 
authority at all. There was a recognition of the moral authority of the 
elders of the clans, but no government as we understand the term. There 





14. The writer does not wish to oversimplify a very complex picture. Archaeology seems to 
show that the main blow fell in the 13th century. 

15. We have followed Eichrodt’s division of this material (op. cit., I, 12 ff.). The various 
factors are, however, for the most part fairly obvious and something of the kind will be found 
in various treatments of the subject. 
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were no class distinctions, no wide rift between rich and poor, but that 
rather complete democracy characteristic of nomad life. This state of 
affairs is best illustrated from the Book of Judges. Here we see the Israel- 
ite tribes maintaining a precarious existence surrounded by foes, without 
government, central authority, or state organization of any sort. When 
danger threatened there would arise a hero, a man of the hour, called 
a shophét, or Judge. This hero would call the surrounding clans to battle 
and deal with the enemy. His victories gained him prestige, but his 
authority was neither permanent nor all-inclusive. In no sense was he 
aking. He had no standing army, no court, no administrative machinery. 
His authority rested solely in those dynamic qualities that made him the 
man of the hour. We shall call this type of leadership charisma." 

This simple order did not give way quickly, but was very tenacious. 
The conquest did not itself change it. By their conquest the Israelites 
ceased largely to be a nomad people and became agrarian (though this 
shift was not at all uniform), with, no doubt, some betterment of their 
living standard as they learned from the higher material culture of 
Canaan. But all through the days of the Judges, some 200 years, the old 
order persisted. The charismatic principle, the informal call of the clans 
by the Judge, was sufficient to tide Israel over her crises, her foes being 
chiefly Canaanite city tyrants (Canaan had no political unity) or bed- 
ouin raiders. 

And so matters might have continued indefinitely had not a new 
menace appeared, namely, the Philistines. These were a danger to Israel 
of a new sort. Of Aegean stock, known to have been one of the Sea 
Peoples whose invasions drained the blood of Egypt during the XIX 
and XX Dynasties, they settled along the Palestine coast probably after 
their defeat by Ramesses III in 1188. They were not hit-and-run desert 
raiders, but a well-armed, disciplined, military people. They began 
gradually to dominate Palestine, making themselves heirs of the hegem- 
ony which had but recently slipped from the hands of the Pharaohs. 
Israel was threatened with permanent slavery (I Sam. 13: 19 ff.). 

In this crisis charisma failed. An unorganized Israel could not hope 
to oppose the Philistines successfully. After Aphek and the shameful loss 
of the ark (I Sam. 4) there arose a demand for more stable leadership, 
for a king (I Sam. 8). But the first king, Saul, differed little from his 
predecessors. He was a charismatic figure (I Sam. 11:6 ff.) who was ac- 





16. The term is Max Weber’s but has been applied to ancient Israel by Albrecht Alt. Cf. 
Die Staatenbildung der Israeliten in Palastina (Leipzig: Alexander Edelmann, 1930). 
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claimed permanent leader. And although he made certain efforts to 
unite Israel, he made no fundamental change in the existing order what- 
ever.” 

The great change came with David and was set forward disastrously 
by Solomon. We cannot here trace the steps by which David rose to 
power, nor treat in detail the change he wrought. But it is quite evident 
that out of his reign a new, totally different Israel emerged. The loose 
confederation of the tribes gave way to an organized state centered in 
the person of the king. This will cause no surprise if we consider how 
personal a state was David’s. The whole structure rested upon David 
himself: the termination of the fratricidal quarrel with the house of Saul, 
the victory which crushed Philistia, the capture of the new capital, Jeru- 
salem, the acquisition of a sizeable foreign empire—all this was the 
achievement of King David and his personal troops and was held to- 
gether in the person of David. 

This meant, of course, that power and administrative functions cen- 
tered increasingly in the crown. Solomon brought the trend to a climax 
when he abolished the tribal order and placed the administration on a 
geographical basis (I Kings 4). David’s census (II Sam. 24) was almost 
certainly a prelude to such a step, and not a popular one as we shall see 
later."* At the same time the informal levy of the clans gave way toa 
standing, probably conscript, army responsible directly to the crown. 
The development of a chariot arm by Solomon (I Kings 9:19) was the 
apex of this process. 

By this same process charisma was forced out as a principle of leader- 
ship, and gave way to that of the dynastic succession. It was a gradual 
but inevitable change. Saul had been no more than a charismatic hero 
of the old sort acclaimed king. But David owed his rise not only to his 
dynamic, charismatic qualities but also to the strong personal army 
which assisted him, and to considerable political sagacity. In other words, 
David’s rise represented a shift from the ancient principle of selection. 
And because David’s state was a personal one, it needed a Davidic heir 
to hold it together. It was never a question whether his son would suc- 
ceed him, but only which one would do so. Solomon’s accession (I Kings 
1) was by palace plot, wholly without reference to popular will or to 





17. I Sam. 14:52 would seem, however, to represent the innocent beginnings of a standing, 
professional army. Cf. Alt., op. cit. 


18. It is probable that the rebellion of Absalom fed on a widespread discontent with the 
new order. Cf. II Sam. 15:1-6. So, e.g., Wilhelm Caspari, Aufkommen und Krise des israel- 
itischen Kénigtums unter David (Berlin: Trowitzsch & Sohn, 1909). 
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charismatic principle. Charisma was thus ousted from the state and 
must find a new home. The principle of monarchy and dynasty, wholly 
foreign to Israel, had taken over." 

Meanwhile a new social pattern was superseding the tribal democracy 
of the old order. In the conquest Israel had been changed from a nomad, 
pastoral society into a dominantly agrarian one. Under Solomon, as 
both archaeological and biblical evidence show, a considerable commer- 
cial and industrial structure was superimposed.” Indeed Solomon’s 
entire policy was formulated with an eye for trade and commercial ad- 
vantage. As would be expected in any similar development, there was 
a tendency toward the stratification of society in a manner theretofore 
unknown. As the royal court grew, so grew privilege. Around it were 
a host of royal functionaries, pensioners, retainers, and a growing harem. 
As this added to expenses, new sources of income had to be found. And 
so we read of taxes and the hated corvee (I Kings 4; 5:13 ff., etc.). 
Worse, there grew the notion of a crown endowed with well-nigh life- 
and-death powers over its subjects.”" 

Nor were the above trends ever permanently reversed. True, the 
North rebelled against the hated state. And the corvee was the nub of 
their quarrel, for Adoram, the labor-gang boss, was the first victim of 
the angry tribesmen (I Kings 12:18). But the very same tendencies ran 
on to their conclusion in North as well as South. The state of Ahab or 
Jeroboam II was in no essential different from Solomon’s. The crown had 
large powers and innocent men sometimes were maltreated with utter 
disregard of rights (I Kings 21). There were extremes of wealth and 
poverty, far from the ancient, simple equality. The book of Amos shows 
us a society torn asunder. Israel’s faith had lost its social pattern and had 
not made peace with any new one—just as our religion, nurtured in 
an agrarian society, finds the industrial age so very difficult. 

2. There was also the development of an official state religion with 
an inevitable over-emphasis on the forms of worship. The religious 
practice of old Israel had been simple and unregulated. In the days of 
the Judges there had been no one, exclusive central shrine, but many. 

The Bible lover can name a dozen: Bethel, Shiloh, Gilgal, Ramah, 





19. This is widely recognized. Cf. Johannes Pedersen, Israel, Its Life and Culture, I-II 
(London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1926) p. 22: “the monarchic idea 
was tantamount to a conversion to the Canaanite order.” 

20. The treaty with Tyre (I Kings 5, etc.), the visit of the Queen of Sheba (I Kings 10), 
the copper works found at Ezion-geber, etc., are all parts of this picture. 


21. Rehoboam’s attitude (I Kings 12) is an excellent example. 
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Shechem, etc. Samuel himself sacrificed at several. True, the shrine of 
the ark at Shiloh dominated, but there was no move to suppress the 
others at all. Nor was the priesthood always Levitical.” 

With David there began a change which Solomon greatly furthered. 
One of David's first royal acts (II Sam. 6) was to secure the ark and 
bring it to his new capital Jerusalem. There he set up Abiathar of the 
Shiloh priesthood and Zadok, apparently of the Gibeon priesthood 
claiming connection with the tabernacle (I Chron. 16:39), as priests. 
It was an act of consummate acumen. For David thereby linked his 
state with the ark, with Shiloh, with the Mosaic heritage itself, and 
made claim to be the protector and patron of that heritage. Thus a 
royal cult was born. And Solomon furthered it, for every one knows the 
care and money he lavished on temple, ritual, and priest. There was, to 
be sure, no effort to suppress other shrines. Not till Josiah’s reform (II 
Kings 23) was a successful effort made to do this. But the beginning of 
a single, overshadowing, official cult had been made. And although the 
North broke with Jerusalem, Jeroboam himself felt compelled to foster a 
state religion at Bethel and Dan to counteract the prestige of Jerusalem, 
a cult whose paganized features angered the purists (I Kings 12:25 ff.). 

It is worth noting that the king (state) stood above the priest 
(church). It might well be argued that the early temple was really a royal 
chapel. Certainly David’s own sons were made chief priests of the Jerusa- 
lem shrine (II Sam. 8:18). In any case, the King clearly had power 
over the priest. Recall how Solomon dismissed Abiathar (I Kings 2:26) 
for his displeasing politics. Or recall the words of Amaziah to Amos, “O 
thou seer, go, flee thou away into the land of Judah, and there eat bread 
and prophesy there: but prophesy not again any more at Bethel; for 
it is the king’s sanctuary, and it is a royal house” (Amos 7: 12 f.). 

From this resulted a religion far removed from the ancient simplicity. 
For royal patronage and regular levies supported the priestly class. The 
state thus bought a voice over that of God. And religion, now tied to the 
fortunes of the state, could make no fundamental criticism of it. Partly 
because of this, partly because of the intense patriotism of people and 
priest alike, a blindly confident, nationalistic religion emerged. The 
state is God’s, composed of God’s chosen people, ruled by his “son,” 
the king. The state will, therefore, be defended by God. Numerous ex- 
amples of such blindness could be cited (Amos 5:18 ff., Jer. 7:1 ff., 14: 





22. Samuel was Ephraimite (I Sam. 1:1). But, even so, the Levite priest enjoyed a certain 
prestige. Cf. Judg. 17:7 ff. 
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13 ff., 28:1 ff.). That it cut the heart out of any moral note on a national 
scale goes without saying. 

Then as wealth, great shrines, and costly apparatus multiplied, so 
grew the stress on the regular—nay, the external—in religion. God, the 
Creator of heaven and earth, was in popular imagination progressively 
linked to this or that great shrine, and localized. The free, charismatic re- 
ligion, the spirit of Yahweh rushing in, became more of a fixed ritual, opus 
operatum, in which symbol and rite assumed importance over heart and 
deed. The notion got about that it was possible to satisfy the covenant 
obligation by sacrifice and ritual regardless of conduct, as any reader of 
Amos, Isaiah, or Micah knows. Their religion, like ours, found wealth 
harder to bear than the rugged adversity of the frontier. 

3. But perhaps most dangerous of all was the tendency to “Canaanize” 
Israel’s religion, rising out of the proximity and influence of Canaanite 
religion and culture. At least this phase of the conflict was far the most 
striking. 

Now, it would take many lectures such as this adequately to discuss 
the religion of Canaan and the temptation it constituted for Israel. The 
Canaanite religion is now fairly well known, thanks to archaeology, par- 
ticularly to the excavations of M. Claude F. A. Schaeffer at Ras esh- 
Shamra, which have brought to light a wealth of inscribed material rela- 
tive to the pantheon, cult, and myth of Baal.” Suffice it to say, there ex- 
isted an elaborate pantheon at the active head of which was Baal (Ha- 
dad), the lord of heaven and the storm, a nature god. With him there 
stood the female principle, now Astarte (Ashtaroth), now Asherah, now 
Anath. The religion of Baal was a nature religion concerned with the 
fertility of the soil and of beast and man. Its myth was closely linked to 
the annual death and rebirth of nature. Its cult stood on the lowest 
moral plane, characterized by sacred prostitution of both sexes, ecstatic 
and orgiastic rites of the worst sort designed to control the forces of 
nature. 

It is not surprising that the Canaanite religion tempted Israel. Let it 
be remembered that nomad Israel, poor in material culture, encountered 
in Canaan a culture in this respect greatly superior. As has often been 
illustrated in history, the people of lower culture, having conquered the 





23. A vast and technical literature has grown up around these discoveries. The reader 
would find C. F. A. Schaeffer, The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit (London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1939), or C. H. Gordon, ed. and trans., The Loves 
and Wars of Baal and Anat (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1943), a useful intro- 
duction. 
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more advanced civilization with the sword, were themselves in turn con- 
quered in the realm of the spirit—or, at least, perilously close to it. The 
nomad people, becoming farmers, were tempted to adopt the agricul- 
tural culture—and agricultural gods—of their neighbors, this especially 
as Canaanite holy sites were taken over by Israel. 

This paganizing tendency was advanced, perhaps unwittingly, by 
Solomon. Solomon’s policy set forward that of David. It looked out- 
ward toward the great world, sought alliances and trade connections. 
And Solomon’s closets and most profitable alliance was with Tyre, pre- 
cisely the ancient center of Canaanite-Phoenician culture. Further, Solo- 
mon took wives in political unions from ruling families of neighboring 
lands: Egypt, Phoenicia, Moab, Ammon, etc. Of course, he allowed 
each to continue the practice of her native religion in Jerusalem (I Kings 
11). He even fostered these cults, much to the disgust of the purists. 
And admiration apes. We know now that even Solomon’s temple was 
built on a Syro-Phoenician pattern and borrowed much of its symbolism 
from that quarter.* Where the symbol is, the fact lurks just behind. 
Jeroboam’s official shrine at Bethel was found even more objectionable 
in that pedestals in the shape of bulls were substituted for the cherubim 
(found in the Jerusalem temple) as supports for the throne of the in- 
visible Yahweh.” The bull was apparently too closely associated with the 
Baal cult. And, although probably not intended to be objects of worship, 
there can be little doubt that they became such to ignorant people. 
Purists found these symbols dangerous in the same way, and for the same 
reasons, as many of our Protestant ancestors found pulpit gowns and li- 
turgical prayers dangerously close to papacy. 

The full danger of this tendency was revealed in the days of Ahab. 
This able king’s policy was modeled on Solomon’s in every respect and 
included the latter’s latitudinarian leanings. But the real danger arose 
out of the character and aims of the queen, Jezebel. A Tyrian princess, 
she was not less than a missionary of Baal, and she made, as every Bible 
reader knows, a determined effort to suppress the religion of the God of 
Israel and to make the cult of Baal Melqart supreme. She failed, thanks 
to the herculean efforts of Elijah and his successors, and the house of 
Ahab was wiped out in blood (II Kings 9-10). But it was a close call. 
Even afterward much of a pagan nature had lodged in the Israelite mind, 
as the book of Hosea plainly shows. It is quite possible for one to defeat 


24. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 130-55; G. E. Wright’s “Solomon’s 
Temple Resurrected,” Biblical Archaeologist, May, 1941. 
25. On the question of the cherubim, cf. Albright, Biblical Archaeologist, February, 1938. 
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an overt paganism on the battlefield and later find it at home inside 
one’s own skull. 

The menace that all this was to Israel’s faith needs no stress. That 
debased practices of the Baal cult should become current in Israel was 
horrible enough. And there is evidence that to some extent this took 
place: ecstatic states induced by wine (Isa. 28:7; Hos. 4, etc.) , orgiastic 
rites, sacred prostitution about the shrines (I Kings 14:22; II Kings 23). 
Needless to say, such things unchecked would have been quite fatal to 
the moral nature of Israel’s religion. 

But even more sinister was the fact that the attitude and viewpoint of 
paganism—the pagan mind—began more and more to be at home in 
Israel. Essentially, paganism is religion tied to the needs and desires of 
men, religion which promises for the performance of certain external 
rites certain tangible benefits. That this mind had deeply colored Israel’s 
faith, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah tell us. Religion had become a 
matter of do ut des, an exchange of human gifts for divine favors: I 
give a sacrifice, Thou wilt give wealth; I give a dollar, Thou wilt give 
health. This is the eternal pagan in religion which secularizes it and 
judges it solely by its material usefulness to individual and society. 

We have time for no more. But these things will serve to illustrate 
somewhat the distance Israel of the 8th century B.c. had come from the 
ancient ways. 


Ill 


It is not to be supposed that all this transpired without opposition. 
There was bitter opposition. In fact, from earliest time we may observe 
a continuing and unresolvable tension between two opposite patterns in 
Israel. On the one hand there was the Israel of the ancient ways, of the 
tribal order, of the simple life, of fierce loyalty to Yahweh—the sort of 
Israel that continued to exist on such fringes as Amos’ Tekoa or Elijah’s 
Gilead. On the other stood the Israel of Solomon, of Omri and Ahab, 
of Jeroboam II—face outward to the world, advancing in culture, in- 
creasing in wealth, religiously tolerant—the Israel typified by the great 
towns: Jerusalem, Samaria, Bethel. One might go so far as to say that 
most of Israel’s internecine quarrels from Samuel’s rejection of Saul to 
the purge of Ahab’s house, and including the schism between North and 
South, were in some way related to this tension. 

1. It would seem that a deep suspicion of the new order is to be ob- 
served from very early times. Stout Gideon’s contemptuous rejection of 
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a crown (Judg. 8:23), “I will not rule over you, neither shall my son 
rule over you; Yahweh shall rule over you,” is evidence of an ancient sus- 
picion of the institution of monarchy as such.” The same aversion bites 
in the sarcasm of Jotham’s fable (Judg. 9), in which the usurper Abime- 
lech is compared to a mean bramble grasping at power the more honor- 
able trees knew better than to assume. I do not think that one can fail 
to note the same suspicion in the conduct of Samuel, himself the father 
of the monarchy. A hatred of the new thing certainly breathes in one 
story of Saul’s rise (I Sam. 8, 12) in which the old prophet castigates 
the kingship as a flagrant imitation of the pagan world and a rejection 
of Yahweh. Nor is this to be dismissed as the reflection of a later age.” 
At any rate Samuel’s quarrel and break with Saul (1 Sam. 13, 15) shows 
a certain reluctance to relinquish control of the new order. 

With this tension in mind, many apparently isolated incidents and 
allusions begin to fall into a coherent pattern. So many of the references 
we have to prophet activity in the early period betray a suspicion of the 
growing state, of the power of the crown, of the encroachment of pagan- 
ism in the cult. We see the prophet continually acting as a brake on the 
new order. Thus Nathan the prophet felt it to be his God-given duty 
(II Sam. 7) to deter David from erecting a temple, saying (vss. 6 ff.) that 
Yahweh had always dwelt in a tent and had no need or desire for a 
house. Thus the same Nathan (II Sam. 12), when David had done 
Uriah to death to get his wife, told the king to his face that he had sinned, 
saying in effect that, even though king, he did not stand above the law 
of God nor enjoy life-and-death power over his subjects. And it was Gad 
the seer (II Sam. 24) who pronounced the judgment of God on David 
for taking the census. If we recall the probable purpose of the census—a 
preliminary step toward a re-organization of the state on new lines, to- 
ward tax levies, conscription, and corvée—the seer’s feeling becomes un- 
derstandable. 

Into this pattern, too, fits the behavior of various prophets during and 
after the schism of North and South. It was a prophet, Ahijah of Shiloh, 
who (I Kings 11:29 f.) prompted Jeroboam to his first blow against 
the tyranny of Solomon. It was Shemaiah the prophet who deterred 
Rehoboam from taking punitive measures against the rebellion saying, 
“Tt is of God” (I Kings 12:22). It was again Ahijah who (I Kings 14; 





26. The verse is part of an old narrative and should not be called a late interpolation. Cf. 
Buber, of. cit., I, 1 ff. 


27. Eichrodt, of. cit., I, 237. 
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15:29), angered by the policy of his protegé Jeroboam, broke with him 
and apparently planned, or favored, the coup by which Baasha usurped 
the throne. It was Jehu ben Hanani, a prophet, who (I Kings 16:1, 7) 
similarly protested against the cult fostered by Baasha and prompted the 
extermination of his house. 

It would not be wholly guesswork to suggest what these prophets stood 
for. They almost certainly favored the charismatic principle of leader- 
ship as against the dynastic succession; they were opposed to the evils of 
the new order and sought an abatement of them; they stood unalter- 
ably for a cult untainted by pagan influences.” The fact that they did not 
gain these ends does not alter the matter in the slightest. 

Nowhere is the intense zeal of the early prophets for the ancient ways 
more apparent than in the figure of Elijah. His career is well known to 
the Bible reader: how he declared holy war on pagan Jezebel, on her 
god Baal, on Ahab and his house, and how his resistance more than any- 
one’s prevented a “baalized” Israel. And, like Nathan before him and 
Amos after him, he fearlessly rebuked greed in high places, the oppres- 
sion of the weak by the strong (I Kings 21). His very appearance and 
habits betray where his heart lay. A Gileadite (I Kings 17:1) from the 
desert’s edge where the old order still lived, he is described in terms that 
recall the Baptist (cf. II Kings 1:8 and Matt. 3:4), with the Nazirite 
costume of hair mantle and leather girdle. He lingered in desert places 
(I Kings 17:1 ff.), and in danger fled for strength (I Kings 19) to no 
other spot than Horeb, the mount of God: a flight, truly, to the desert, 
the past, the heritage, the ancient ways. Last mortal eyes save Elisha’s to 
see him, beheld him crossing the Jordan eastward toward the desert 
(II Kings 2) to return nevermore. Elijah was the very embodiment of 
the ancient order and all it represented. His God, the God of Israel, 
hated Baal, hated the apostate house of Ahab. Elijah was called to be 
the conscience of an all but conscienceless state. 

2. Nor did these great figures stand alone. A glance at those who took 
part in the purge of Ahab’s house (II Kings 9, 10) would show that they 
had backing. For one thing, there were the “sons of the prophets” (b‘ne 
hann‘bi’im), with whom Elisha consorted as had Samuel long before. 
It was one of their number who (II Kings 9:1 ff.) anointed the usurper 
Jehu king and set him to his bloody task. The picture they present is an 
intriguing one. 





28. Cf. Julian Morgenstern, Amos Studies, I (Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 
1941), 202, etc. 
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They first appear in the Bible pages when Saul, coming from his first 
encounter with Samuel (I Sam. 10:5 ff.), fell in with a band of prophets 
who were “prophesying” to the accompaniment of music. We read that 
the spirit of Yahweh “rushed mightily” upon Saul, and he “prophesied,” 
and was “turned into another man” (vs. 6). In another place (I Sam. 
19:18 ff.) we read that Saul stripped off his clothing and lay on the 
ground all day and all night “prophesying” (vs. 24) .” 

We see these prophet bands repeatedly thereafter. We know that 
they lived a simple, communal life (II Kings 2, 4, 6), perhaps not unlike 
that of the Essenes of New Testament times.” They are repeatedly found 
about the shrines” where it was their habit to give oracles, at a price, 
often on matters of private concern (I Sam. 9:5 ff.; Amos 7:12; Mic. 
3:5). At times in ecstatic frenzy, induced by music and the dance, they 
would give a group oracle (I Kings 22). Of course, they were regarded 
by some as mad (II Kings 9:11; I Sam. 10:11[?]). They stand before 
us clearly as an ecstatic, “pentecostal” strain in Israel’s faith, a sub- 
stratum psychologically akin to similar manifestations which have ap- 
peared in almost every age and religion. One thinks of the Baal prophets 
on Mt. Carmel (I Kings 18) who in frenzy mutilated themselves,” the 
glossolalia so prevalent in the infant church (Acts 2; I Cor. 14), the 
dervishes of Islam, and present-day cults which shout and stamp and 
roll on the floor and handle snakes. 

And, as is so often true of such groups, there was a militant quality 
about these ecstatic Nebiim. Let it be recalled that they first appeared 
during the Philistine crisis, and that the height of their later activity 
seems to have coincided with the Aramean wars of Ahab. It would not 
be wrong to see them as an intensely patriotic, nationalistic element. They 
counseled and encouraged the armies of Israel in the field (II Kings 3; 
II Chron. 20:14 ff.) ; for the enemies of Yahweh they had no pity 
(I Kings 20:31-43). Indeed they were the ancient fury of Joshua and 
Gideon alive again in another setting, encouraging king and people to 
fight Yahweh’s wars. “The chariots of Israel and the horsemen there- 





29. David’s dance “before the Lord” (II Sam. 6:16 ff.) which so disgusted his wife, Michal, 
is doubtless a similar phenomenon. 

30. Gustav Hélscher, Die Profeten (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich, 1914), p. 152. 

31. The cultic connections of the prophet groups has been admirably stressed by A. R. John- 
son, The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel (Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board, 1944); 
more recently by Alfred Haldar, Associations of Cult Prophets among the Ancient Semites (Upp- 
sala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1945). 

32. There is no evidence however, save perhaps in its later, degenerate phases, that Yah- 
wistic ecstasy was ever orgiastic. 
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of,” they called Elisha (II Kings 13:14). Nor ought such a militant 
role to surprise us, for religious ecstasy has often been militant. Recall 
the enthusiasm that set the Crusades on their way, or Thomas Minzer 
and the Zwickau Prophets who helped to stir up the horror of the Peas- 
ants’ War, or Sudanese dervishes of the Mahdi, in howling frenzy, charg- 
ing by the literal thousands into Kitchener’s guns at Omdurman. The 
Nebiim were the “old-time religion” of the charisma, of the free, on- 
rushing Spirit— intensely puristic, intensely nationalistic.® 

But the Nebiim were not the only active force of reaction. Other 
figures of the past were on the scene. Not least were Nazirite individuals 
and groups. Remember that Elijah appears as one of these (II Kings 
1:8) as did Samson (Judg. 13:4 ff.) and Samuel (I Sam. 1:11) before 
him. The Nazirite was pledged (Num. 6:1 ff.) to touch none of the 
fruit of the vine, and not to cut the hair. The unshorn hair is to this day 
a characteristic of the nomad.* Possibly it represented originally a ritual 
fitness for war.” Aside from individual Nazirites, we know of at least 
one Nazirite clan: the Rechabites. The passage (Jer. 35) where Jere- 
miah praises this clan for its loyalty to its ancestor’s vows is well known. 
The Rechabites were pledged to touch no wine, never to till the soil, to 
build no house, but to live always in tents—no less than a symbolic renun- 
ciation of the agrarian life and all its ways. Now it was Jonadab ben Re- 
chab, the ancestor himself, who (II Kings 10:15 ff.) personally endorsed 
and physically abetted Jehu in the butchery of the Baal worshippers in 
Samaria. This makes the puristic nature of such groups clear. 

Jehu’s purge was thus an upsurge of conservative Israel against the 
corrupting of the Israelite spirit by the house of Ahab. It was backed, 
we may be sure, by the mass of conservative Israelites, especially in re- 
mote areas less affected by the poison of the new ways. It was carried 
out by Jehu, a general who wanted to be king, but close behind him we 
may glimpse the figure of Elijah, the dervish frenzy of the Nebiim, and 
the hard-mouthed countenance of ben Rechab and his kind.* 





33. Eichrodt, op. cit., I, 172: “. . . eine machtige Reaktion des Jahveglaubens gegen den 
ganzen Prozess der kanaanisierung des israelitischen Geistes . . .” 

34. The Nazirite vows preserved the bedouin tradition. Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des 
Altertums, II, (2d ed., Stuttgart und Berlin: J. G. Cotta, 1928) 295 ff.; J. W. Flight, “The 
Nomadic Idea and Ideal in the Old Testament,” Journal of Biblical Literature, XLII (1923), 
177. 

35. Eichrodt, op. cit., I, 159. 

36. It may be unfair to blame the excesses of Jehu on his prophet backers. It can be argued 
that, as has often occurred in history, the religious leaders attempted to use political means to 
gain their ends, only to find that they could not control the forces they had set in motion. Cer- 
tainly the prophets had good cause to rue their choice of Jehu. Yet we ought not to absolve 
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3. When we set out to determine the relationship of the great 8th 
century prophets to the older prophets we find we have no simple prob- 
lem. In one sense there was a sharp break between Elisha and Amos, in 
another a continuous line. In many externals the classical prophets re- 
sembled their predecessors. They felt the same sense of call; they used 
many of the same formulae in proclaiming their message; they were at 
times given to ecstasy, visions, and “queer” behavior. Ezekiel is a strik- 
ing, if extreme, example. It is perhaps not surprising that Amos was 
mistaken (Amos 7:12) for one of the prophet order.” 

Much more profound than this, however, is the fact that the classical 
prophets were in close sympathy with many of the feelings and aims of 
their predecessors. If Hosea battled paganism and demanded utter loy- 
alty to Yahweh, so had Elijah and the Nebiim done before him. If Amos 
denounced wickedness in high places, so had Elijah, so had Nathan. If 
Nazirite groups were living renunciations of the new Israel, Jeremiah’s 
endorsement of the Rechabites shows that he shared their feelings. Hosea 
seems to have envisioned an enforced return of Israel to her desert days 
of purity (Hos. 12:9, 10, etc.).** If Samuel had been suspicious of the 
monarchy, no less so was Hosea (3:4; 13:10f., etc.).*? If the Nebiim had 
disliked foreign entanglements, Hosea and Isaiah yielded nothing to 
them (Hos. 7:11; 8:8; 12:1; Isa. 31, etc.). 

Yet, if anything is plain, it is that the 8th century prophets utterly dis- 
avowed their predecessors, even held them in contempt. The break is 
clear. As Micaiah (I Kings 22) stood apart from the 400 prophets, so 
Amos disclaimed emphatically all kinship to the prophet orders. “I was 
no prophet, nor one of the b‘ne hann‘bi’im; I was a herdsman” (7:14). 
And Hosea (1:4) cursed Jehu’s house for the blood-bath of Jezreel—a 
deed prompted by Elisha and the Nebiim. Jeremiah’s enmity toward the 
optimistic prophets (chaps. 7, 27, 28) is known to every reader of that 
book; this prophet had no foe so bitter as the prophets. The 8th century 





them of all blame for what he did. Prophets had frequently approved of bloody revolution in 
the past. Elijah himself had had the Baal prophets at Carmel killed (I Kings 18:40), and it is 
unlikely that he would have thought that the Baal devotees of Samaria deserved less. Certainly 
the prophets intended the slaughter of Ahab’s house (II Kings 9:9; cf. I Kings 15:29; 16:3 f.). 
And Jonadab undoubtedly approved of the whole procedure (II Kings 10:15 ff.). 

37. Some of the classical prophets may also have been of the Nebiim. Cf. Eichrodt, of. cit., 
I, 178. 

38. Cf. Flight, op. cit.; Albright, “Primitivism in Western Asia,” in A. O. Lovejoy and others, 
eds., A Documentary History of Primitivism, I (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935), 
431. 

39. Cf. C. R. North, “The Old Testament Estimate of the Monarchy,” American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, XLVIII (1931-32), 4. 
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prophets found it necessary to break with their predecessors, perhaps 
just as our Lord had to break with the Zealots, and as Luther felt obliged 
to denounce the Zwickau Prophets. 

4. It becomes evident, then, that the older prophet movement had 
somehow failed, had fallen into disrepute. We must now ask ourselves 
why. And the answer would seem to be, briefly, that the prophetic or- 
ders had gradually become professionalized, had themselves lost the very 
charismatic principle they had thought to defend. Partly, we may be 
sure, this was because of persecution and grievous temptation. In early 
Israel the prophet person seems to have been inviolate. Samuel ruined 
Saul, but Saul only feared him. Nathan called David a murderer to his 
face, and remained his trusted counselor. Ahijah instigated Jeroboam’s 
coup, and Jeroboam had to flee to Egypt; but we do not read that Ahijah 
did. The sanctity of the prophet person was a feeling that long persisted 
(cf. Jer. 26:16 ff.). But Jezebel had no such scruples. She offered the 
choice of capitulation or death (I Kings 18:1 ff.; 19). Small wonder many 
found it easier to accept the royal bounty and to say thereafter what the 
royal ear wished to hear (I Kings 22). 

In part, too, we may guess, the trouble was that the older prophets 
were purists battling a definite and overt threat. The overt abuse dealt 
with, it would be natural if many of them felt that their labors had been 
successfully concluded. They had fought to oust Jezebel and the Tyrian 
Baal and they had won; Israel was, they may have felt, saved. An overt 
paganism defeated, they could not see the roots of paganism in Israel 
itself. 

Add to this the innate, patriotic nationalism characteristic of the 
earlier prophets. These people had always been ardent patriots,” always 
ready to give political advice or to participate in political action. Now, 
the state having been purged externally of Baal, their natural zeal for the 
nation plus the offer of royal support might well have led them to make 
peace with their former foe. At any rate, by large numbers of them 
peace was made. The Nebiim appear increasingly as professional proph- 
ets attached to court or shrine. 

This, of course, meant the end of their historic mission. As court 
prophets they continued their historic political activity. But the fight 
had gone out of them. The state was paymaster; they could never criti- 
cize it or believe that it could fall. The holy wars of Yahweh which they 





40. It is plausibly surmised that much of the eschatological hope of the earlier parts of the 
Old Testament stems from them. Cf. Eichrodt, of. cit., I, 157, 168, etc. 
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had waged were now identified with the not-too-holy wars of the state. 
Their fiery faith, transferred to the state, became the blindest of opti- 
mism (e.g. Jer. 14:13 ff.), for surely Yahweh will always save his state. 

As temple prophets they continued their historic connection with the 
shrine. Now they would give their oracles at set times, for a fee—the 
spontaneous Word debased to little ends. And as spontaneity of ecstasy 
became, we may believe, rarer, ecstasy itself became somewhat of a sham. 
Emphasis fell increasingly on the form of the oracle and the symbolic 
manner of its delivery. Indeed, it seems that ecstasy began to be induced 
by external stimuli, such as wine, (Isa. 28:7), a procedure apparently 
foreign to early Israel. It is likely that, in time, the temple Nebi became 
the professional temple musician.” 

The prophet orders had lost their way. The trustees of the ancient 
charismatic principle had become professionals; the critics of the state 
had made peace with the state. What was essentially a protesting ten- 
dency had lost its character and was itself in need of protest. For, we 
know that it is possible to defend the faith with rigor, contending for 
every outer detail of the ancient customs, attacking every overt vice— 
yet to make terms with a more subtle paganism of the spirit. It is pos- 
sible to defend time-hallowed doctrine to the death—yet fail to see the 
first moral implication of that doctrine. It is possible to proclaim the 
triumph of God—and blandly to identify the will of that God with the 
group most personally near, be it nation or political credo or church or 
sect. We thank God for all loyal defenders of the ancient faith. But 
when a Protestant faith becomes a blind defense of the externals of a 
heritage, its essentially protesting spirit gone, then God must reform 
that Protestant faith. He must send it prophets, or it is undone. 


IV 


In the providence of God, at this time when an indifferently tolerant, 
fashion-following nation had all but lost its heritage and its way, when 
the “old-time religion” at its stormiest had been unable to save that na- 
tion—or even itself, there arose a succession of some of the greatest men 
that ever trod this earth. I speak of the great 8th century, classical 
prophets: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. The principle of charisma 
had long ago been driven from political control by the rise of the dynastic 
state and had begun, as religion became more regulated, to play an ever 
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smaller role in the cult. The very custodians of the charismatic past had 
become professionals and charisma hung, as it were, in mid-air, having 
no home, seeking one. At this time it was that the great prophets stood 
forth as the true heirs of that ancient principle, the inheritors of Moses 
and Joshua, Gideon and Samuel, and the young David. 

It is to be emphasized that they brought no new principle to Israel’s 
faith, no new idea of God, no new ethic. At most they wrested new in- 
sights from what was already there. Rather, they reached back to the 
ancient covenant, to the covenant God, to the charismatic principle, 
and laid it like a level on the backs of Israel. Time permits us to examine 
but a few of the great prophet teachings, nor shall we be able to discuss 
these in anything like satisfactory detail. But the standpoint of the proph- 
et stands forth clearly. We might sum it all up as the proclamation of 
the kingdom of God and its righteousness. Repent, for the order of God 
intrudes upon the order of men; repent, for the judgment comes, and 
then the Kingdom. 

1. There was in the prophets an attack on every form of apostasy, 
and a demand for utter loyalty to the ancient faith as the very price of 
existence. Anyone who has ever read the prophets knows that, without 
exception, they hated the paganism that threatened Israel as bitterly as 
Elijah or Elisha ever had. It is Hosea who gave this theme its classical 
formulation, a theme copied by many of his successors. He thought of 
the covenant at Sinai as a wedlock in which God married Israel and 
Israel God. Apostasy on the part of Israel was no better than the whore- 
doms of an adulterous wife. The end of such conduct was sure to be 
“divorce,” national ruin. Israel would be stripped bare, ejected from her 
land, made to return to her wilderness days. Only then would there be 
a possibility of her redemption. God, great in mercy, would then reach 
out beyond crime and punishment and forgive a penitent people. 

The prophets thus added powerful weight to the central belief of 
Israelite theology: the covenant. Now it is not to be supposed that 
Israel had ever forgotten that belief. On the contrary, they cherished 
it with all their hearts. They believed with all assurance that they were 
the people of Yahweh, the chosen people. But they had gained a one- 
sided view of the matter. They were God’s people and therefore God 
was bound to save them; come what might, he could not let them go. 
It is possible that it was out of a fear of playing into the hands of this 
smug confidence that the word “covenant” was rarely used by the 8th 
century prophets. For it was the prophet task to stress anew the two- 
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sided quality inherent in the covenant idea but forgotten. The covenant 
can be voided; apostasy voids it. God can and will, if necessary, cast off 
his people. So it was that the prophets continually demanded hesed, 
a word often translated “mercy” or “kindness,” but primarily involving 
the idea of loyalty to the covenant, a loyalty beyond the call of duty 
(e.g., Hos. 6:6). 

But the loyalty the prophets called for went beyond what the older 
Nebiim had demanded. For they did not call for a holy war against 
Baal; they demanded a purge of mind and heart. To them, apostasy 
was not merely overt idolatry. It was also that mechanization of faith 
which is of the essence of paganism. Israel had with Elisha and Jehu 
escaped a threat of overt paganism. But now the mind of paganism 
bade fair to capture them. Having, they thought, bound God to their 
race and nation by the covenant, it remained only by sedulous manipu- 
lation of the ritual of religion (do ut des) to coerce the will of God and 
bind him to their every want. 

Nothing did the prophets hate like this impertinent attempt to manage 
the will of God by sacrifice and ritual. “I hate, I despise your feasts, 
and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies . . . Take thou away 
from me the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear the melody of thy viols. 
But let justice roll down as waters and righteousness as a mighty stream” 
(Amos 5:21-24). Or, “Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the high God? . . . will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? . . . He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly, and to love hesed, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” (Mic. 6:6-8). 

Now this attack on the mind of paganism, religion opus operatum, 
is close to the heart of the Christian faith. No one can read our Lord’s 
scathing remarks on Pharisee religion and their “burdens grievous to 
be borne” and not sense this. Such religious exercises do not affect the 
will of God, for he demands the spirit. Here too is the essence of the 
eternal attack on the “works of the law,” declaring the deadness of mere 
religious gymnastics. Everyone knows how eloquently and insistently 
Paul carried on this attack. The reader, for example, of the Galatian let- 
ter feels that he is breathing clean 8th century air. And if this same be 
not the very pivot of the Protestant Reformation, we mistake it badly. 





42. See recently N. H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1946) pp. 118-66. 
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Luther’s attack on the dead, mechanical, merit-gathering “works” which 
Rome demanded, places him squarely in the line of Paul, of Christ, and 
the prophets. 

I would further suggest that an utter loyalty to the faith and a rejec- 
tion of all paganism, whether overt, or the paganism of dead religious 
“works,” is the eternally Protestant position. It must be ours. This com- 
mits us not merely to stir the loyalties of those nominal Protestants who 
assume no obligation for their faith, and, at best, toss it their presence 
and a dollar once a year or so; not merely to oppose the state God, be 
it Mein Kampf or Das Kapital, and all forms of economic materialism— 
these are our obvious enemies. It is more: it is to stand opposed to that 
subtle material mind which, ostensibly religious, talking of spiritual 
things, believes only in visible ends and tangible means—how much and 
how many. It is to oppose the paganism which even seeks to make of 
its faith a tool with which to manage the material world, a prop for 
society, a divine insurance to protect the ends men desire. 

To all this the prophet-Protestant mind is hostile. It knows that this 
mind which subordinates all things to material ends and understands only 
material means is part of that spiritual sickness that has overtaken us 
and threatens to destroy us. There must be repentance of the pagan, 
material mind that breaks the covenant between man and God—repent- 
ance or judgment. 

2. This leads us next, and obviously, to say that the prophet preaching 
was an attack on all forms of unbrotherly greed, and the demand that 
the justice inherent in the ancient covenant be practised. That is, in- 
deed, almost too obvious to mention; it is, I suppose, easily the most ob- 
vious prophet emphasis of all. Amos is the classical fount of all ethical 
preaching. His book stirs the blood. But not a single prophet in the 
whole canon lacks this note; it is common prophet property. Unbrother- 
ly greed is abhorrent to God Almighty and stirs his deepest anger. “Woe 
unto them that join house to house, that lay field to field till there be 
no room...” (Isa. 5:8). “Woe unto them that decree unrighteous de- 
crees . . . to turn aside the needy from justice, and to rob the poor of my 
people of their right...” (Isa. 10:1 f.). This is the prophet spirit. 

It is to be repeated that the prophets propounded no novel ethic, ad- 
vanced no economic theory as antidote to conditions. It would seem un- 
necessary to say this, but such statements have been written so often, 
and so learnedly, that emphasis is required. Ethical conduct lay at the 
very core of the covenant idea, as the Decalogue abundantly shows. The 
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covenant was a brotherhood, and under it no one individual enjoyed 
rights above another; all were equally under it and under its God. The 
charismatic religion of the past had insisted precisely on fair, equitable 
conduct—if one recall Nathan’s rebuke of David and Elijah’s of Ahab. 
It was the prophet aim to restore the broken social unity, not by an im- 
possible retreat to the nomad ways, but by a re-emphasis and restoration 
of the covenant brotherhood. 

Need it be said that a strong ethical note—a concern for social right- 
eousness—is at the heart of the Christian faith and comes to the fore in 
all periods of reformation? Such a note is an indispensable part of the 
New Testament. Do we not recall the Christ who lashed at Pharisees 
who tithed of petty garden truck and forgot the “weightier matters of 
the law”? And how plainly the book of James declares that faith is to 
be judged by its works! And even Paul, as little socially conscious as he 
has seemed to many—can anyone read, say, the Corinthian letters and 
imagine that he was careless of behavior? And Luther’s very attack on 
indulgences and pardons bought at a price, the unethical means by which 
Rome channelled money into its “bottomless sack,” is proof enough that 
to Luther, too, religion was nothing if not ethical, above-board, honest. 

Nor need I labor the point that no religious calling itself Protestant 
must ever forget that it is a religion of just conduct. For God demands 
just conduct of his people. No religion not producing ethical behavior 
can ever be pleasing to him. The church that forgets to proclaim this 
religion, or rests content with any other, is no less under the condemna- 
tion of God than were the high places of Israel. The prophet spirit shouts 
at a church that forgets this—the church that imagines, no matter how 
boastful of its doctrinal correctness, that by the correct repetition of a 
theological password, one may make the manner in which one conducts 
his business or politics of no religious concern. Or what can be said at 
all of that hoary blasphemy that we have all heard, “Pastor, stick to the 
gospel; leave our conduct alone”? Just this; he who utters it has stepped 
already out of the Protestant tradition, out of the prophetic tradition, 
out of the Christian tradition. For the prophet word tells us plainly that 
unbrotherly greed which permits all matters to be settled with small ref- 
erence to what is right and fair, and with all reference to what is advan- 
tageous, breaks the covenant between man and God. It must be re- 
pented of—or there will be a judgment. 

3. But not all of the prophet word was thus of warning, threat, ruin, 
and doom. For beyond the broken covenant loomed the pattern of a 
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covenant never broken, resting in the very character of God (e.g., Hos. 


11:9). If the prophets spoke of judgment, they spoke also of the King- 
dom of God. 


As we have already said, the hope of the Kingdom of God was not new 
in Israel in the 8th century. The idea was inherent in the very covenant 
notion itself. Israel is the people of Yahweh—they are Yahweh’s King- 
dom; Yahweh will surely establish his Kingdom and bring it to fruition. 
It was only that the covenant idea had been robbed of its moral content 
In blind imagination, Yahweh the Creator God had been tied to the 
destiny of state and people; the means of the state had become hallowed 
as the means of God; the victory of the state had become identified with 
the victory of God, the establishment of his Kingdom. What a com- 
placent confidence, beyond all reason, this nationalistic faith had en- 
gendered, we have already observed (Jer. 7: 4, etc.). 


With such a prostitution of Israel’s hope the prophets could have no ° 
part. This mechanizing of the covenant relationship, tying it to the 
national destiny, hallowing political ends as the will of God, they utterly 
rejected. Perhaps we ought, in the light of this, to understand the char- 
acteristic prophet aversion to alliances, treaties, and power politics, and 
their almost fanatical isolationism which relied on God alone (e.g., Hos. 
7:8; 8:8; Isa. 30, 31). Recall how bluntly Amos rejected the popular 
hope of the Day of Yahweh (5:18 ff.). Said he, in effect, “When God 
steps into history to consummate his holy will, it will be a sad day for 
you, because he will do that will even on you.” No one could have re- 
jected the “pet nation” theory more scathingly than he (9:7 f.). 


Yet this was not to relinquish the ancient hope, but to glorify it. The 
doom, the righteous judgment of God, was at hand. But God’s eternal 
mercy and steadfast purpose stood also beyond the doom. So Hosea 
(chap. 14.) could hope for the reunion of God with his repentant “wife” 
Israel: “I will heal their backsliding, I will love them freely” (vs. 4). 
And Isaiah could see the horror of the present as a purge (1:21 ff.) in 
which, as in a furnace, the dross of the people is to be burned away leav- 
ing pure metal; or as a remnant (chap. 11), like a sprout out of the 
cut-down stump of the nation,over which the King of David’s line might 
rule in justice and peace. While Jeremiah could tell of a new covenant 
to replace the old, broken one—a covenant written not on stone, but on 
the hearts of men (31:31 ff.). To the prophets, the Kingdom of God 
was the only real and eternal one. 
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It is exactly this feature that most closely links the prophets to the 
New Testament, and links the Reformation faith to both.” “Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. 3:2), is the Baptist’s 
prelude to the ministry of our Lord. That is something very close to the 
heart of our faith. It is Jesus’ preaching of the Kingdom that quietly 
comes, not with a “lo here, or lo there.” It is his refusal to receive a 
crown: “My kingdom is not of this world.” It is the Suffering Servant 
fulfilling his task of abnegation to the end, and beyond it—the King- 
dom. It is Paul and the infant church feeling that their labors were ac- 
complished with the time nearly at hand. All through our heritage we 
find it, this dream of the invisible Kingdom far above the kingdoms of 
this earth, and to which they are all subject. Thus Augustine described 
the Civitas Dei which towered over the wreck of fallen Rome. Thus 
Luther stood squarely against that gaudy parody of the Civitas Dei, the 
Holy State of Rome, with apostolic words, “We ought to obey God 
rather than men.” For no earthly entity, whatever its claims, can ever 
be equal to the Kingdom of God. 

This eternally Reformation doctrine is of no less concern to us today. 
As much as any people we have longed for the Kingdom. True, we may 
have done so unwittingly, seeking what we called a Utopia, a good so- 
ciety, a world of peace. Yet in the direction of the far Kingdom we have 
looked. This hope brought our fathers over the seas, furnished the dy- 
namic for our stupendous efforts, even colored our national dogma of a 
society under God where all men are free and equal. 

To attain some measure of that hope we have enlisted a hundred 
means. We have preached the gospel, we have furthered education, 
we have sought to better the material lot of man, we have reformed 
abuses, we have lately tried international cooperation. And we have 
achieved a great measure of success. But as our success grew, so grew 
our confidence in the tools that created it. By our efforts we created a 
society rather good to-live in. And progressively we began to regard it 
as God’s function—if we did not deny him even this—to support, hallow, 
and protect the structure our own hands had reared. God and religious 
faith became to us a convenient thing, a pillar of society. We acquired 
the habit of asking the Almighty to “second the motion” of what our 
earthly state was doing—and the uneasy feeling grows upon us that he 
simply will not do it. 





43. Eichrodt, op. cit., I, 1: “. . . der Einbruch . . . der Kénigsherrschaft Gottes in dieser 
Welt, die die beiden . . . welten des und A. T. and N. T. unlésbar zusammenschliesst.” 
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No longer do we have trouble believing in a judgment upon the civiliza- 
tion of this earth. It is too horribly near and real. It scares us. Prome- 
theus-like, man has ascended to the heavens and stolen the very fire of 
Zeus, and now stands wondering if the sentence has yet been passed in 
his mortal flesh. At such a time there yells in our ears this Prophetic- 
Apostolic-Reformation word: the Kingdom of God is near you; make 
your peace with it lest it become your judgment; make your peace with 
it, for it alone is eternal, in it alone is hope. It has been said until it has 
been beaten into triteness, but it is none the less true: we shall have to 
save the spirit if we are to save the flesh. Man must lay hold of that other 
order, or die—that Kingdom not far away, but near, through a strait 
gate and a narrow way. The eternal prophet calls man to that purge of 
mind and heart, that laying off of his earthly mind, his unbrotherly 
greed, his faithlessness—which he must lay off if he is to enter. “Ho 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
money, come ye, buy, and eat. . . let the wicked forsake his way and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord and he 
will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon.” 

Thus the prophet word. It moves us to say something like: “It was 
the best of times, it was the worst of times, it was a time very like the 
present.” That that prophet time and this present time of faith’s emer- 
gency are strangely parallel will already, I hope, be evident. For now, 
as then, there is abroad that latitudinarian tolerance, that eager recep- 
tivity of all things, that avidity for the new. It can say of this, “It is true,” 
and of the exact opposite of this, “It is true,” till truth itself becomes an 
indifferent, relative matter. Then, having in its ken no absolute truth, 
it straightway ties its faith to this program, that activity, to save itself. If 
it uses religion at all, it is but as a means to hold the world in order. And 
we must, as did the prophets, repudiate this. It is pagan; it does not com- 
prehend religious faith at all. 

We have, too, our Nazirites and our prophet bands. They are men 
of faith and strong conviction who love the heritage of the past, and can 
see no way to meet the future save by a letter-rigid conservation of the 
manners of the fathers. They are about us, with their deep, harsh faith 
and their indignant God. Sometimes they shout for a purge. But we 
cannot stand with them, as the prophets could not, even though we know 
that their most fundamental, deepest instincts are correct. 

And all this time we have with us, we of the Protestant heritage, in 
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the very structure of our faith, just as did ancient Israel, the much needed 
Word. It is the Prophetic-Apostolic-Reformation Word of the Kingdom 
and its righteousness. These prophet preachments; justice among men, 
true loyalty to the faith, and the onward march of the Kingdom—we 
have them here. We have never lost them, they are in the texture of our 
belief, we refer to them each Sunday, seldom make a sermon without 
them. And that gives us confidence and makes us proud. But what is 
lacking? Is it not a vision of the living God? For until the God of our 
fathers stands before us, his uncompromising claims spoken within us, 
that Word will not be spoken by us. Words, yes, but no Word. We will 
still speak of righteousness, no doubt, but it will be a tedious righteous- 
ness, a catalog of rules, a weary ding-donging against the more obvious 
misdemeanors. Righteousness militant, a dynamic and brotherly right- 
eousness, will escape us. We will not cease to demand loyalty, but it will 
be an old, small loyalty concerned chiefly with regularity at church and 
subscribing to the budget. That prophet hesed loyalty, that devotion to 
the things of God beyond duty, will elude us. We will not cease to talk 
of the Kingdom of God, but it will have blurred somewhat into a matter 
for doctrinal speculation—a theological area with a dogmatic pass- 
word—and the vision of the onward march of the world of God will 
continue to move beyond us. 

Yet the life-giving, prophet word is not lost; it is, I say, in our very 
mouths, only needing utterance. The crashing, striving tones of the or- 
chestra have died away; there is left the paper and notes of the score. 
But it only needs that the musicians come back, take their seats and be- 
gin to play once more—and the brave song will be heard again. It is 
easy to find the tension of the times unbearable. Yet we ought, I think, 
to give thanks for it. Out of just such a tension long ago the prophet 
word was drawn. We ought not, then to pray to escape the stress, but 
rather that beyond earthquake, wind, and fire it may be ours to hear God 
speaking. For we have the confidence that if the Spirit breathe upon 
these—the bony structure of our Prophetic-Reformation heritage—they 
will “stand upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” 

I shall conclude with a reiteration of the assertion with which we be- 
gan: to be a Protestant is not merely to look back to an event or a heri- 
tage in history, and to cherish it; it is to entertain a mind Protestant in 
history, a faith in a God whose will is history. The Prophetic, the Apos- 
tolic, the Reformation are one. It becomes, therefore, our duty in this 
grave hour to make ourselves one with them. 
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The Mystery of the Kingdom of God 


Critical Scholarship and Christian Doctrine 


* by OTTO A. PIPER 
is 
- No more baffling problem confronts the modern Christian student than 
s; 1 that posed by the New Testament’s repeated references to the mystery 
il of the Kingdom of God. What is this “mystery”? To whom is the under- 
” standing of it given? What practical bearing does it have on Christian 
" thought and life today? Let us seek an answer to these questions in the 
> New Testament itself. 
. The parable section in Mark 4:1-34 is interspersed with sayings of 
d Jesus referring to the nature and function of parables and the possibility 
“4 of understanding them (vss. 10-12; 21-25). The corresponding chap- 
hk ter in Matthew (chap. 13) has, on the whole, the same arrangement of 
“ material but differs in content. It lacks the parable of the self-growing 
“A ] seed. Although the section preceding this parable in Mark (vss. 21-25) 
. is not completely absent from Matthew, its material is found in other 
contexts (Matt. 5:15; 10:26; 7:2; 13:12). Furthermore, Matthew adds 
Y the parable of the wheat and the tares (13:24-30) ; the parable of the 
, leaven (13:33) the explanation of the parable of the tares (13: 36-43) ; 
“ the parables of the treasure, the pearl, and the dragnet (13: 44-50) ; and 
. a brief parablelike saying of Jesus concerning the scholar who has be- 
4 come a disciple of the Kingdom of Heaven (13:51-52). Luke, too, has 
; a parable section at this point of the gospel story (Luke 8: 4-18) ; and 
" this section, on the whole, has not only the order found in Mark but also 
. the same material. The parable of the self-growing seed is here absent, 
however, as in Matthew. Mark 4:24 has a parallel in Luke, but in a 
A different context (Luke 6:38). Like Matthew, Luke records the twin 
y parables of the mustard seed and the leaven, but they are found in a 
different place (Luke 13:18-21), not in the parable section. That is to 
. say, the parable section is much briefer in Luke than in Mark, whereas 
: Matthew’s section is the largest one. 
S- Three messages or one? 
” Those scholars who hold that the Bible is but a historical document 
of bygone days will have little difficulty with the differences existing be- 
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tween the three evangelists. Since they take it for granted that the Bible 
is a purely human book and that no absolute truth is to be found in it, 
they will look for reasons in the evangelists’ minds or in their environ- 
ment that will account for the differences. They will say, for instance, 
that the differences between the first three Gospels are due to the fact 
that the Synoptic Gospels represent the Chrisianity of Jerusalem, Rome, 
and Antioch respectively—that is, three entirely different and only loose- 
ly related types of early Christian teaching. Yet even from the historical 
viewpoint such explanations are unsatisfactory. We know that the early 
Christians believed in what they proclaimed as an absolute and perfect 
truth for whose sake they were prepared to forego family, home, repu- 
tation, and property. Thus, they cannot be credited with having fabri- 
cated the Gospels, or portions of them. Similarly, any substantial alter- 
ation of the original tradition would have required weighty reasons. It 
would presuppose new spiritual experiences transforming the original 
faith. Of such new factors in the history of the primitive church there is 
no evidence. 

Those students of the Bible, on the other hand, who accept a dictation 
theory of inspiration may refuse to see a problem in the differences ex- 
isting between the three parable sections. Why should not God be free 
to dictate to each of the evangelists as he pleases? This contentment, 
however, would be justifiable only if God had given the Bible merely as 
an evidence of the miraculous sway he held over the minds of the biblical 
writers. But we do not believe in the Bible because we are interested 
in inspiration. Rather, we are interested in the inspiration of the biblical 
writers because we believe that the Bible conveys a divine message to us. 

Thus, no matter what view of inspiration we adopt, the differences 
in the parable sections of the three synoptists raise a real problem for 
us. Why is it that God gave his message in three different ways? And 
what is the relationship between these messages? The real problem was 
often ignored in the exegesis of theologians who accepted without ques- 
tion the inspiration of the Bible. The great esteem in which Matthew’s 
Gospel was held, in conjunction with the substantial agreement among 
the first three evangelists, tempted the exegete to gloss over the differ- 
ences. All those passages which the three have in common were in- 
terpreted in the light of Matthew’s text, and thus as conveying an identi- 
cal message. The materials which were peculiar to Mark and Luke were 
regarded as supplementing Matthew. No serious attempt was made to 
interpret each Gospel in itself. For practical reasons, such a solution 
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seemed to be very helpful. But the inquisitive Christian mind has a 
right to ask, Why was it that God dictated three Gospels when he wanted 
to make only one of them normative in a strict sense? 

More consistent were those conservative scholars of about one hun- 
dred years ago who, taking all the differences in dead earnest, inter- 
preted them as conveying three entirely different messages. The ques- 
tion was never settled among them, however, as to how perfect the 
agreement between two evangelists had to be in order that we might 
believe in the identity of differently recorded events or sayings of Jesus. 
Moreover, those who carried the method to the extreme were confronted 
with the bewildering fact that in a situation which, according to all 
evangelists, was the same, Jesus must have performed very similar actions 
two or three times, or spoken similar words several times. While the re- 
sults of such multiplication would not be too serious when miracles or 
sayings of Jesus are concerned, because the religious interest dwells in 
their spiritual significance rather than in the date of their occurrence 
or their number, this method would lead to bewildering results if we 
had to assume, for instance, that the Transfiguration, the Last Supper, 
or the Passion occurred several times. There must be another way en- 
abling us to believe in the inspiration of the Bible while allowing us to 
find a positive meaning in the fact that the Gospels are nowhere in full 
agreement as to arrangement, text, or content. 

In my view, the problem presented by the Synoptic Gospels requires 
the recognition of two facts. Firstly, historical criticism has to be credited 
with having discovered a literary relationship between the first three 
Gospels. We are not able to state exactly the nature of that relationship 
but are probably correct in holding that Mark antedates Matthew and 
Luke and was used by them, notwithstanding the fact that other ma- 
terials contained in Matthew and Luke came from sources contempo- 
raneous with Mark or Mark’s sources. Secondly, we have to assume that 
the Holy Ghost was at work not only in the writing of the biblical books 
but also in the whole historical development of the church, including the 
transmission of the tradition that preceded the written Gospels. If this 
is true, differences in parallel passages of the Gospels can be explained in 
three different ways: 

1. At successive stages the church obtained increased light on certain 
things revealed so that the later record supplemented the earlier one. 

2. A certain fact had to be revealed through the medium of different 
groups or individuals because its supernatural character so far tran- 
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scended human language that a single presentation would have been 
misleading. In such a case the parallel statements converge toward a 
point that is not directly given by the biblical record. The differences 
in the Transfiguration narrative, for instance, or the scene in the Garden, 
probably belong to this group. 

3. The variants are due to variations of expression merely and thus 
are not essential; the truth is therefore to be sought in the common ele- 
ment underlying the parallels. 

Such a view requires the exegete to regard each Gospel as a complete 
unit presenting the divine message in an individual manner, and each sec- 
tion as being expressive of that specific presentation of the message; but 
also it requires him to investigate in each instance what would be the most 
plausible explanation of the differences found in parallel sections of the 
Gospels. While this method is more complicated than exegesis either of 
the rationalistic or of the literalistic type, it will be found to be the only 
method that resolves the problems remaining when the other methods 
are employed. Thus alone do we safeguard the fundamental oneness of 
the gospel without neglecting the diversity found in our Gospels. Thus 
alone is the diversity meaningful without destroying the revealed char- 
acter of the texts. I shall attempt to show this by expounding Mark 4: 
10-12 and its parallels in Matt. 13: 10-15 and Luke 8:9-10. 


The Meaning of the “Secret” 


According to Mark, Jesus gradually initiated His disciples into the 
dignity they possessed as his followers. In 6:7, when he sends them out, 
he reveals to them the specific privilege of the apostolate—the power 
over unclean spirits. But in the passage to be discussed he speaks of their 
basic privilege: as distinct from “those outside,” the disciples have been 
given the mystery of the Kingdom of God (Mark 4:11). The Authorized 
Version reads here: “Unto you it is given to know the mystery,” but the 
revisers were right in eliminating “to know.” The evidence of the early 
manuscripts shows that the infinitive was inserted in later times to as- 
similate the saying in Mark to the parallels in Matthew (13:11) and 
Luke (8:10). The term “mystery” that is used here is derived from a 
verb which originally meant “to shut” the mouth and thus designated 
a thing not spoken of to others. In some sense, certain religions of an- 
tiquity called their secret teachings and rites “mysteries.” It has been 
held by some that in this passage the word is employed in the same sense. 
But there is another meaning of “mystery” which we find, for instance, 
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in the Greek translation of Dan. 2:25, and in other Jewish works of the 
intertestamental period. There it designates the secret purpose—for ex- 
ample, of a king or a general. We shall do well to assume that the word 
employed in this passage by Jesus followed the usage of the Jewish 
sources. Thus understood, the term, which occurs only here in the Gos- 
pels, agrees with other passages of the New Testament in which it is 
also found, particularly in the letters of Paul. This meaning of “mys- 
tery,” also, agrees better with the biblical idea of God than does the 
pagan usage. Throughout the two Testaments the God of the Bible is 
described as a person who has a purpose with mankind and who, step 
by step in the history of the chosen people, carries out his plan. Thus 
“mystery” here, as in other New Testament passages, does not denote 
that which is incomprehensible, or inaccessible to human knowledge, but 
rather “the secret of the purpose” which God kept for himself but which 
he finally revealed to human beings. Thus we read in Rom. 16:25 of 
“the message concerning Jesus Christ according to the disclosure of the 
mystery which was kept secret for long ages but is now made manifest. 
(Cf. also I Cor. 2:6-9). If the term were employed in the sense used by 
the mystery religions, it would be absurd that the New Testament should 
speak of revealing or manifesting it and that the Apostles should pro- 
claim it (Eph. 6:19). The mysteries of the mystery religions were not 
to be publicly proclaimed but rather to be kept secret from all except 
the initiate. 

Mark indicates in this passage what the secret purpose of God con- 
cerns. It is the secret of the “kingdom of God.” The Greek word thus 
rendered in our Bible does not exactly mean “kingdom” in the sense in 
which we employ that word. A “kingdom” is comprised of territory 
and people organized politically with a king as head. But the Old Testa- 
ment usage teaches us that in such phrases as “kingdom of God” the 
royal power of God and the actual exercise of that power is meant. 
When the Baptist, and then Jesus, proclaimed that the Kingdom of God 
was “at hand,” they meant thereby that God had taken the reins of this 
world into his own hands and that the Prince of Darkness, who thus far 
by divine permission had held sway over it, had been deposed. The ex- 
pression “the secret of the Kingdom of God” tells us that from the very 
creation of the world it was God’s purpose eventually to exercise his 
tule over this world directly. Therefore, Jesus is called Immanuel, “God 
with us” (Matt. 1:23). The Kingdom of God is now in our midst 
through Jesus (Luke 17:21) ; God now holds sway over men. Thus we 
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learn by implication that when God made this world it was his inten- 
tion that it should be a world in which ultimately his will would be recog. 
nized by all his creatures, and in which nobody would act contrary to 
his will. That is what Paul expresses by the phrase, “that God may be all 
in all” (I Cor. 15:28). In other words, ours is a world in which the 
creatures are given freedom to disregard the will of God. This explains 
the fact that people often interpret the universe in atheistic terms, hold- 
ing that an understanding of the nature of the world does not require 
belief in the existence of God. However, such a view would be correct 
only if what we see going on in this world were the unchangeable essence 
of this world. The truth, however, is that this world changes its nature, 
though in a manner not noticed by the ordinary man. The change is 
according to a divine plan which God keeps so secret that neither phil- 
osopher nor scientist is capable of discovering it. Only those to whom 
God reveals the secret of his mind will be aware of the hidden transfor- 
mation. The establishment of his power does not come “with signs to 
be observed” (Luke 17:20 R.S.V.). Nor is it to be wondered that the 
actual kingdom was in such slight accord with the expectations of the 
Jews. Their thoughts concerning it were human—not divine. 

The way in which the Kingdom of God “comes” is described by Jesus 
in his parables. But the reference to the “secret of the Kingdom” is not 
made here to characterize Jesus’ parabolic teaching. Rather, it is to 
explain the lack of understanding on the part of those outside. The par- 
ables do not themselves disclose the secret. They only describe the 
process by which God establishes his sovereign power. Nor is the “secret 
purpose” to be identified with the explanations of the parables given by 
Jesus. For while Jesus announced to his disciples that to them the secret 
of the Kingdom was given, he also asked them in astonishment: “Do 
you not understand this parable? How then will you understand all the 
parables?” (Mark 4:13). Thus it is obviously possible to have “the se- 
cret” and yet to need guidance in the interpretation of the parables. 


How is the Secret Given? 


The parables presuppose the secret, but neither in the parables nor 
in their explanation does Jesus divulge it. He does not tell who the 
giver is or what kind of “word” he broadcasts, nor does he disclose the 
identity of the Son of Man. This secret intention is characterized as 
“given to you,” the “you” being “those who were about him with the 
twelve” (Mark 4:10), that is to say, his intimate followers. To them 
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the secret purpose “has been given.” The giver is not mentioned, but we 
shall not be mistaken when here, as in many other biblical passages, the 
absolute use of a verb in the passive voice presupposes God as the sub- 
ject. These people, then, did not find the secret as a result of their in- 
quiries or speculations. They received their intimation of it from God 
himself. The way in which Jesus states this divine disclosure (“to you 
has been given”) implies that not all men have been made sharers of 
this secret. The contrasting phrase, “those outside,” underscores the priv- 
ileged position of those to whom the secret is given. The phrase cannot 
mean “those who are at the moment outside of the house” because the 
house has not been mentioned previously, nor can it designate the “com- 
mon people” as distinguished from the disciples because the “common 
people,” the “crowds,” are the recipients of Jesus’ teaching in numerous 
instances. Rather, the expression “those outside,” which in a number of 
other New Testament passages is employed as a technical term and has 
Jewish antecedents, means “those outside the ‘Kingdom,’ ” which is to 
say, those who do not recognize the sovereign power of God in their 
lives. This passage has been regarded by Calvin and many of his fol- 
lowers as a Classical proof text for predestination. Not all these exegetes 
have been quite as cautious as Calvin, however. The contrast in which 
the “given” stands with “seeing yet not perceiving,” and the fact that by 
“you” the followers of Jesus are meant, makes it possible to interpret 
Jesus’ words as meaning: it is God’s decree that those who are open- 
minded to the approach of the “kingdom” shall perceive its secret, but 
that it shall be withheld from the rest. Thus interpreted, the-openmind- 
edness is the prerequisite but not the cause of perceiving the secret (Cf. 
also James 1:5-8). 

But even so, the revelation that “to you has been given the secret of 
God’s royal power” sounds paradoxical. It is obviously possible to “live 
in the Kingdom” without realizing the secret of the divine purpose. It 
is necessary for Jesus to point out to his disciples what has been a fact 
in their lives for some while (that is the meaning of the perfect tense “it 
has been given”). When and how was the secret given to them? The 
answer will depend on what we understand by the secret itself. Those 
who accept the variant of the Greek text adopted for the King James 
Version (“to you it is given to know the mystery”) will think of the mys- 
tery as an idea that has been revealed to Jesus’ followers. The absence 
of the infinitive in the oldest manuscripts points in another direction, 
however. The apostle Paul is able to offer us guidance. In Col. 1:27, he 
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speaks of “this mystery . . . which is Christ in you” ; he also mentions “the 
mystery of Christ” in Eph. 3:4, and in I Tim. 3:16 he refers to the 
great “mystery of our religion,” which is Jesus Christ. The latter passage 
is particularly interesting. The Authorized Version, following later 
manuscripts, has: “God was manifest in the flesh,” but the revisers were 
fully justified, when using manuscript evidence of an earlier date they 
translated “he who was manifested.” Here, as in Col. 1:27, Paul uses 
the relative pronoun in the masculine referring to to mysterion which is 
neuter, whereas, according to the grammatical rule, the relative pro- 
noun should agree with the antecedent in gender. In both passages, Paul 
wants by this grammatical irregularity to express the fact that Jesus 
Christ himself is the secret purpose of God. The secret is not a doctrine 
concerning Christ but, rather, the Son of God himself in his incarnate 
life as he has entered into the lives of his followers. It is through actions 
primarily that God both carries out and reveals his purpose. The fact 
that Jesus himself is the secret purpose of God given to the disciples ex- 
plains the difference between the Jewish idea of the Kingdom and that 
of Jesus. To the rabbis, the Kingdom is in the first place a law, a demand, 
an obligation, a yoke which a man has to take upon himself; whereas in 
the teaching of Jesus, it is a divine gift offered to men, the gift of fellow- 
ship with Jesus which is so precious that losing it would render life 
meaningless (John 6:68-69). Apart from Jesus, God is known to us 
as the sovereign ruler of heaven and earth. In our Lord, he reveals the 
deepest secret of his reign, which is grace—grace that enables us to share 
in his rule (Matt. 5:3, 10; James 2:5; I Pet. 2:9; Rev. 1:6). 


The Privilege of Disciplehood 


With this understanding, the expression “has been given”’ receives its 
full force. There were many people at that time who saw and heard 
Jesus, yet he was not given to them; whereas, those who followed him 
and came under his sway had fellowship with him. But Jesus makes it 
plain to them that this fellowship was a divine gift. His word “You did 
not choose me, but I chose you” (John 15:16), expresses the same fact. 
Consequently, to those outside “no sign shall be given” (Mark 8:12). 
The signs are there but these people do not understand their significance. 
That the Baptist, despite his providential greatness, is outside of 
the Kingdom (Matt. 11:11; Luke 7:28) can be seen from the fact that 
he did not understand the Messianic signs accompanying the work of 
Jesus (Matt. 11:2-6; Luke 7:18-23). Similarly the Pharisees did not 
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realize that the Kingdom had “come upon” them, when Jesus over- 
threw the satanic powers (Matt. 12:28; Luke 11:20). Finally, Paul’s 
definition of the secret as “Christ in you” (Col. 1:27) makes plain that 
it was not by means of the outside contact with Jesus that the secret was 
given to them, but rather by that inner communion with him, as a result 
of which he had become part of their own lives. When they accepted 
Jesus’ call they “entered into” the Kingdom of God: that is, God’s sov- 
ereign will began to rule over their lives. That was what God had in 
mind ere he made the world. The secret was hidden in God before time 
began (Eph. 3:9; Cf. Eph. 1; I Cor. 2:7). It worked in this world 
throughout all time. Communion with God through Christ was the hid- 
den goal toward which all history converged. But that fact could not 
be clearly recognized until the fellowship had become a historical event. 
By the fact that the disciples had fellowship with his Son, communion be- 
tween God and man was established. They lived according to the pur- 
pose of God before they knew that God had such a plan. Thus, even 
while they were not yet fully aware of his identity, Jesus could say of 
them that the secret was given to them. Not until a later moment, how- 
ever, would Peter understand what privilege had been granted to them, 
and confess, “You are the Christ” (Mark 8:29). 


The Blindness of the Outsiders 


To the disclosure of the great privilege which his followers enjoy, 
Jesus adds a few words of perplexing harshness about “those who are 
outside”’: “But to those outside everything is (or, takes place) in parables, 
so that they may indeed see but not perceive, and may indeed hear but 
not understand; lest they should turn again and be forgiven” (R.S.V.) 
The new version regards the duplication of the verb, the Authorized 
Version and Revised Version translated “seeing they may see,” as a Semi- 
tism expressing the full force of the verb: “no doubt, they see yet do 
they not perceive it.” The sentence indicates that the ministry of Christ 
has brought about a separation of mankind into those who follow him, 
and those who refuse to place themselves under his influence. The latter 
group has made itself incapable of understanding what, in the estab- 
lishment of God’s power, is taking place. Everything is a “parable” to 
them. Here, as elsewhere in the New Testament, expressions of totality, 
such as “everything,” are not used in an absolute sense but as relative to 
the situation. Since the former group is described in its relation to the 
“Kingdom of God,” the “everything” here must refer to the same fact: 
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“everything that has to do with the establishment of God’s reign over 
this earth.” The Greek word for “parable” used here is the same which 
renders the Hebrew mashal in the Septuagint. This Hebrew word des- 
ignates brief sayings of wisdom, especially those with a hidden or enig- 
matic meaning. Thus, Jesus does not speak here merely of his teaching 
in parables but in general of the impression his work must make upon 
those outside. Not realizing who he is, they notice that there is something 
important going on wherever Jesus is, but they are unable to tell what 
it all means. 

This enigmatic character of Jesus’ career was given deliberate expres- 
sion by the fact that he was teaching in parables. But his whole life was 
incomprehensible to those outside. The miracles of Jesus were am- 
biguous as all miracles are. Supernatural power is required to perform 
miracles, but the power may be the Devil’s and the miracle may be 
black magic. No wonder Jesus’ opponents suggested such an explana- 
tion of his miracles (Mark 3:25). Similarly, nobody could deny that 
Jesus spoke and taught as one “who had authority” (Mark 1:22). But 
again, there have been powerful speakers who definitely were not in- 
spired by God but, rather, used their oratorical abilities for sinister pur- 
poses. The Pharisees and scribes tried hard to prove that Jesus’ teach- 
ing was subversive and contrary to the true religion which God himself 
had revealed. These reactions of his adversaries confirmed what Jesus 
had in mind when he said that to them everything was parable, that is 
enigmatic. Jesus aroused their interest and they could not deny that 
there was something extraordinary about him, but they tried all possible 
explanations except the true one. Only those who followed Jesus faith- 
fully discovered that he continued the work which God had started with 
his people in the days of the prophets. Those who regarded him as no 
more than a great teacher obtained no light. The rich youth, for instance, 
did not understand that only by following Jesus personally could he 
solve his problems. He wanted a word of wisdom where personal alle- 
giance alone could help him, and hence he did not receive the “secret 
of the Kingdom.” The fate of those outside is described in a manner 
which makes it plain that Jesus is speaking here of a divine law, just as 
the possession of the secret must be imparted by God. Those outside can 
do nothing to understand Jesus so long as they keep themselves outside 
the sphere of his power. Because they are not “within the Kingdom,” 
everything related to it must appear to them enigmatic just as the move- 
ments of the players are utterly bewildering to a person who, knowing 
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nothing of the rules, watches a football game for the first time. But 
there is this difference: in the case of the game, the onlooker is able to 
learn the rules without ever playing football himself; whereas, the per- 
son who has not followed Jesus will never be able to make any sense of 
what is going on about him. 


The Responsibility for Blindness 


To this general characterization of the two groups, Jesus adds a word 
concerning the divine purpose of such an arrangement: “so that they 
may indeed see but not perceive, and may indeed hear but not under- 
stand; lest they should turn again, and be forgiven” (R.S.V.). The ma- 
jority of English versions render the introductory conjunction by the 
consecutive “so that,” whereas the Greek demands the final “in order 
that.” The passage is admittedly difficult, both in itself and due to the 
fact that Matthew in his parallel passage 13:13 has “because.” The 
expression “in order that” may be intepreted in two different ways. It 
may mean, “everything concerning the Kingdom is offered to those out- 
side in an enigmatic way in order that they should see and not perceive” ; 
or, with a different slant, “in order that the prophecy of Isa. 6:9-10 (to 
which Jesus here refers) should be fulfilled, which says, ‘Seeing they see 
but do not perceive.’ ” According to the first interpretation, the enigmatic 
character of Jesus’ work would be a divine device by means of which 
those outside would be inevitably ruined, and it would be God’s inten- 
tion to let them perish. God himself would make things incomprehen- 
sible to them. According to the second interpretation, it would be their 
standing and living outside that would cause events to remain obscure 
to them, and thus the prophecy of old would be fulfilled in their lives. 
While it is impossible to be too dogmatic on this point, the greater prob- 
ability is in favor of the second interpretation. The parallelism of thought 
would require that, just as the followers of Jesus had spontaneously fol- 
lowed him, so those outside stood there of their own accord, and that 
the divine necessity effected only their opposite relations to the secret 
of God’s purpose. This interpretation is corroborated by the fact that 
in this instance Jesus uses words from the Old Testament (Isa. 6:9-10). 
How could he predict that his mission would have only a partial success 
unless he saw that what God had foretold Isaiah at the beginning of 
his career was a general law? The fact that God intimated his partial 
failure to Isaiah, who acted prior to the time when the “Kingdom of 
God” was established, indicates that the law of partial failure is part of 
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the divine purpose. Some will not believe—not because Jesus is not the 
Messiah, nor because his works are not divine, nor because God is not 
powerful enough; but, rather, because they love their own interests and 
this world more than they love God. God does not change the wills of 
man in an external way, yet neither does he allow man to reach his 
destination by his own strength. As John expresses it: God wants “the 
world,” that is, the whole of mankind, to be saved. But it is also his de- 
cree that none but those who believe in Jesus Christ should be saved 
(John 3:16); or, as Mark has it in a negative statement, “lest they 
should turn again and be forgiven.” As Calvin says, their spiritual 
blindness and their lack of understanding are their own fault—the nec- 
essary and inevitable results of their keeping outside and not following 
Jesus. God himself has arranged this fatal connection between men’s 
unwillingness to recognize the Creator’s sovereignty, and their spiritual 
blindness and deafness, because it is his will that their refusal shall have 
permanent consequences. They had their chance and their choice, yet 
did not use them. They will not have another. 

This is a view of God which some of us may dislike. We would prefer 
a God who keeps the doors open to the sinner indefinitely. We should 
place this saying in its context, however, lest we read too little or too 
much into it. Jesus does not say here, nor did he ever say, that a person 
who once refused to believe would never be given any further chance. 
In this passage, he discusses the ontological basis, not the psychology, of 
belief. He is referring to those who rejected him and thus deliberately 
turned their backs to the outstretched hand of God. This was the chance 
sent to them by God; in Jesus God offered them the way to his heart. It 
is not God’s intention that these people shall be lost for ever. But he does 
not allow people to choose their own way of salvation. From the moment 
he sends Christ to them, all other roads to salvation are blocked for them. 
Jesus says nothing here, either, about the salvation of the countless mil- 
lions of Jews and Gentiles who never heard of him and never came in 
contact with him. He states only that once people are confronted with 
him they are left no choice. They must accept him as their Saviour, or 
forfeit salvation. 

Those who interpret Mark 4:11-12 as referring only to Jesus’ para- 
bolic teaching will usually regard these verses as spurious because they 
seem to be contrary both to the nature of parables and to the purpose 
of Jesus’ mission. But this criticism overlooks two facts. Firstly, while it 
is true to say that a parable would miss its purpose if it were so confused 
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or obscure that the point of comparison could not be grasped at all, it is 
not the parable’s task to indicate in detail the object with which the 
comparison is to be made. This is particularly true of the Hebrew 
mashal, which is commonly used to test the sagacity of the hearer. It 
conceals and reveals at the same time. Ignoring this element of con- 
cealment, exegetes find only truisms in Jesus’ parables. Secondly, there 
is nothing in the New Testament to support the view that Jesus spoke 
in parables to make his teaching intelligible to the simple minded. He 
uses image, metaphor, and example story—for instance, that of the good 
Samaritan—to illustrate certain moral truths. But the parables, strictly 
speaking, particularly those of the Kingdom, do not so much illustrate 
as illuminate the secret purpose of God. The “ethico-religious truths” 
that some of the more superficial interpreters pretend to find in them 
should not be denied. But if it had been for this reason only that Jesus 
spoke in parables, he would have wasted his time by telling things people 
already knew. A secret, on the other hand, requires illumination as to 
its details. But this illumination remains incomprehensible to those who 
do not know the secret. To them, the parables are code language. 


The Secret According to Matthew 


The saying of Jesus concerning the secret of the Kingdom is found 
in Matthew and Luke in the same context as in Mark, namely, in con- 
nection with the parable of the sower; but it is briefer in Luke and con- 
siderably longer in Matthew. Textual comparison will show that in both 
Matthew 13:10-13 and Luke 8:9-10 a form of the saying can be dis- 
cerned that differs slightly from that of Mark. This fact admits of two 
different explanations. The same utterance could be made repeatedly 
by Jesus, and, while substantially identical, the wording might have dif- 
fered to a certain extent. There are a number of sayings in the Gospels 
which are best explained as doublets; that is, as repeated by Jesus on 
different occasions, and with slight variations. Different groups in the 
primitive church would remember the saying as spoken on different 
occasions. This is certainly the case with those sayings of Jesus which 
the same evangelist records two or three times. In other instances, how- 
ever, this explanation is less convincing. We have to reckon with the 
possibility that a saying of Jesus was not preserved literally by the primi- 
tive church and that our parallel texts are recording local variations. 
This is probably the case here. Such a divergency might be explained by 
carelessness in the transmission, or by arbitrary changes. Where this 
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view is held consistently, however, the Bible loses all practical value for 
our religion. If everything in it is human, one view is just as good as 
another. 

Matters are quite different when we assume that the changes were 
made under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. In that case, we do not 
attempt to find the one original meaning behind the variants of the evan- 
gelists; but, rather, we must look out for the separate meanings of each 
of them, because all of them are equally authoritative. Since they all 
go back to what Jesus said originally, their respective meanings must 
show an inner relationship. The older harmonistic view of exegesis as- 
sumed that the parallels had identical meanings and disregarded the dif- 
ferences of wording. Not only was this procedure inconsistent, confining 
inspiration to the general content of the biblical books and not applying 
it to the details of the text, but also the exegesis based upon such a view 
led to an impoverishment of Christian knowledge. Though God had 
given the church three Synoptic Gospels, such exegesis treated them as 
though they were all one. Our exegetical method will enable us to see the 
oneness of the gospel in the diversity of its presentations. 

Unlike Mark, which reads, “unto you is given the mystery of the 
kingdom,” both Matthew and Luke have, “unto you it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom.” The use of the plural indicates that the 
two evangelists are not thinking of the factual givenness of the mystery 
as the believers have it in Jesus Christ; but, rather, of the various impli- 
cations of that secret which, by the gracious will of God, would be re- 
vealed to them. Just as Paul, the evangelists may regard as such mys- 
teries the fact that the Gentiles are unreservedly included in the chosen 
people (Eph. 3:8; cf. I Tim. 3:16), the cosmic role of Christ as the 
head of the universe (Eph. 1:9), the providential unbelief of the Jews 
(Rom. 11:25), etc. All these mysteries are intelligible only to those to 
whom the inner communion with Christ has been granted. Some inter- 
pret “the mysteries” as referring to the events taking place between 
Christ’s suffering and his glory, others as the unfamiliar features of the 
Kingdom of God. But such views do not take the term mysterion in its 
correct sense. The evangelists speak of the “state secrets of the King- 
dom” (Stier), implying in the plural, no less than in the singular, a di- 
vine purpose. Matthew contrasts the “you” with “those ones,” Luke 
with “others” or “the rest.” Their language points to a providential divi- 
sion of mankind into two groups, but the second group is referred to in 
terms even more enigmatic than those used by Mark. The implication 
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seems to be that the readers themselves would have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding who was meant. Jesus himself may have used such code 
words. In the language of secret organizations and movements “they” 
always designates those who not only have no part in it, but are hostile. 

A further point to be discussed is the fact that Matthew speaks of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, whereas Mark and Luke call it the Kingdom of 
God. This difference does not warrant assigning to the Matthean ex- 
pression a separate meaning. In spite of Scofield and others, the two ex- 
pressions for the Kingdom are synonymous. In the New Testament the 
expression “Kingdom of Heaven” occurs only in Matthew. If a differ- 
entiation were intended, it is strange that Matthew’s gospel should so 
onesidedly speak of the Kingdom of Heaven, withholding almost com- 
pletely from its readers the secrets of the Kingdom of God. It would be 
an even stranger circumstance to find here, as in so many other instances, 
things predicated of the Kingdom of Heaven which in Mark and Luke 
are predicated of the Kingdom of God, if the latter term signifies a state 
entirely different from the former. One cannot but marvel at the arbi- 
trary way in which Scofield in a note to Matt. 6:33 attempts to differ- 
entiate the two without any real basis in the biblical texts. Scofield him- 
self has to admit that “the two have almost all things in common.” The 
truth is that they have nothing not common to both. The difference is 
purely linguistic. It has long been recognized that in rabbinical liter- 
ature “heaven” is one of several words frequently substituted for “God,” 
because many Jews refrained from pronouncing the name of God. 

The use of the plural (“mysteries”) is explained in Matt. 13:12 by 
an arrangement of the text that differs slightly from that of Mark and 
Luke. The first evangelist continues by saying: “For to him who has 
will more be given, and he will have abundance; but from him who has 
not, even what he has will be taken away” (Matt. 13:12 R.S.V.) This 
word of Jesus is found in Mark and Luke in a different context at the 
end of the parable section. The only real difference is Matthew’s addi- 
tion, “and he will have abundance,” a feature that discloses his personal 
experience. Once a person has got hold of the centrality of Jesus, he has 
the secret of the Kingdom, and the various aspects of the execution of 
God’s purpose become manifest to him. Paul’s growing insight into the 
mysteries of God, no less than the deepened understanding of the work of 
Christ as it was granted to the primitive church, bears witness to the 
truth of the promise. Truly Christian life rooted in Jesus Christ is a life in 
which the Spirit of Christ leads the believer into all truth (John 16:13). 
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The second half of this saying is somewhat enigmatic. How can it be 
said that “from him who has not, even what he has will be taken away”? 
Some commentators hold that the expression “what he has,” is to be 
taken ironically. But the saying loses its point when there is nothing to 
be taken away. The objects of having must obviously be different in the 
two instances. The first one refers to the mystery of the Kingdom. One 
who does not have the clue to the Kingdom is not necessarily a person 
compietely ignorant of the Kingdom. The most striking illustration is 
Judas Iscariot. He believed in the Kingdom of God, and he believed also 
that Jesus was right when he proclaimed that the establishment of God’s 
rule was at hand. But to the traitor the secret was not given. He did 
not believe that in Jesus as he was, without earthly or heavenly pomp, 
and without political or social success, the power of God had been actu- 
alized among men. No matter what moved him to betray Jesus, whether 
it was sheer greed, or, as some of his modern apologists think, the de- 
sire to force Jesus to proclaim the Kingdom in power, his deed clearly 
showed that he had never understood who Jesus really was. He was not 
an unbeliever; he was on the way to the Kingdom. But what he thought 
and believed about the Kingdom was all turned into its opposite when 
he betrayed him who was the king of the Kingdom instead of obediently 
following his king. “What he has” refers to the things pertaining to the 
Kingdom of God, and not, for instance, to “the splendid gifts of the 
unbelievers.” For there is no evidence that as a result of unbelief these 
gifts are lost. It is in this sense that the story of the scribe in Mark 12: 
32-34 is to be interpreted. He was “not far from the Kingdom of God” 
(vs. 34), but there is no intimation in the story that he would enter it 
later on. We have rather to supplement: “but you lack the one thing 
needful” (Luke 10:42). The same was true of the Jews. They had so 
many things which pointed to their future share in the Kingdom—“the 
Sonship, the glory, the covenants, the giving of the law, the true worship 
and the promises; to them belong the patriarchs, and . . . according to 
the flesh . . . the Christ” (Rom. 9:4-5). Yet all these privileges became 
valueless to the Jews at the moment when they rejected Jesus and cried: 
“Crucify, crucify!” For, with this rejection of him in whom their whole 
past culminated, they rejected their own past. To the present day they 
do not realize what they did. They still think that all these privileges 
were ends in themselves; whereas, in fact, they pointed beyond them- 
selves to him who was the end and fulfilment of the law (Rom. 10:4), 
and that seed of Abraham for whose cause the patriarch was chosen. 
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The Secret According to Luke 


Luke offers no special problem. His text is almost identical with that 
of Mark. The way in which Luke introduces the explanation of the par- 
able of the sower (vs. 11) indicates that he, too, considers the statement 
concerning the secret of God’s rule as being of a general character. But 
it seems that the antithesis he has in mind is different from the one Mat- 
thew is pointing out. In Matt. 13:11, the antithesis is one of rejection 
and election. In Luke 8:10, both groups are said to receive the secrets: 
the disciples in such a manner that they know and understand them, the 
others in parabolic manner. The Lukan text speaks of the way Jesus 
presents the secrets, Matthew of the divine origin of their understanding. 
There is a way of “knowing” or “having” the mysteries in which every- 
body may be said to know or have them. The teaching of Jesus was not 
an esoteric one to be kept secret by the initiates. But it would be a great 
mistake to believe that, for this reason, the purpose of God will be under- 
stood by everybody who hears about it. For the understanding of God’s 
revelation is not identical with the comprehension of the words and 
ideas by which it is expressed. What is required is an understanding of 
the inner life of God as it manifests itself in external events, above all in 
the ministry of Jesus. This understanding must be given to men. 


What Luke means by this “knowledge” can be learned from the way 
he describes the audience’s reaction to Peter’s speech at Pentecost. ‘Thou- 
sands noticed the strange agitations and heard the inarticulate cries of that 
small first Christian congregation. “All were amazed and perplexed, say- 
ing to one another, ‘What does this mean?’ But others mocking said, “They 
are filled with new wine.’ ” (Acts 2:12-13). The latter group was com- 
pletely blind. They did not even realize that something extraordinary 
was taking place under their eyes and by an obviously absurd explana- 
tion tried to dismiss the whole thing as being irrelevant. The other group 
felt that this was an act of God, yet even so they remained perplexed. 
They did not know what it meant. It remained to them a “parable.” 
Then comes Peter and gives the explanation. He proclaims that this 
event indicates to the world the heavenly enthronement of Jesus. Only 
one whose heart and mind were at one with Jesus, and who knew that 
Jesus was the Christ, was capable of realizing the connection between the 
kind of spirit operative in the speaking in tongues, on the one hand, and 
the heavenly rule of Jesus on the other. 
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The Implied Imperatives 


Two practical conclusions can be derived from these considerations, 
Firstly, the records not only of Jesus’ statement concerning the secret 
purpose of God, but also of its actualization in the life of Jesus, have been 
extant in writing for almost 1900 years. Yet to millions who read them 
the secret was never given. This shows clearly that an intellectual under- 
standing of the words of the Bible is not the kind of knowledge of which 
Matthew and Luke speak. What is so repellent in the Gospels to many 
people is not the message that God is good and merciful. They are anx- 
ious to believe that. But they refuse to go to the very heart of that divine 
mercy and love, to that point where it is more than kindness on a vast 
scale. The “givenness” of God’s purpose in Jesus Christ, that is, the fact 
that God makes himself one with human nature and thus becomes so 
“impotent,” seems to be incompatible with the nature of God. The se- 
cret reason for this reluctance is to be found in man’s natural unwilling- 
ness to be forgiven, because forgiveness hurts his pride. Realizing this 
fact, we must make the proclamation of the Gospels the center of our 
message. Only by bringing people into contact with the whole ministry 
of Jesus, rather than with a Christology, can we enable them to love him. 
Only to those who love him will the secret of his royal power be given. 

Secondly, the “secret” is the secret of the present Kingdom. It is not 
enough to preach personal fellowship with Jesus. Such fellowship can 
be of a purely sentimental character, as the history of Christian devotion 
shows. The Jesus with whom we are invited to have communion is the 
present king of the Kingdom. With him a new divine power enters into 
the universe, incomprehensible to those outside but no less real on that 
account. Fellowship with Jesus implies allegiance and obedience to 
him—obedience not merely to commandments which he proclaims but 
also, and above all, to him personally. Such allegiance is readiness to 
forego the ways and practices of the world with its belief in external 
power, and willingness to trust in his guidance. But the fact that Jesus 
is King and Lord, who executes the purpose of God, implies also the fact 
of his actual power. He transforms the structure of this world. Where 
he is, the essence of things is changed. Thus our message is not purely 
or primarily concerned with things of the past. The Christ whom we 
proclaim is a living, active Christ who works for God’s own goal. The 
dynamic of our faith is the criterion by which we recognize that we have 
grasped the secret. As we feel impelled by him to move to far distant 
goals, we know that to us is given the secret purpose of the Kingdom. 
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Did the Jews Kill Jesus?’ 


Historical Criticism in the Pulpit 
by JOSEPH R. SIZOO 


Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I may take it 
again. No one taketh it away from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again —Joun 10:17, 18. 


You po not have to travel far or keep your ear to the ground very long 
to discover a growing sense of racial antagonism. It makes one shudder 
to think that so soon after the ending of the war, during which we buried 
our intolerances and held fast to one another, there should emerge this 
stark and ugly thing called anti-Semitism. Many of us had hoped that 
at long last that cancerous growth had been removed, but the fact is that 
the antagonism is mounting. It is hard not to be disillusioned today. 
But what is still more tragic is that those who name Christ’s name are 
often the very cause of that tension and are partners to it. What crimes 
and intolerances have been committed in his name! It is one of the trage- 
dies of history that he who died on Calvary to reconcile man to God and 
man to his fellow men should be made the stone of stumbling to that very 
reconciliation. It frightens one to think that Calvary has been used to 
deepen and intensify bitterness toward those from among whom he came. 
Bitterness toward the Jew which has run so deep through the centuries 
is all too often kept aflame by Christian people because “the Jews killed 
Jesus.” All too many in the Christian church have supposed that three 
million of his fellow countrymen banded together in an orgaiiized attempt 
to do away with him. They would make us believe that the whole nation 
in that tiny point of time was responsible for his crucifixion and that. 
therefore, there rests upon them a double dose of original sin. We have 
developed a comfortable and convenient way of pushing responsibility 
for that guilt on the shoulders of others. And because of what was done 
by the Jews of Palestine in 33 A.D. we seek to justify bitterness and re- 





*Dr. Sizoo’s timely sermon has been substituted for the pulpit exposition of Dr. George W. 
Richards announced for this issue. It is the intention of the editors to present Dr. Richards’ 
discourse in a later issue. 
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proach to the modern Jew. There is that commandment which has the 
warning: “visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that hate me.” But we are not satis- 
fied with that judgment and continue to hold the reproach and judgment 
beyond the sixtieth generation and ad infinitum. 

If we had known our New Testament better we should never have per- 
mitted this cruel reproach to intensify in the Christian world. It is be- 
cause we do not understand the Scriptures that all this has come to pass, 
Historical criticism has made great contributions to the Christian faith, 
but in no area of life can it make a greater contribution than to explode 
this dreadful myth that the Jews by organized intent killed Jesus. Modern 
New Testament scholarship has a great duty to perform in lifting the 
cloud upon that accusation. As one studies the New Testament critically 
and carefully with a knowledge of its background there is no warrant 
for any such reproach. Sometimes we have a way of saying that historical 
criticism and study of the New Testament may be intriguing to scholars, 
but that it has little bearing upon the day by day life of our time. Well, 
in this instance you find once and forever what a profound bearing bibli- 
cal criticism and historical research have upon at least one problem of 
our contemporary world. There-is a breath-taking need for the historical 
approach to the New Testament if there is to be resolved once and forever 
the cruel tensions between races which find expression in modern anti- 
Semitism. It is for this reason that I would like to raise quite dispassion- 
ately this grim question. If somehow the clouds of ignorance can be lifted 
from that guilt, then perhaps we will begin to solve that racial tension 
which is intensifying today and in which too many well-meaning Chris- 
tian people have played a part. Nor are we discussing just a simple, aca- 
demic question. If once and forever we can find the answer to the ques- 
tion, we may help to bring in a new day of understanding. 

The longer one studies the New Testament and the more one becomes 
familiar with the historic background of New Testament life the deeper 
becomes the conviction that by no possible stretch of the imagination or 
conscience can one hold the view that the Jews killed Jesus. That is my 
contention. I hold to that conviction for two reasons: the first is theo- 
logical and the second is historical. 


I 


Theologically it is utterly impossible to hold to the belief that the Jews 
killed Jesus. Through the entire New Testament there runs the refrain, 
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“He gave his life a ransom for many.” It would be well to recall the words 
which Jesus spoke to the Pharisees, “. . . I lay down my life, that I may 
take it again. No one taketh it away from me, but I lay it down of my- 
self.” Jesus gave his life; it was not taken away from him. His death 
was not an accident. Jesus is not a martyr, but a savior. He was not 
killed. He voluntarily gave his life. If the Jews killed Jesus, imply- 
ing that he would not have died but for the organized attempt to rid 
the world of him, then Jesus is no better than a thousand other mar- 
tyrs who have been put to death for a conviction. To contend that the 
Jews killed Jesus invalidates his claim that he gave his life and that he 
is the Lamb of God. If, of course, one cannot accept him as the Saviour 
who gave his life then nothing comes of my claim. Long ago Paul wrote, 
“Him who was delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God.” There it is, and you cannot get around it. You can con- 
ceive of Calvary only in terms of the eternal purpose of God. It was sin 
which nailed him to the Cross: the sin of mankind, the sin of the ages, 
the sin of the world. Insofar as the Jews represent a group of humanity 
they are responsible. But their responsibility is no greater than that of 
any other group of humanity. There is no other possible explanation 
of Calvary save in this affirmation, “God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son.” 


2 


Then, too, it is impossible to maintain that the Jews killed Jesus, for 
historical reasons. If it is possible to dignify the episodes which crowded 
into the last hours of the life of our Lord by the word trial, then Jesus 
had two trials. The first was before a religious group. It is referred to 
as the Sanhedrin, which literally means “a coming together.” I will re- 
fer to this at length a little later. It was a mere handful of men brought 
together rather quickly. They did not meet as a court to consider honest 
testimony. They did not sit as judges, but as prosecutors and executors. 
The witnesses who were presented to this group had been paid to bear 
false testimony. They accused Jesus of calling himself Son of God. They 
charged him with blasphemy. It was obvious that these witnesses became 
very confused and hopelessly entangled in their testimony. They had 
forgotten what they had been told and so they could not agree. And fur- 
thermore, there were many at that time who were called sons of God. 
So the charges fell by the wayside. This small, self-appointed group could 
not condemn Jesus on religious grounds. When the attempt, therefore, 
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to charge our Lord with blasphemy failed, this same little group brought 
him before Pontius Pilate where the so-called second trial of Jesus took 
place. This second trial was not a religious court, but a political court 
and was controlled, not by the Jews, but by the Romans. He was charged, 
not with a crime against religion, but with a crime against the state. 
He was accused in this second trial, not of blasphemy, but of treason. 
They told the Roman court that Jesus had called himself king and there- 
fore superseded the authority of Rome. The details of that trial are 
quite familiar. It was the charge preferred against him before a Roman 
court which was later sustained. He was sent to his cross because of 
treason against the state and his claim to be king. The record makes 
quite clear, of course, that Pontius Pilate knew that these charges were 
baseless and were not substantiated by facts, but he yielded to the pres- 
sure of the group and so sent Jesus to his cross. It was not a formal coun- 
cil of the Jews but a cowering and vacillating governor of the Roman 
empire who condemned him to his death; and it was a quaternion of 
Roman soldiers who nailed him to his cross. Tacitus in his history writes, 
“He was killed by Pontius Pilate.” 

It is contended that the Sanhedrin, a representative body of the Jewish 
nation, brought Jesus before the Roman court and forced Pilate to make 
the decision. It would appear, therefore, that the Jewish nation, organ- 
ized through its representative leaders, the Sanhedrin, brought about the 
death of our Lord. Well, let us look at this fact in the light of New Testa- 
ment criticism. The Sanhedrin was a very distinguished body of elder 
statesmen, seventy-two in all. They were men impeccable and unim- 
peachable in their conduct. They were known for their soundness of 
moral judgment and their knowledge of the law. They were held in high 
esteem by the whole nation for their humility, piety, and scholarship. They 
were the ranking citizens of the country. They were selected by the whole 
nation, but also approved by the Roman government which ruled the 
nation. It is true that this Sanhedrin had certain duties. In the name 
of the Hebrew people they were pledged to maintain and enforce moral 
and religious law. There were very distinct regulations by which this 
court was to function. There were certain things which were forbidden. 
The Sanhedrin was not permitted to hold its sessions after sundown. It 
was not permitted to hold court during the time of holy festivals. It was 
not permitted to have a formal meeting of the court in a private resi- 
dence. The members of the Sanhedrin lived throughout Palestine, for 
every part of the country was represented. Therefore, it took a long time 
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to convene this court. It is quite obvious from these facts that this San- 
hedrin was not called into session even for the trial of Jesus. It was simply, 
as the name would indicate, a gathering together of a small group. This 
small group had Jesus brought before it under circumstances which were 
forbidden by law. The trial, therefore, before this religious tribunal, was 
illegal. It was contrary to the laws which the Jewish nation had formu- 
lated with meticulous care. If, therefore, this Sanhedrin violated the 
laws of the Jews, then surely the nation cannot be held responsible for 
what a handful of men did illegally. The gospel record is quite clear: 
this council met at night, in a private residence, and at a festival time. 
To say, therefore, that the Jews killed Jesus is not according to the facts 
as they have been made clear by a historical and critical study of the New 
Testament. 

There is a second fact to remember. This handful of men before whom 
Jesus was brought for the religious trial, and who in turn preferred 
charges against him in the presence of Pilate, was not a representative 
group of the Jews of that time. There were three political parties in 
Palestine in Jesus’ time. They were the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and 
the Herodians. The Pharisees were nationalists, bitter foes of the Roman 
government which occupied the country and ruled the nation. The Sad- 
ducees also belonged to some extent to this nationalistic group. But the 
Herodians were collaborators. For self-interest or for material considera- 
tion they had cast in their lot with the Roman government. They did the 
bidding of the conquerors. They had no hesitancy in betraying their own 
countrymen. They were the henchmen of Rome. Let it never be for- 
gotten that Herod was not a Jew and the Herodian party did not have at 
heart the interest of the Jew. Caiaphas, the High Priest, was obviously 
an appointee of the Roman government. He supplanted Annas, the High 
Priest, who was deposed by Rome because of his unwillingness to co- 
operate with Rome. According to the laws of the Jews high priests never 
resigned. They ruled until death. Caiaphas was the quisling appointed 
from among the collaborators. It was this group of Herodians who were 
collaborators and quislings who made Jesus a prisoner and brought him 
before Pilate. You will find the parallel of that group in the Quisling’s 
of Norway, in the Laval’s of France, and in the collaborators in The 
Netherlands. No one would condemn the French people because a hand- 
ful cast in their lot with Hitler. No one would rebuke the people of Nor- 
way and of Holland because less than two per cent of the population 
betrayed the ninety-eight percent for selfish self-interest, by doing the 
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bidding of the Nazis. It is not only contrary to history, but contrary to 
all laws of self-respect to hold a whole nation responsible for the guilt of 
a mere handful of traitors. 

There is a third fact of which we are apt to lose sight. Let it never be 
forgotten that the common people of his country followed Jesus, loved 
him, and believed in him. The gospel narrative abounds with the state- 
ments that they heard him gladly, followed him in great throngs. Wher- 
ever he went the multitudes went after him. Sometimes the press of 
the crowd was so great that he had to take refuge in a little boat, push it 
off shore and speak to them from the stern, facing the people. On Palm 
Sunday these eager multitudes went out of their way to bid him welcome. 
The common people heard him gladly. Even on his way to the Cross 
they took their lives in their hands and wept for him as he passed up the 
Via Dolorosa. It was a punishable offense to show pity for one to be 
crucified, but the fear of punishment at the hands of the Romans did not 
hold them back. It was a singular fact that this little handful of collabo- 
rators had to work fast, under cover and at night “for fear of the people.” 

They had to get him out of the way quickly lest the common people 
rebel. It was an anti-Judean group who surrendered Jesus to Pilate. The 
common people did not hate him; they loved him. It is sheer tragedy 
to say that the Jewish people crucified him. 

It is high time that the Christian community recover this historical 
perspective. Much of this cruel and vicious anti-Semitism which pre- 
vails today rests upon an untruth. If Christians would acknowledge that 
fact, we would once and forever tear to shreds the statement which has 
prevailed all too long that the Jews killed Jesus. That needs saying today 
from many a Christian pulpit. If it could be said, then a new day of rec- 
onciliation would come and a greater good would prevail. The Romans 
gave Jesus a cross; the Jews gave him a tomb. 
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By What Authority? 


Pitfalls in Pulpit Interpretation 


by PAUL CHRISTOPHER WARREN 


THIS SUBJECT has no relevance except on the assumption that the pulpit 
is primarily concerned with the message of the Bible and, therefore, is 
obligated to present that message clearly and faithfully. The supreme 
work of the Christian minister is preaching. Though it is intimately 
bound up with many other relationships which he must sustain in his 
ministry, preaching is his primary task. 

“For there is no distinction between Jew and Greek: for the same 
Lord is Lord of all, and is rich unto all that call upon him: for, Who- 
soever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How then 
shall they call on him in whom they have not believed? and how shall 
they believe in him whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher? and how shall they preach, except they be sent? 
even as it is written, How beautiful are the feet of them that bring glad 
tidings of good things!” (Romans 10: 12-15). 


The Bible and the Pulpit 


P. T. Forsyth declares that “with preaching Christianity stands or 
falls because it is a declaration of a gospel.”’ He goes on to affirm that 
“preaching has a connexion with the Bible which it has with no other 
book.” Preaching presupposes a message, and that message is found 
in the acts and deeds of God of which the Bible is the primary record. 

There are, to be sure, forms of Christian preaching which are effective 
“unto the edifying of the body of Christ” which are not distinctively bibli- 
cal in content. The writer heard the noted dean of one of our leading 
theological seminaries describe biblical preaching as preaching that in 
some way is made possible by the Bible, created of something which reve- 
lation makes inevitable. Such preaching may be very prophetic in char- 





1. Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1907), p. 5. 
2. Ibid., p. 9. 
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acter, as one declares his convictions out of his own experience of God 
and his acceptance of the good news as found in Christ. Preaching may 
rest upon the great truths of the gospel without being derived from any 
specific portion of the Gospels. The difficulty is that too often there is 
a dangerous subjectivity about such preaching so that the ancient “Thus 
saith the Lord” becomes ““Thus saith Dr. So-and-So.” 

A great deal of topical preaching today makes little, if any, effort 
to relate the subject matter of the sermon to biblical content, although 
such preaching may be dependent in a very real sense upon the great 
central emphases of the Bible. In such preaching one takes few risks 
of falling into any pitfalls of interpretation, for he seldom makes any 
pretense of being an interpreter in the literary sense. When the topical 
preacher uses a text, he too often utilizes it simply as a rallying point for 
his own ideas. 

It is encouraging to note in homiletical literature today a new em- 
phasis on the Bible as the primary source of preaching. Halford E. Luc- 
cock quotes Bernard Shaw as saying: “A great deal of the Bible is much 
more alive than this morning’s paper.’ Dr. Luccock goes on to note the 
return to the Bible in contemporary preaching: 

It is probably true to say that the Bible rates much higher as a source of preach- 
ing today than it did a generation ago, particularly than it did among many young 
ministers. A number of men who graduated from theological seminaries around 
1910, of whom the present writer is the chief of sinners, have a special qualification 
for speaking a warning word about extra-biblical preaching. It is the same qualifi- 
cation which the prodigal son had for speaking about the pigpen, where he landed 
after wasting his substance in riotous living. They know something at first hand 
of the homiletical poverty of a preacher who has thrown the Bible out of the study 
window. In those days quite a number of young Apolloses, on graduating, having 
become men, put away such childish things as texts and Bible stories. In the pulpit 
they lived amid the immensities and starry galaxies. But after a while, when the 
long-suffering congregation had heard their sermon on “The March of Progress” 
(for progress was marching in those days) and the one on “Science and Religion” 
and the one on “Pragmatism” (for pragmatism was going big then), like the prodi- 
gal son, they began to be in want. Then they came to themselves and said, “In my 


father’s Book are texts enough and to spare.” And they said, “I will arise and go 
to the Bible.3 


That is commendable and gives cause for rejoicing. Unhappily, the 
use of a biblical text does not necessarily indicate that the preacher con- 
cedes any essential or unique relevancy of the Bible to his theme. Dr. 





3. In the Minister’s Workshop (New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944), 
Pp. 149. 
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Luccock goes on to assert that “the great and real values of preaching 
rooted in the Bible are not to be realized by an uncritical and line-of- 
least-resistance reversion to “expository preaching’.”* Nor am I asserting 
that an adequate use of the Bible implies such preaching. But I am con- 
tending that for altogether too many preachers the connection of the 
Bible with their sermon is only one of suggestion or of appropriate illus- 
tration. In this respect, the Bible takes its place with other sources of in- 
spiration for the preacher. For instance, a professor of pastoral theology 
in a university divinity school writes: “We find texts in the Bible, in the 
sayings of great men, in the great sentences of history, poetry, and prose, 
and in the saying of the common people.” In another place he says, 
“We find texts for sermons in the Bible. As I have said elsewhere, this 
gives a note of authority to a sermon.” 


Biblical Interpretation the Basis of Authority 


But authority is not achieved simply by a biblical text or reference. 
The scribes taught with that method and it was lacking in authority. 
Some American visitors in Germany had an interview with Harnack late 
in his life. It was reported that one of the questions put to him was this: 
“Professor Harnack, what is the source of authority in religion?” Dr. 
Harnack is said to have replied: “When the steel of experience strikes 
the rock of the historic Christ, there flashes the spark of authority.” 
Where is this historic Christ to be found? In the Scriptures, of course— 
in the Scriptures which record the preparation for his advent, which 
relate the events of his life, his words and deeds, and which give the in- 
terpretation of those facts by the early church. St. Paul, writing to 
Timothy, charged him to “preach the word.” The very term assumes 
without argument that God has revealed his character, his love, his re- 
demptive purpose, and his will for man, in his Son, and that the Bible 
is the full record of this historic fact, including its preparation and ini- 
tial interpretation. Authoritative biblical preaching will be that which, 
kindled by the mind and spirit of Christ in the personal experience of 
the preacher, takes out of that sum totality of divine revelation some 
specific message, declaring the truth of God as it bears on any local 
situation. And there is no possible separation of that truth which is to 
be found in God’s self-revelation of himself, culminating finally and 





4. Ibid., p. 150. 


5. W. L. Stidger, Preaching Out of the Overflow (Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1929), p. 9. 
6. Ibid., p. go. 
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supremely in his Son, from the Bible which is both its record and its 
medium. 

However, this note of authority, so essential to all effective preaching, 
does not rest wholly on the conjunction of a personal experience with 
the biblical message. It also requires a true interpretation of the message 
in its biblical setting. In other words, what the preacher says must have 
the authority of truth as it is discovered in a proper exposition, interpre- 
tation, and application of the literature which contains the message. It 
is nonsensical to think that the preacher is going to have any authority 
in what he says simply because he uses a biblical text if his use does vio- 
lence to the canons and principles of literary interpretation. And it is 
this misuse of the Bible with which this paper is concerned. 

When we describe the Bible as the Word of God, we are not removing 
it from the category of literature. It is the Book in its divine origin and 
authority. It is sixty-six different books, representing every type of lit- 
erature, each with its own canons and principles of interpretation, in 
its literary form. To treat poetry, drama, or apocalyptic writings as one 
with historical narrative or a pastoral epistle is to do violence to the 
ordinary principles of interpretation. Yet preachers are constantly treat- 
ing—or mistreating—the Bible as reputable scholars would never dream 
of handling Shakespeare or Browning. 


Some Principles of Interpretation 


The preacher who would have the authority of a proper interpreta- 
tion of the literary materials must keep the following principles in mind: 


1) That attention be given to the context of a verse. This applies not 
only to prose writings, but also to the Psalms. Every Psalm is a literary 
unit and the text must be studied and handled in the light of its mean- 
ing in and relevance to the whole passage. 

2) That interpretation rests upon the correct exegesis of the text. Not 
infrequently this will involve recourse to the original tongues to secure 
the exact meaning of a word or phrase. That is why it is so important 
that the preacher be equipped with at least one scholarly commentary 
on each book. Such an aid will be worth many devotional expositional 
books. 

3) That the purpose or aim of the writer be kept in mind in interpret- 
ing a text. The purpose or goal of the sermon should be that of the 
biblical passage. It is unthinkable to suppose a Scripture without a 
divine purpose. Consideration of the reason why any passage is included 
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in the Bible is one of the first requisites to a valid interpretation. The 
immediate purpose for which a passage was written may, of course, be 
broadened and deepened in the application of the text, but there is a 
vast difference between this and changing the purport of a passage. 

4) That the text be examined in the light of the theme of the passage. 
Of course, a given passage may have more than one theme or subject, 
but it is likely there will be one central theme to which the others are 
parenthetical or subsidiary. However, if any theme other than the cen- 
tral theme is used, the major theme must first be discovered in order 
to clarify the relation and setting of the secondary ideas. 

5) That attention be given to the balance of emphasis in a passage. 
There may be found many examples of a preacher magnifying a minor 
emphasis entirely out of proportion and so giving a wrong interpretation 
to the text. 

6) Finally, that the atmosphere of the sermon be governed by the 
atmosphere of the passage. Some passages of Scripture carry an atmos- 
phere of conflict, some of urgency, some of adoration or praise, some of 
exhortation. Attention to this fact will help to give the clue to the inner 
meaning of a text or passage. 


The Principles Illustrated 


It would be possible to illustrate all of these principles, either in their 
observance or breach, by reference to some specific texts and sermons; 
but a few examples will suffice to indicate the point—viz., that the Bible 
be handled according to the canons of literary interpretation. 

Take, for instance, the requirement that a text be treated in the light 
of its context. Disregarding this rule, preachers can find texts to justify 
almost any idea they want to put forward. Mark 9:8 is an example. 
“And suddenly when they had looked round about, they saw no man 
any more, save Jesus only with themselves.” Here the words “Jesus only” 
are taken by the preacher entirely out of their context in order to mag- 
nify Jesus as the only Lord and Saviour. It is correct doctrine but 
wretched exegesis. 

Or, by the same process, one can pervert or miss the point of a pas- 
sage entirely. In Psalm 11:3 occurs a sentence which served as text for 
many timely sermons at the beginning of the war: “If the foundations 
be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” Taken out of its context, that 
verse was used to describe the critical current situation and to give an 
opportunity for the preacher to offer some well-considered advice as 
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to what believing men and women can do when one’s world is tumbling 
in. They can go on being righteous. They can be true to the simplicities 
of the common life. They can hold all the more securely to what they 
know is right. That may be good preaching, but it is not biblical preach- 
ing that is in any sense an interpretation of Psalm 11. This Psalm, far 
from being a cry of pessimism, is a confession of an unshakeable faith. 
As in many another Psalm, the writer begins by declaring his faith and 
then goes on to tell the story that underlies that conviction. His life 
seems to be in danger and the world around appears to be sinking into 
anarchy. The references in verse 2 indicate this situation. And so there 
comes the counsel to flee. Perhaps it is his friends who thus advise him 
saying, “If the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” 
Possibly these words represent a conflict within his own soul, in which 
the voice of fear contends with the voice of faith. Incidentally, here is 
a case where a more accurate translation changes the meaning and effect 
of the question somewhat. Verse 3 should probably read: “If the found- 
dations be destroyed, what hath the righteous wrought?” The efforts 
of the righteous have been unavailing to avert the critical situation. In- 
either case, the inference is that the righteous can do nothing; they are 
quite helpless. But that is not the point of the Psalm. What proof is 
given that the foundations are destroyed? To be sure, verse 2 suggests 
that the Fundamental principles of law and order and justice are being 
flagrantly violated. Nevertheless, one is too hasty in assuming that the 
foundations have been destroyed. That is the viewpoint of fear. The 
answer of faith is an unshakeable trust in God. It is this which the 
Psalmist exalts and underlines here. The dangers are near and real, but 
they are not the last word. The enduring foundations and realities of 
life are the fact, the activity, the power, and sovereignty of God. The 
text is an excellent one, but the question it raises must be answered in 
terms of the Psalm itself if one is to be a true interpreter of the Word 
in using it. 

Another example of the way attention to the context will help in mak- 
ing a correct exegesis of a verse is in Psalm 137, verse 4. This is an ex- 
cellent illustration of what Professor G. Ernest Wright calls the conflict 
between exegesis and eisegesis, “between what a text actually says and 
what one hopes or feels it should say.”’ “How shall we sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land?” The preacher, pulling the text out of its context, 





7. “Exegesis and Eisegesis in the Interpretation of Scripture,” Expository Times, May, 1937; 
P. 353- 
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has his answer. These Jews, he says, with their harps hanging on the 
willows present an unworthy picture of depression. They were failing 
God and their fellows by their silence. The place to have sung the Lord’s 
song was in a strange land. Indeed, the Lord’s song is learned under 
just such circumstances as they were experiencing and they should have 
witnessed the victory of faith by singing his song in far-away Babylon. 

That is what we would like to make of this Psalm. That would be 
eisegesis. And it may be very wise and sound teaching. But, however 
much truth there may be in this viewpoint, it is not derived from this 
Psalm; rather it does violence to it. The atmosphere of the Psalm is de- 
jection. There is weeping and their songs are silent. But beyond this 
fact is the greater fact of their persistent loyalty to God. For these Jew- 
ish exiles to have sung the Lord’s song in a strange land seemed to them 
to be treason to the memories of Jerusalem. To have consented would 
have been an act of unfaithfulness to the city they loved and to the God 
for whom it stood. It would have been throwing their pearls before 
swine. Unfortunately the Psalm ends on a note that falls below the 
spirit of the New Testament and prevents our singing this ancient song 
in its entirety. But the text is a good one and may indeed be used, but 
more properly as an expression of what loyalty to God may require when 
one finds his life beset by the enemies of God. 

Another illustration along somewhat the same line is in Psalm 61:5. 
“Thou hast given me the heritage of those that fear Thy name.” Taken 
out of its context, it will become the basis of a sermon which will list the 
various blessings which belong to the heritage of the Christian man; as, 
for instance, the forgiveness of sin, a clean heart, the fellowship of 
Christ. But the word “heritage” here is more exactly translated “pos- 
session” and refers primarily to the land of Canaan which includes, of 
course, all blessings, temporal and spiritual, which were in fact implied 
in the possession of the land. The text is a good one and approached 
through the background and experience of the Psalmist should be fruit- 
ful and suggestive, but not along the lines indicated above which rest on 
other portions of Scripture. 

Psalm 8 illustrates the principle of giving attention to the main theme 
of the passage. Because of the wondering query in verse 4, “What is 
man that thou art mindful of him?” the Psalm is sometimes used as the 
basis of a sermon on the dignity of man. So the writer heard it used at a 
college baccalaureate. But there is more to it than that. Using a device as 
modern as it is old, the Psalm begins and ends with the same verse: “O 
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Lord, Our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth.” God, not 
man, is the main theme of this song, and God’s glory is seen in what he 
has made of man. And because man raises insistent questions by his 
behavior and failure in the realm of his dominion, the preacher will 
lift the Psalm up into the blazing white light of Christ’s life and show 
how God’s glory is further revealed in the perfection of man’s life in 
Christ. “We see not yet all things put under him . . . but we see Jesus.” 

The importance of considering the aim or purpose of the writer is 
well illustrated in Philippians 2:5. “Have this mind in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus.” A contemporary preacher comments on this text, 
“These words set our minds going upon the meaning of Christ. When 
we think of faith in terms of his faith, we are led immediately to a re- 
examination of our faith in terms of his faith. Do we believe as he be- 
lieved? Are the central ideas of his life the controlling ideas of our lives?” 
Thereupon the preacher proceeds to discuss Christ’s idea of forgiveness, 
greatness, goodness, unselfishness, power, and the love of God and pleads 
that we, as his followers, seek to measure our thought by the mind of 
Christ. However true and worthy all this is, it is not the truth of this 
passage and therefore lacks the persuasive authority of a proper expo- 
sition. It is obvious here that Paul is talking about humility and in this 
chapter he is pleading for a mind like unto Christ’s in his utter self-emp- 
tying. It is evident that what Euodia and Syntyche needed if they were 
to be of the same mind in the Lord was the spirit which had led our 
Lord to his great act of self-humiliation. When one thus treats this text 
in the light of its context, one has more than enough to occupy a num- 
ber of sermons, for humility is not simply a Christian virtue; it is the 
supreme Christian grace, and one most exemplifies the mind of Christ 
when he has learned his secret of humility. 

The context often throws light on the meaning of one word. In 
I Samuel 3:1 we read: “And the word of the Lord was precious in those 
days.” The preacher interprets this to mean that the word of the Lord 
was of great worth, held in high esteem, of great value, precious to the 
people in those days, all of this being in contrast to the light esteem ac- 
corded the Bible today by those who let the dust gather on their copy of 
it. The word precious does indeed have this meaning, but the context 
suggests that it is the idea of rarity as making precious which the trans- 
lators had in mind, for the verse goes on to read: “there was no open 
vision.” In other words, the probable intent of the verse would be ex- 
pressed if it read: “And the word of the Lord was scarce in those days.” 
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The preciousness of the Bible may be a worthy subject but the preacher 
should look elsewhere for a proper biblical basis for his sermon. 

No doubt, the new Revised Standard Version will help greatly to 
obviate many pitfalls like the above, not only in a more correct transla- 
tion of the original tongue but also in a more up-to-date use of English 
vocabulary and idiom. It is likely that this will be especially true in the 
Old Testament when the new version is completed. But an example in 
the New Testament of how an improved translation clarifies the mean- 
ing and so safeguards the preacher from basing his sermon on a ques- 
tionable assertion in Scripture is Romans 8:28. “And we know that 
all things work together for good to them that love God,” etc. (A.V.). 
This translation fails to put the emphasis where it belongs, namely on 
the activity and over-ruling providence of God. So the new version, in 
line with what many exegetes have suggested, renders it: “We know 
that in everything God works for good with those who love him, who 
are called according to his purpose.” That is something quite different 
but it has the ring of an authenticated truth. 

It has already been suggested that each type of biblical literature is 
governed by its own canons and principles of interpretation. The par- 
ables of Jesus are an illustration. They belong to the literature of alle- 
gory which goes all the way from almost total dissimilarity between 
the parable and that to which it is likened to an equal degree of simi- 
larity. The point is, however, that as a general rule a parable has one 
main and central point, and it is very dangerous to try to read too much 
into it. It is a great mistake to attempt to make a parable yield meaning 
in every detail. Take, for instance, the parable of the mustard seed 
(Mark 4:30-32). The Kingdom looked to the disciples like a wild 
dream and it might appear that they were being sent forth upon a hopeless 
task. Not so. The Kingdom is like the mustard seed, “the smallest of 
all seeds,” proverbial of something very small, which nevertheless be- 
comes in Palestine the greatest of all herbs, attaining a height of over 
ten feet, and its berries attracting a swarm of birds. This is an illustra- 
tion of the transcendent growth of the Kingdom so that from this smallest 
of beginnings it is to become the greatest of all. That is the truth of this 
parable and it should be enough. But evidently for some it is not, for 
one will read that the birds, which it is alleged always represent some- 
thing evil in the Scriptures—the reference in Matthew 6:26 notwith- 
standing—typify all the worldly and evil things which attach themselves 
to the Church and take refuge in its branches. 
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In the same category is the attempt in the parable of the lost coin 
(Luke 15) to identify the woman-householder as typifying either the 
second Person of the Trinity or the church, both of which will be found 
in the preaching of those who look for meanings beyond the central 
emphasis of the parable and find significance in every detail. 

A much more difficult problem presents itself in preaching on pas- 
sages in “The Song of Songs.” Although this has something of the 
characteristics of a dramatic lyric, it appears rather to be a collection 
of love poems including a marriage song. The Song of Songs found its 
place in the Bible because the Jews understood it as typifying the rela- 
tion between Jehovah and his people, and the early Christian Fathers 
interpreted it as an allegory signifying the love of Christ for his church. 
The justification for this view would be that all true human love is, in 
the Pauline sense of the word, a mystery, which carries the Christian 
mind upward to the union of the soul with Christ. The earthly is a 
stepping stone to the heavenly. And this view is advanced by the argu- 
ment that since the Song is in the Bible it must have religious meaning 
and significance along the lines indicated. 

However, this view raises more difficulties than it solves. Why not 
accept the Song for what it is and find its religious significance in the 
fact that human love is of God who has ordained it and that loyalty and 
fidelity and pure affection belong to its beauty. Then if one is to preach 
from some verse in it, let it be understood that one is allegorizing from 
it and that the authority of one’s text does not arise from the context 
but rather from what it suggests of biblical truth found elsewhere. 

For instance, not only the playwright but also the preacher is attracted 
by the suggestiveness of the verse: “Take us the foxes, the little foxes, 
that spoil the vineyards; for our vineyards are in blossom.” The Chris- 
tian is like a vine. There are evidences of the possibility of bearing fruit 
but there is also the great danger that the fruit-bearing of the Christian 
will be blighted or even destroyed by “little foxes,” things that may not 
appear vital or important but are nevertheless insidious. And so one 
preaches on the little foxes of speech, of neglect or irregularity, of bad 
habits, of worldliness. In all this the preacher is on safe ground as far 
as sound religious experience is concerned. But let it be understood that 
there is no possibility of developing a sermon along these lines on this text 
except by ignoring the primary character of its biblical background, or 
by explaining the origin of the verse and the use which is being made 
of it, and then relating it to some more relevant New Testament passage. 
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Apocalyptic literature presents its own peculiar pitfalls in interpre- 
tation. Space does not permit treatment here of this difficult and yet 
fascinating field of biblical literature. It may be noted, however, that 
the chief pitfall is that of literalism. Apocalyptic literature implies the 
use of symbols, imagery, numbers, et cetera, to reveal truth to the ini- 
tiated while concealing it from the outsider through figures and terms 
understood by those to whom it is written. For example, to miss the 
meaning of the two beasts which the author uses to symbolize the “idola- 
trous and blasphemous worship” of the Roman emperor and “the tyran- 
ny with which it was allied,” and to make homiletic capital by literal- 
izing them into some preternatural monsters yet to appear on earth, is 
to mistake the literary form of apocalyptic writing and to force it to 
yield ideas which it was never meant to convey. The conscientious in- 
terpreter will seek carefully to understand the principles on which 
apocalyptic literature is built and then will be wise if he is cautious in 
any dogmatic exposition of such literature. However, these difficulties 
should not prevent one from seeking out the great guidance and inspira- 
tion to be found in a book like The Revelation of John. There has been 
much recent scholarship in this field which has helped to open the book 
for many people. 

The greatest need of the pulpit today is a return to proper biblical 
exposition. As the Madras International Missionary Council stated 
in its report, “If the Church is to repossess its faith, one indispensable 
thing demanding special emphasis today is the continuous nourishing 
of its life upon the Bible.”” This immersion of the mind and heart of the 
church in the Scriptures will not occur unless the example is set first 
of all in the pulpit. 

It will not be easy to do this. It will cost much faithful and diligent 
work in one’s study week in and week out. Dr. David Smith in The 
Art of Preaching wrote: 


It is the simple truth that the more spiritually minded a minister is, the more 
jealous is his devotion with all his power of heart and intellect to the study of the 
Word. There is an impressive instance in the story of that illustrious man of God, 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers. He had ministered in the Fifeshire Parish of Kilmany for 
some eight years ere he attained a saving interest in Christ; and when the light 
broke into his soul, it transfigured his life. Nowhere was the change more conspicu- 
ous than in his new sense of the value of the Holy Scriptures. One of his Elders 
was a venerable saint, John Boothrow, who lived near the Manse, and it is told 
how it had grieved him whenever he visited the young minister during the dark 
years to find him always engaged in secular pursuits—experiments in chemistry, 
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studies in philosophy, or the cultivation of his garden. And once he remonstrated: 
“I find you aye busy, sir, with one thing or another; but, come when I may, I never 
find you at your studies for the Sabbath.” “Oh,” was the reply, “An hour or two 
on a Saturday evening is quite enough for that.” The heavenly vision was vouch- 
safed, and then all was changed. “I never come in now, sir,” said the old man, 


“but I find you aye busy at your Bible.” “All too little, John,” was now the answer, 
“all too little.” 


Every minister knows full well that his busy program of parish ad- 
ministration and activity allows him “all too little” time for such study. 
Perhaps he should do less serving of tables; perhaps it will simply re- 
quire more discipline in his personal, intellectual, and spiritual life. A 
preacher in the New Testament sense, one whose concern, whose chief 
business, is to utter the Word of God that is able to make men “wise unto 
salvation,” who strives diligently to be a faithful interpreter of God’s 
truth to the pilgrim sojourner, will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is offering to men the bread that satisfies because it is the living 
bread from heaven. 





8. (New York: George H. Doran Co., 1924), pp. 114-15. 
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Criticism, and Beyond 


An Editorial 


IF WORDS WERE fit objects of pity, we should do well to shed a tear for 
the word “criticism.” Few words have been bandied about with less un- 
derstanding in relation to the Bible. To some, criticism connotes the quin- 
tessence of unbelief and disloyalty to the truth. For such it has acquired 
a strange emotive quality which produces a hyperfunctioning of their 
theological endocrine glands and throws their religious equilibrium out 
of balance. To them criticism is anathema. To others, on the contrary, 
the word has become the Rosetta stone of biblical study, the key which 
unlocks the hidden treasures of Holy Writ to which men were heretofore 
blind, the emancipator which frees modern man from the shackles of 
bondage to the historic Christian tradition and gives him a newlymade re- 
ligion cut to the pattern of twentieth-century thought. To them criticism 
is the seummum bonum. 

Both these groups, perhaps, have been guilty of a misunderstanding 
of what criticism is. Criticism is a method of approach rather than a 
body of results. It is a set of principles for study, and is not to be identi- 
fied with any particular batch of conclusions. In its broadest sense, criti- 
cism is merely the utilization of all available means—literary, historical, 
philological, theological—for the enriched understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the Bible. It is the process of bringing to the interpretation of 
Scripture all the resources of knowledge which God in his graciousness 
has put at our disposal. In this sense, every intelligent student of the Bible 
is a critic. Sir Frederic Kenyon spoke truly when he said: “Higher criti- 
cism is merely the criticism of the subject-matter as opposed to criticism 
of the text, and the most stubborn fundamentalist is just as much a higher 
critic as the most advanced revolutionary.” Informed scholars will differ 
widely in the inferences they draw from the evidence which modern 
knowledge has set before them. But the variance of their conclusions is 
not to be accounted for by the fact that one is a critic and the other is not. 
It is rather to be explained by the limitations of the evidence used or by 
the differing meanings which are attached to the evidence. What one 
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does with evidence will be determined by the critic himself—the resources 
he brings to his task, the theological viewpoint which he shares, the re- 
ligious experience which is his. Conclusions will depend on the man as 
much as on his evidence. Those, then, who have an emotional obsession 
against all higher criticism because it seems to them inimical to the Chris- 
tian faith ought to discover that the conclusions which some critics have 
drawn which seem offensive to them are not the inevitable results of uti- 
lizing the methods of criticism. Likewise, those who feel that criticism 
has released them from the moorings of historic Christianity would do 
well to discover that it is not the critical method as such that has done 
this, and that the very method by which they have reached their novel 
conclusions may be used to modify or, in some instances, to reverse them. 
When rightly understood, criticism is not to be feared or fought, inas- 
much as many who oppose it are themselves unconsciously following its 
methods; nor is it to be praised because of the many revolutionary hy- 
potheses which have been advanced in its name, inasmuch as they fre- 
quently are denied by the very method on which they claim to be based. 


The necessity of studying the Scriptures critically would seem to be 
patent. For one thing, such matters as the history, customs, thought pat- 
terns, modes of speech, religious milieu, out of which a work grew are 
all parts of the total context which makes it intelligible. Until we know 
what any passage of Scripture meant when it was originally uttered or 
written, we can have little valid understanding of what it ought to mean 
to us today. Again, the Scriptures ought to be subjected to the most care- 
ful critical scrutiny in order to satisfy our hearts and minds as to the 
grounds of our faith. If the Bible will not bear the test of historical scru- 
tiny; then we ought to know it. And if it will bear that test, we ought to 
know that too. Milton once wrote that “a man may be a heretic in the 
truth,” by which he meant that a man who had not examined the 
grounds of his own faith in order to have some intelligent reason for his 
beliefs was in truth a heretic though his beliefs were orthodox. The great 
bard may have been exaggerating here to make a point, and what he said 
may be a broad principle which would in some measure break down in 
the application to individual cases. But his judgment is true in the large. 
If the church’s faith in the Bible has not been subjected to the most severe 
tests of modern knowledge, though that faith may be a worthy one, it is 
a heresy of truth. 

Furthermore, criticism is necessary to rid us of aberrations of the faith 
which have arisen through the various pressures of history. Parasitic 
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growths have a way of fastening themselves on the body of Christ and sap- 
ping its vitality. Through the weakness of a fever developed in the heat 
of theological controversy, or through the normal exposure of the faith 
to theological disease germs, whose number is legion, these malignant 
growths take root and develop. At first they are unnoticed, either be- 
cause of the delirium brought on by the fever or because in their initial 
stages they seem insignificant. Then, as they develop with gradual but 
continual growth, the dulling sense of familiarity causes their abnormality 
to be overlooked, and they come to be accepted as normal. Strangely 
enough, these foreign accretions frequently are considered not only nor- 
mal but vital, and the grotesque spectacle is seen of men of piety defend- 
ing them with vigor as though they were the heart or lungs of the faith. 
This, in turn, gives rich opportunity to the enemies of faith to do their 
damaging work; for, through the identification of these foreign growths 
with the faith, it appears that when their deficiencies are exposed, the 
value of the faith itself has been destroyed. It has more than once been 
observed that most militant unbelievers are not fighting the essential 
Christian faith but are battling false or nonessential encrustations which 
have obscured the faith. It is here that criticism renders noble service in 
cutting away these growths and quickening the health of the Christian 
body. 

The critical movement of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
was in this respect a most necessary and in many ways a most salutary 
thing. When the Reformers threw the entire weight of their movement 
on the Scriptures, they were challenged on the one hand by the church 
of Rome and on the other hand by the Renaissance enlightenment. The 
Reformers themselves met this challenge with that vitality of Christian 
experience which had been quickened by the Scriptures, and this was 
invincible to attack. When, however, the evangelical warmth of their 
faith kindled at the altar of Holy Scripture began to cool, the Scholastic 
theologians who followed began to construct theories to defend the au- 
thority of the Bible against attack. This resulted in a shift of emphasis 
from the faith produced by the Bible to a faith about the Bible. Men be- 
gan to engage in the foolish toil of building braces under the Rock of 
Ages. Then these braces became indistinguishable from the Rock itself, 
and many rested their faith on the braces rather than on the Rock. The 
critical process which removed these human buttresses was a disturbing 
thing at first. But in the long run it had the wholesome effect of showing 
that they were false props at best and that when they were taken away, 
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one by one, the Rock stood as solid and as steady as ever. When during 
the ministry of R. W. Dale, Carr’s Lane Chapel was remodeled, certain 
desired changes seemed impossible because they involved moving two 
great pillars which supported the roof. Finally the architect discovered 
that these were dummy pillars which, rather than supporting the roof, 
were held up by it. The changes were made, and the roof stood. So the 
critical movement removed some dummy pillars on which men thought 
their faith rested. It was a shattering experience at the moment. But 
the canopy of faith still stood. Men discovered that their faith never 
should have been placed in man-made theories about the Bible, nor even 
in the Bible itself, but in the Christ of whom the Bible speaks. “Ye search 
the scriptures, . . . and ye will not come to me, that ye may have life.” The 
critical movement has done its part in removing many false views about 
the Scriptures, setting in clearer light their own professed function of 
having the ability to make men “wise unto salvation”—not through faith 
in them but “through faith which is in Christ Jesus”—and of being “prof- 
itable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is 
in righteousness.” 

But having conceded to the critical movement of the last hundred 
years its values, we may well add that it has not been all gain. From 
at least two standpoints it could strengthen its contribution to the under- 
standing of the Bible in the days ahead. First, it should set its own house 
in order by correcting the false conclusions which often have been her- 
alded as final truth but which have been the product of subjective judg- 
ment and a priori reasoning. It stretches tolerance to the breaking point 
to be asked to accept the conclusions of a type of study which has decided 
the issue before the evidence has been viewed and then admits only that 
evidence which is consonant with the prejudged verdict. For example, 
to decide ahead of time what Jesus could have said about himself, and 
then to eliminate or explain away everything in the Gospels which says 
more than this, violates the canons of both scientific study and common 
sense, whether it be done in the name of Source criticism or Form criti- 
cism. The corrective for such faulty reasoning is not the abandonment of 
the critical method but, rather, the more rigorous and more objective 
application of it which allows the whole range of observable facts to speak 
for themselves. No theory, however ingenious or desirable, can ultimately 
pass muster if it deals with only a part of known facts, leaving others 
dangling as though they did not exist. Happily, there are signs that the 
day is rapidly passing when critical scholars can pick and choose their 
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evidence in the interests of well-loved theories and then pass their con- 
clusions out as scientifically established truths. The recent reshaping of 
the structure of Old Testament criticism in the direction of the Bible’s 
own story of itself, as illustrated by Dr. John Bright’s article in this num- 
ber, and the recent weight of emphasis on the fact that the early church’s 
faith in Jesus as Messiah sprang from something in the mind of Jesus 
rather than out of the minds of the early Christians, are evidence that 
the critical method itself is making earlier theories justify their existence 
or move off the stage. All of this suggests that many of the dicta of earlier 
criticism which seemed damaging to faith in the Bible were the result 
not of the critical method but of its misuse. And it is to be questioned, 
also, whether it was the higher criticism which caused the breakdown in 
the Christian faith of many, as is frequently alleged, or whether the ready 
acceptance of that which was faulty was not rather the result of a prior 
breakdown in the faith. Having lost the faith, men found that the ques- 
tionable conclusions of some critics merely gave them something to lay 
hold of in its place. Those to whom the God of Amos and the Christ of St. 
Paul have become living realities will hardly part with them for the sake 
of a critical theory. 

Secondly, the contribution of criticism might be enriched through the 
recognition of its limitations, through the clear awareness that, having 
done its work, it must permit the student of the Bible to go beyond it. 
Both a knowledge of the total historic context out of which a work sprang 
and a technical understanding of the language in which it is written are 
necessary to an adequate appreciation of it. But they will not by them- 
selves unlock the treasures of any literary production, much less those 
of Holy Scripture. There is an increasing cry on the part of literary critics 
for a clear distinction to be made between the knowledge gained by tech- 
nical analysis and a true appreciation or understanding of a piece of 
writing. During the process of critical analysis the emotions must be held 
in abeyance, the work must be handled with detachment and objectivity, 
the parts must be dissected and viewed out of relation to the whole. At 
some stage in the process of studying a literary production—whether 
early or late in the process will vary with different works or with different 
students—this coldly objective approach is necessary. But important 
though it is, to stop with it is to fail of entering into the meaning of the 
work being studied. It is to stop at the “doormat of orientation.” His- 
torical criticism must give way finally to re-creative criticism, so that not 

only will the student know all about a work but the passion and fire 
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which throbbed in the soul of the man who wrote it will be rekindled 
within him. Language is a medium of communicating experience. The 
experience must be relived by the reader or the language has failed of 
its purpose. The experience is vastly more than the words which seek to 
convey it. They are but symbols. They suggest much more than they 
say. They are but catalytic agents designed to reproduce the living ex- 
perience of the writer in the living experience of the reader. 

We have not entered the temple of Holy Scripture, therefore, when 
the critical process has done its work. We have merely stood at the door 
and looked in. To understand the meaning of the words of the Bible is 
not necessarily to understand the living word of God in the Bible. The 
Bible becomes the Word of God to us only when it becomes the medium 
of God’s voice speaking a word which words cannot convey but can only 
suggest. We understand the Bible only to the extent to which we experi- 
ence through it an encounter with the living God similar to that which 
the men had who produced it. W. Robertson Nicoll once remarked 
about one of Mark Rutherford’s writings: “You feel as you go on that 
you are reading with exposed nerves; and you lay down the book thrilled 
and shaken—never to be again quite what you were at its beginning.” 
It is this sort of reading of the Bible which unlocks its treasures, and 
critical reading alone cannot do it. Voices are rising from more than 
one source protesting the ease with which a man may take a doctor’s de- 
gree in some field of biblical scholarship without ever taking the Chris- 
tian faith seriously, or making any self-commitment to the God of the 
Bible. It is too easy to be a learned critic without being a devout Chris- 
tian. The way ahead for criticism is to continue to bring to the study of 
the Bible all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge which may be gath- 
ered from the storehouses of the world’s learning, but also to remember 
that “the world through its wisdom” knows not God. It is “the foolish- 
ness of the thing preached”—the good news of God made known in Jesus 
Christ—which unlocks the saving meaning of the sacred word. 

Near the end of The Pilgrim’s Progress Great-heart and his company 
come upon “a man with his sword drawn, and his face all bloody.” They 
find him to be Mr. Valiant-for-truth, who has just fought off three brutal 
enemies with his sword. 

“Then said Great-heart to Mr. Valiant-for-truth, Thou hast worthily 
behaved thyself. Let me see thy sword. So he showed it him. When 
he had taken it in his hand, and looked thereon a while, he said, Ha! it 
is a right Jerusalem blade.” 
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Valiant-for-truth replies: “It is so. Let a man have one of these blades, 
with a hand to wield it and skill to use it, and he may venture upon an 
angel with it.” 

To possess the Word of God is not enough. One must have skill in using 
it. Many use it who do not use it skillfully. With awkward, angular cuts 
they frequently touch the enemy but lightly or miss him entirely, while 
at the same time they so mishandle the sword that they wound and weaken 
themselves. Not knowing that their wounds are self-inflicted, but sus- 
pecting them to be thrusts of the enemy, their efforts are fanatically re- 
doubled only to recoil upon themselves in an ever-weakening efficiency 
while the enemy goes comparatively unharmed. It is in correcting this 
unskillful use of the Bible that criticism makes its greatest contribution. 

But it cannot quicken the spirit to use the sword as did Mr. Valiant- 
for-truth. “I fought till my sword did cleave to my hand; ... and when 
the blood ran through my fingers, then I fought with most courage.” This 
was done, says Bunyan, through the “invisible help” of the eternal King. 

Let criticism give us all the visible help that broad scholarship and 
sound method can offer. But, beyond that, let us lay fast hold of that 
“invisible help” which comes only through the commitment of heart and 
life to “the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only God.” “The things 
of God none knoweth, save the Spirit of God.” 











IMPLEMENTS of INTERPRETATION 





II. New Testament Lexicons 
by HOWARD TILLMAN KUIST 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, whose great Dictionary is a landmark in the history 
of the English language, once remarked that “dictionaries are like 
watches; the worst is better than none, and the best cannot be expected 
to go quite true.” Nevertheless men continue to consult the dictionary 
even as they find it necessary to carry watches. And the reason is obvious. 
Men must communicate one with the other ; communication is even more 
important than the telling of time. Have you ever tried to imagine what 
life would be like were human beings unable to express themselves or be 
understood? A near approach to such a dilemma occurs when men at- 
tempt to exchange ideas without benefit of a common language. The 
foreigner in a strange land realizes in despair that the word is one of the 
main avenues of communication. It is this importance of the word as a 
medium of expression which gives the lexicon its standing among the 
implements of interpretation. The lexicon is a guide to the meaning of 
words. 

To know the meaning of words, however, does not assure complete 
understanding. Words must be arranged in an order appropriate to the 
thought to be expressed. What did the minister mean, for instance, who 
told his congregation: “I'll do anything to help a man get ahead or a 
woman’? It is not the meaning of these words but their arrangement 
which requires explanation. Sometimes, as above, the meaning may not 
be understood because the speaker has expressed himself ambiguously. 
At other times the fault may lie with the hearer, either because he fails to 
grasp the meaning of the speaker’s words or because he does not discern 
their relations to each other. Two aspects of interpretation have now 
come into view: the meaning of words, and relations between words. To 
determine the exact meaning of a particular word is a lexical process 
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(hence the lexicon). To discover and identify the precise relation be- 
tween two or more words is a syntactical process (hence the grammar). 
In ordinary conversation, when simple sentences are used, recognition of 
words and understanding of their interrelation usually occur simultan- 
eously. For purposes of study, however, it is desirable to distinguish be- 
tween these processes. In any case, unless a speaker’s words are under- 
stood in the same sense, and in the same order, in which he has used them, 
communication has not really taken place. In the present study we are 
to be concerned only with the lexical aspect of interpreting language. 


THE FUNCTION OF A LEXICON 


How, then, is the lexicon designed to act as an implement of interpre- 
tation? This depends somewhat upon the scope of its treatment. A 
lexicon, like a dictionary, may define all the words in any ancient lan- 
guage—as a lexicon of classical Greek does, for example. On the other 
hand, the lexicon is not as restricted as a glossary, which treats only ob- 
solete words, or only those technical or specialized words which are pe- 
culiar to a given work. The lexicon we are now to consider is one which 
treats the vocabulary of a given work, not of a whole language. When 
we speak of a New Testament lexicon, then, we mean a work which lists 
and defines the vocabulary of the New Testament. In the Wilke-Grimm- 
Thayer Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, for instance, 
5594 of the words which occur in the vocabulary of the New Testament 
are considered. Of these 5300 are treated in every instance of usage. To 
this extent this lexicon corresponds to a concordance. 

By way of describing the function of a lexicon it will also be helpful to 
define the difference between a word and a term. A word, because it 
may be employed in a variety of ways, may have many meanings. On 
the other hand a term is a word or expression used at one particular place, 
with a precise meaning. For instance, the Greek éoyos is translated in 
the King James version of the New Testament in a variety of ways in 
order to express its wide range of meaning: “word,” “saying,” “work,” 
“speech,” “treatise,” “report,” “account,” “intent,” “Word,” and so 
forth. Each of these translations of déyos just mentioned occurs in a spe- 
cific context. Thus used, each is a term. A term is a word or expression 
used without ambiguity in the process of communication. We look for 
words in the lexicon. We find terms only in actual communication. The 
function of a lexicon is to enable a reader by the study of various forms 
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and meanings of words, to determine the true meaning of a term with 
“scrupulous exactitude.” 


AVAILABLE NEw TESTAMENT LEXICONS 


Almost four decades ago, in an article entitled “Modern Methods of 
New Testament Philology,’ Samuel Angus declared: “The greatest 
need of the present day is a New Testament lexicon, but it is a herculean 
task.’ That task was undertaken by Adolf Deissmann. He proposed to 
show the living linguistic connection between the New Testament vocab- 
ulary and its contemporary world; to trace historical changes in the 
sense development of New Testament words; and to bring out “the sim- 
plicity, inwardness, and force of the utterances of evangelists and 
apostles.”? But Deissmann was diverted from this task by World War I 
and, unhappily, never returned to it. In 1927 Gerhard Kittel of Tubingen 
and a company of thirty-nine German New Testament scholars began 
work on the Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. The first 
volume (A-I') appeared in 1933, and the last section of Volume IV 
(concluding with vw6pés) was published in November 1942. Thus far 
the work remains unfinished. Since the language of the New Testament 
is devoted to the one single purpose of declaring what God has done in 
Jesus Christ, its speech calls upon theology as well as philology to unfold 
its word meanings. Hence Kittel has called his lexicon a Theologisches 
Worterbuch. We must be careful, he once declared, “neither to overlook 
and gloss over theological depths where they exist, nor to unearth and 
invent them where they do not exist.’”* Kittel and his collaborators have 
not only sought to preserve this balance, but they have made ample and 
thorough use of the new materials for study provided by the papyri and 
other nonliterary sources. It is to be hoped that the completion of this 
epoch-making work, so tragically interrupted by World War II, will not 
be indefinitely delayed. An English translation would make the priceless 
treasures of this great work available even to the humblest student. 

At present the best available New Testament lexicon for the English- 
speaking student is the old and outmoded Wilke-Grimm-Thayer Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament (2nd ed.; New York: American 





1. Harvard Theological Review, II (1909), 462. 
2. Light from the Ancient East (rev. ed.; New York: Geo. H. Doran Co., 1927), p. 408. 


3. Lexicographia sacra (two lectures delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, England, 
Oct. 20 and 21, 1937), p. 8. 
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Book Co., 1889). This wordbook has an interesting history. In 1851 
C. G. Wilke published the second edition of his Clavis Novi Testamenti 
philologica. Using this as a basis, Professor C. L. Wilibald Grimm be- 
gan the preparation of a Greek-Latin lexicon of the New Testament. In 
the new work he employed the improvements in classical lexicography 
embodied in the Paris edition of Stephen’s Thesaurus and in the fifth 
edition of Passow’s Dictionary, edited by Rost, Palm, and others (Hand- 
worterbuch der Griechischen Sprache, 1857). He also included refer- 
ences to the Septuagint and Old Testament Apocrypha. His work was 
published, after seven years of labor, in 1868 under the title Lexicon 
Graeco-Latinum in libros Novi Testamenti. A second edition followed 
in 1879. Meanwhile Professor Joseph Henry Thayer undertook to pre- 
pare a new Greek-English lexicon of the New Testament, to be based 
upon the work of Grimm but enlarged and revised by including word 
derivations, discussion of synonyms, cross references, grammatical notes, 
and references to contemporary English and American commentaries, 
Bible dictionaries and encyclopedias. He adapted the lexicon to the re- 
visions of the Greek text by S. P. Tregelles and by Westcott and Hort. 
Unfortunately he preserved some of Grimm’s etymological guesses which 
do not add to the reliability of his work. The first edition appeared in 
1886, followed by a corrected edition in 1889. It is still the standard 
work in this field in English. 

The Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek, by Her- 
mann Cremer (4th Eng. ed., trans. from 2nd Ger. ed.; Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark, 1880, 1886), does not include the whole range of New Testa- 
ment vocabulary, but only those words which have special relevance for 
Christian theology. It traces the history of these words from the classics, 
through the Septuagint, into New Testament thought. It is the precursor 
of Kittel’s Worterbuch. 

In view of the advances made in New Testament philology and the 
great mass of new lexical materials made available by the discovery of 
papyri in Egypt, James Hope Moulton and George Milligan began their 
work on The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, Illustrated from the 
Papyri and other Non-literary Sources by publishing lexical notes in the 
Expositor (London) between 1908 and 1911. In 1914 the first part of 
the Vocabulary appeared, and Part II in 1915. After Moulton’s tragic 
death in 1917 Milligan carried on the work alone, finally publishing the 
whole work in a single volume in 1929. Here the student of New Testa- 
ment terminology finds copious parallels of New Testament usage in the 
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vernacular common Greek (Koine) in use before, during, and after the 
period in which the New Testament was written. This work is an index 
to wills, leases, receipts, memoranda, contracts, decrees, petitions, and 
private letters which ordinary people exchanged with each other with- 
out any thought of being literary. This mass of new material throws a 
flood of light upon New Testament terminology, and Moulton and Milli- 
gan make it easily accessible. Their notes include references to E. A, 
Abbott’s Johannine Vocabulary, Adolf Deissmann’s Bible Studies and 
Light from the Ancient East, George Milligan’s The New Testament 
Documents, and other works of this type, together with references to the 
standard grammars and to biblical journals in which words are dis- 
cussed or the texts are studied. Readers near libraries which keep files 
of the published papyri will find many of the texts deciphered and 
treated. In this way they will find the complete context of the particular 
citations made by Moulton and Milligan. 

The Greek-English Lexicon, by Liddell and Scott, the standard classi- 
cal Greek lexicon, (8th ed.; New York: American Book Co., 1897—the 
most practical edition for the New Testament student) has etymological 
remarks enclosed in brackets, which are of great value for the study of 
derivation of Greek words. These notes serve as a good check against 
the less reliable etymological notations of Thayer. Much material of this 
type has been deleted for the sake of brevity in the new edition of Liddell 
and Scott by Jones and McKenzie (Oxford, 1940). 

A Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament, by G. Abbott-Smith 
(3rd ed.; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1936), is designed “to serve as a 
table companion to the New Testament for the average man.” It gives 
word derivations in brackets but is not sufficiently comprehensive for de- 
tailed study. The Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament, by Alex- 
ander Souter (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916), gives concise and often 
brilliant definitions to those who want a convenient help for discovering 
English equivalents for words not immediately recognizable in the Greek 
text. The concise Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament, by 
W. J. Hickie (New York: The Macmillan Co.), was first printed in 
1893 and has been reprinted frequently. It is bound with the old West- 
cott and Hart recension but is also issued in a separate cheap edition. 
Students who read German will find in Walter Bauer’s Griechisch- 
Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments (3rd rev. 
ed., Berlin, 1937) a wealth of material found in no other available single 
volume in this field. Bauer’s work is based upon the Griechisch-Deutsches 
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Handworterbuch of Erwin Preuschen, which first appeared in 1910, and 
is a great improvement over that lexicon. Someone should do a similar 
service by rewriting E. A. Sophocles’ Greek Lexicon of the Roman and 
Byzantine Periods. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1887). 

Two valuable lexical aids of recent date may also be mentioned. The 
first is Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek, by Bruce M. 
Metzger (pub. author, 41 Hibben Road, Princeton, N. J., 1946. 110 pp. 
$1.00). This work consists of two parts. Part I classifies the words of 
the New Testament according to their frequency of usage. It begins 
with a list of those words which occur more than 500 times and con- 
cludes with those which occur more than 10 times. By memorizing these 
lists the student may readily acquire a minimum working vocabulary of 
New Testament words. Part II classifies the words according to their 
roots, and thus the student is enabled to learn the New Testament vocabu- 
lary in terms of family relationships. By associating words which have a 
common etymology the student greatly enlarges his own working vocabu- 
lary. Another recently published lexical aid is A Comparative Lexicon 
of New Testament Greek, by Leslie R. Elliott (Kansas City: Central 
Seminary Press, 1946. 187 pp. $2.00). This book brings together in a 
single column all the New Testament words with the same root, illustrat- 
ing the same principle of study utilized in Part II of the work named 
just above. 


Tue Use oF THE NEw TESTAMENT LEXICON 


The primary purpose of a lexicon is to bring together within convenient 
range the evidence for making a judgment concerning the precise mean- 
ing of a term. Since the presentation of such evidence for the whole 
New Testament terminology is very extensive, every effort must be made 
to conserve space. Therefore a lexicon makes generous use of abbrevia- 
tions, signs, brackets, and so forth. To use any lexicon intelligently the 
student first must acquaint himself with the explanations of these sym- 
bols. In the Grimm-Thayer lexicon, for instance, such a list is found 
on pages xviii-xix. A list of modern authors cited and titles of books re- 
ferred to (with abbreviations) is found on pages xv-xvii. A list of an- 
cient authors quoted or referred to, and their approximate dates, is given 
on pages xi-xiv. A teacher learns that some students, alas, never seem 
to recognize the importance of these lists and their bearing on the use 
of the lexicon. To understand signs and symbols in a wordbook is fully 
as important as to recognize their presence on a map. 
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Limitation of space makes a further demand upon the user of a lexicon. 
A lexicographer necessarily cannot include all his reasons for assigning 
a particular meaning to a given word in every case. This means that the 
student must not only accustom himself to examine the evidence which 
the lexicon presents; he must also consider why, in the presence of such 
evidence, the lexicographer has arrived at this particular conclusion. 
Sometimes only the most likely conclusion can be recorded. But suppose 
the lexicographer has not considered all the evidence, or suppose his 
reasoning is faulty. Then to accept his judgment without critical ex- 
amination is merely to perpetuate his error. The chief value of a lexicon, 
therefore, consists in its worth as an index to evidence rather than in its 
definitions or word classifications. In matters of interpretation final ap- 
peal for meaning lies not in the opinion of the lexicographer but in the 
testimony of the term itself in its own particular literary and historical 
setting. What types of evidence, then, may a student expect to find in a 
New Testament lexicon? We shall consider four types: identification of 
word forms, etymology, classification of usage, and the discrimination of 
synonyms. 


1. Identification of word forms 


One of the first tests of the beginner in learning a new language is his 
ability to identify word forms correctly. His next most urgent problem 
is to remember them! As he reads his Greek Testament recourse to the 
lexicon will be necessary whenever he encounters new or unfamiliar 
words. Word function and word form are very closely connected; and, 
while accidence, which deals with the structural form of words, is prop- 
erly within the province of grammar, the lexicon provides a useful index 
to word forms. Since most irregularities occur in the verb, the New Tes- 
tament lexicon provides clues to such irregular forms by citing the prin- 
cipal parts of the most important, or the most irregular, verbs. These 
forms are usually supplied at the head of the particular article being con- 
sulted. Thayer also includes a list of irregular forms in Part V of the 
Appendix, pages 711-23, to assist the learner to identify the tense of 
irregular verbal forms. Thayer was criticized for including this list in 
his lexicon as a concession to indolence and ignorance. While this criti- 
cism is valid from the point of view of the specialist, Thayer’s instinct 
as a teacher led him to realize that most of the users of his lexicon would 
be not specialists but practical students needing authoritative guidance. 
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When once the reader has made sure of the correct form of the verb 
being studied, his part has just begun. It remains for him to complete 
the process of analyzing the function of the verb in a particular instance. 
Several factors will assist him in doing this. First: the verb root. This 
will indicate the meaning of the verbal idea. We shall show presently how 
the lexicon provides this evidence. Second: tense force. This will identify 
the kind of action involved, whether durative, punctiliar, or completed. 
Third: the relation of the verb to the context, that is, the connection be- 
tween the verb and the other parts of the sentence. Since the verb usually 
forms the core of the sentence, a clear recognition of these relations is 
indispensable to interpretation. Sometimes one or two or possibly all 
three factors may exert an influence in determining the “resultant im- 
port” of the verb. When this becomes clear the most suitable expression 
in English must be selected to state this meaning. Many glowing illus- 
trations of this process of determining the “resultant import” of the verb 
may be found in A Manual Grammar of the Greek New Testament, by 
Dana and Mantey (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927), particu- 
larly pages 181 ff., 199-200, and 206-7. Faithful practice of such a pro- 
cedure on the part of the student will enable him to make astonishing 
progress in the understanding of New Testament verbal terminology. 
As an interpreter he will turn to the lexicon to supply correct clues to 
word formation. The other, firsthand, evidence for its functional mean- 
ing in a given context, gathered by his own observation, will make the 
pages of the New Testament glisten with new life. 


2. Etymology 


Word roots have the power to create pictures in the mind and so to 
vivify the reading of the Greek New Testament. The lexicon shows, for 
instance, that the word translated “to fear” comes from a root meaning 
“to run”; the word “soul” stems from a root meaning “to breathe”; the 
root meaning of the word for “life (fw) is reflected in our English word 
“vitality.” Archbishop Trench observed that words are not “like the 
sands of the sea, innumerable disconnected atoms.” They grow from 
roots, and they form clusters in families. Thus words, like people, have 
ancestors and display family relationships. The lexicon serves as an index 
to derivation by enabling the reader to trace family relationships to their 
source wherever possible. In the Kittel Worterbuch words are treated 
by clusters or families according to derivation. Since Thayer’s notes on 
etymology are not always reliable, the student is encouraged to refer to 
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the classical lexicon. The root of the primary word from which others 
have been derived is called the “radical.” In Liddell and Scott the rad- 
ical is indicated by the sign ¥. The King James version of II Timothy 
3:17 may be used to illustrate how derivation lights up the meaning of 
a passage. Here we find the words “. . . that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” The Greek word for 
“perfect” at this place is aprws. Liddell and Scott (under &pw) show 
that the radical means “to join,” “to fit together.” They also list the 
whole cluster of words related to the same root. Thus the root can be 
recognized in our English “harmony” (a concord of sounds), or “articu- 
late” (with parts distinctly joined). Thayer’s reference to C. J. Ellicott 
rewards the reader who has taken time to trace the radical of aprws 
by giving him an illuminating definition of the word translated “perfect” 
at this place: “As a general rule &prws seems to point to perfection in 
regard of the adaptation of parts . . . and the special aptitude for any 
given uses.” So, then, the pastoral counsel of II Timothy 3:17 suggests 
how the teaching, reproof, and correction of Scripture discipline the man 
of God. His response to its righteous influences so harmonizes and articu- 
lates his powers that he is equipped (éénpricpévos ) for every good work. 

While the user of the lexicon will be rewarded with many illuminating 
insights by tracing derivations of words, he must recognize that the rad- 
ical cannot always be located with certainty. In such cases the lexicog- 
rapher qualifies his definition, or he indicates how philologists may differ 
in their views by presenting their opinions—as , for instance, Liddell and 
Scott have done under racxw. When no radical is given, some light may 
be thrown upon the meaning of the stem of a word by comparing the 
preceding and following words in the lexicon to see how cognate words 
may reflect its meaning. 


3. Classification of usage 


Since one word may be used in a variety of ways, the New Testament 
lexicon offers an attempted classification of usage. Here the lexicographer 
must play the role of an interpreter and state what appears to him to be 
the specific meaning of the word in a given passage. He then cites other 
instances of identical or similar usage under a single heading. The stu- 
dent must learn always to exercise the greatest care and not to infer with- 
out examination that all the passages cited are exactly similar. He should 
regard what the lexicon presents as an index to evidence, and the classi- 
fication of usage as one specialist’s opinion based upon that evidence. He 
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must then weigh this evidence for himself in the light of the specific 
contexts where the word occurs. 

A typical example of such a procedure is to be found in the thorough 
study made of éxiyywois by J. Armitage Robinson in his commentary 
on Ephesians (St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, pp. 248-54). Robin- 
son practically reverses Thayer’s judgment. Thayer, for example, states 
correctly under érvywwoxw that “éri denotes mental direction towards, 
application to, that which is known.” He then classifies all the instances of 
érvywwoxw in the New Testament into two groups. The first and pri- 
mary meaning he assigns to this verb is “to become thoroughly acquainted 
with, to know thoroughly; to know accurately, know well.” Among the 
instances of usage he includes in this group are I Cor. 13:12; Luke 1:4; 
II Cor. 1:13; and Col. 1:6. As evidence that the verb means thorough 
knowledge he points to I Cor. 13:12, where ywwonw éx pépous and 
érvyvaoouae are contrasted.” J. Armitage Robinson, however, points 
out (p. 251) that “the thought of fuller knowledge which is here given 
is expressed, not by the change from ywaexw to its compound, but by 
the contrast with ’ex wépous and by the defining clause introduced by 
xabes.”” Thus the context proves to be a valuable and decisive clue to 
the true meaning of the verb here. The ’eri does denote mental di- 
rection toward that which is known. Just what object this is in each case 
of usage is specified in the context. Robinson has clearly illustrated this 
in his extended examination of classical, Septuagint, and New Testament 
usage. This study leads him to conclude (p. 254) that “so far... as we 
are to distinguish between yvaors and ériyrwors, we may say that yrdous 
is the wider word and expresses ‘knowledge’ in the fullest sense: 
ériyvwous is knowledge directed towards a particular object, perceiving, 
discerning, recognizing: but it is not knowledge in the abstract: that is 
yao.” When this principal of interpreting ’eriyywors is applied to 
Luke 1:4; II Cor. 1:13; and Col. 1:6—all of which are cited by Thayer 
—it will be seen how vividly Robinson’s judgment is borne out. No opin- 
ion of the lexicon, therefore, should be accepted by the student until that 
special judgment is tested and validated by the context in which the term 
is found. It is here that the commentaries which incorporate in special 
notes the new materials for New Testament study will often provide 
valuable checks of Thayer’s judgment. Among such commentaries are 
those by W. C. Allen on Matthew, J. M. Creed on Luke, E. C. Hoskyns 
and F. N. Davey on John, Ernest DeWitt Burton on Galatians, J. A. Rob- 
inson on Ephesians, George Milligan on Thessalonians, James Moffatt 
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on Hebrews, J. H. Ropes on James, E. G. Selwyn on I Peter, A. E. 
Brooke on Johannine Epistles, and R. H. Charles on the Apocalypse, 


4. Discrimination of synonyms 


One of the most rewarding uses of the New Testament lexicon is the 
discrimination of those words which occasionally may be used inter- 
changeably. The lexicon shows why in certain cases one would be appro- 
priate and the other not. For instance, a person can be tested or tried in 
many ways. James declares (1:12) that the man who endures tempta- 
tion is blessed, “for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life.” 
The words rendered “temptation” and “tried” could not be interchanged 
here without doing violence to James’s meaning. The fine shades of mean- 
ing inherent in Greek synonyms are not always made explicit in our Eng- 
lish versions, where one word sometimes is used to translate several words 
in Greek. Typical examples of such words in the New Testament vocab- 
ulary are those translated “love,” “fear,” “labor,” “power,” “know,” 
“send,” “ask,” “tempt,” “gift,” and so on. Thayer points out, for in- 
stance, that “‘a 5é01s #eo3 is what God confers as possessor of all things; a 
dwped Oeod is an expression of his favor; a d&pov beod is something which 
becomes the recipient’s abiding possession.” He also offers illustra- 
tions of the use of these synonyms. As in this case (p. 155), Thayer 
seeks to provide the basis for discrimination of synonyms by special notes 
at the end of certain articles. In these notes he indicates the most im- 
portant contexts in which the synonyms occur together. When these 
passages have been located, illuminating insights into the meaning of 
these words may be provided by comparing their respective derivations, 
observing instances of their use in classical and Septuagint Greek as well 
as in Koine, and by considering other New Testament contexts in 
which they occur. Thayer frequently refers the student to R. C. Trench, 
Synonyms of the New Testament. Although this important work passed 
through many editions, its notes are out of date. It needs to be completely 
rewritten and enriched by the new materials for study provided by the 
papyri and other nonliterary sources. Special notes in recently written 
commentaries will reward the quest of the student, although our com- 
mentaries in English have not kept pace generally with such works as the 
Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, edited by Hans Lietzmann. Kittel’s 
Wérterbuch approaches the whole subject upon a magnificent scale. 
Marvin R. Vincent’s Word Studies in the New Testament, recently re- 
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issued, is old and greatly needs revision. A. T. Robertson’s Word Pic- 
tures in the New Testament (6 vols., 1930-33) is a more recent attempt 
to encourage intensive study of words and their discrimination on the part 
of those whose proficiency in Greek is limited. Such students, however, 
should be encouraged to exercise themselves more diligently in the use 
of the beginner’s grammar, the lexicon, and the reading of the Greek text. 

Despite the present limitations of our best available New Testament 
Greek-English lexicons, the words of Archbishop Trench are still perti- 
nent: 

There are few things which a theological teacher should have more at heart than 
to awaken in his scholars an enthusiasm for the grammar and the lexicon. We shall 
have done much for those who come to us for theological training and generally for 
mental guidance, if we can persuade them to have these continually in their hands; 


... if we can make them believe that out of them they may be obtaining more real 
and lasting acquisitions than from many a volume of divinity studied before its time. 


My Greek professor in the University had worn callous spots on his 
knuckles from his frequent excursions over the pages of the Greek lexicon! 

Lexicons are like watches. They must be consulted constantly if men 
would tell the time of word meanings. 
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“Rise, He Is Calling You” 


Mankind’s Response to Christ 


by HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


THESE worps in Mark 10:49 are a simple bit of vivid narrative. The 
disciples had tried, in that stupid manner often so frankly recorded, to 
silence the blind man who felt that his only chance of ever seeing again 
was passing by, and he cried out loudly. Jesus rebuked them, as he had 
so often to do. Then some of the disciples called to the blind man, “Rise 
he is calling you.” 

That is all, just narrative. It would be a violent treatment of the Gospel 
to read anything else into it, like a homiletical magician, surreptitiously 
slipping a rabbit into a hat, to be taken out later amid great wonder. 

Yet, it is a true picture text, and it is quite legitimate to let our imagi- 
nation loose, and see how graphically it pictures Jesus’ appeal to man- 
kind. “Rise, he calleth you.” Christ does appeal to man, and in man’s 
response there is one of the unfailing evidences of Christ’s divinity. 

He calls us unfailingly in the way in which he meets our nature. He 
draws man as deftly and truly as a magnet draws iron. Experience con- 
firms that appeal. Christianity persists in spite of all the solemn and 
conclusive burial services held over it, because Jesus meets an ineradi- 
cable need, a need with which man started on his human journey, and 
which has grown greater, and of which he has become more conscious, 
the farther he goes. 

Religion is no more imported into man by imagination or manipu- 
lation than is sex or hunger. The religious need is there. It is there even 
when one gives up formal religion. Witness the testimony of Katherine 
Mansfield in a casual letter. “God is now gone for all of us. Yet we must 
believe. And not only that, but we must carry our weakness, and our 
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sin and our devilishness to somebody.” Notice the “musts”—‘“‘we must 


believe,” “we must carry our weakness.” Through these words the hu- 
man race is speaking. 


Jesus meets our nature in a manner uniquely and permanently com- 
pelling. At the place where he does meet human needs there is the seat 
of authority in religion. It is there that he calls men. In the old fashioned 
carbon electric light there was one carbon coming down from above and 
another coming up from beneath. When the current was turned on, a 
flame leaped across the space between them. That may be a not too in- 
accurate picture of the human response to Jesus. There is the person 
and message of Jesus coming down, as it were, from the world of eternal 
reality and man’s reaching up from the place of human need. A flame 
leaps across from Christ to man, and from man to Christ. Jesus lays an 
imperative on human life whenever he gets a chance to confront it. 

Some memorable words for that compulsion are found, I think, in 
the words of King Lear. In one scene the banished Duke of Kent returns 
in disguise to take service with King Lear and this dialogue takes place: 


Lear: What wouldst thou? 

Kent: Service. 

Lear: Whom wouldst thou serve? 
Kent: You. 

Lear: Dost know me, fellow? 


Kent: No, but thou hast in thy countenance that which I would 
fain call master. 


Those last words may well stand for the response made to Jesus by un- 
counted millions. 


Jesus meets our nature at central points. He meets it in that dim bor- 
derland where our reach exceeds our grasp. Our inability to find ful- 
fillment in material things, as other creatures of earth do, is morticed in, 
as it were, to Jesus’ revelation of the Great Other, the God in whom our 
fragments are complete. Our dissatisfaction with ourselves, our ines- 
capable sense of missing the mark, fits in with Jesus’ own demonstration, 
not merely of the life we are meant for, but of the possibility of forgive- 
ness and a life made over. Our experience of the strange, self-defeating 
quality of selfishness, fits into Jesus’ call to fulfillment in service. 
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“Where...at the First” 
by DONALD G. MILLER 


And he went away again beyond the Jordan into the place where John was at the 
first baptizing; and there he abode.—Joun 10:40 (A.R.V.) 


Tue Fourtu Gospet gives little deliberate recognition to any process 
of development in Jesus. The Baptism, the Temptation, the doubt of 
John the Baptist, and the rejection of the cities, the Transfiguration, the 
agony of Gethsemane—all these and other incidents which in the Synop- 
tics show our Lord to be “made like unto his brethren,” are omitted by 
John. As one Johannine authority has suggested, Jesus is the static figure 
in the Fourth Gospel. The movement and action are laid in the ever- 
developing belief and unbelief of those who were touched by him. 

And yet in this Gospel whose main design is to exalt Jesus as the Lord 
of glory there are subtle touches revealing the radical humanity of our 
Lord which are all the more convincing because undesigned. Like sudden 
flashes of lightning in the dark, they momentarily bring before our gaze 
hidden features of his inner life with a clarity all the more startling be- 
cause seen but for an instant. Still, like features of the landscape brought 
to light in the streaking glare of a lightning flash, these are none the less 
real because they are not constantly visible. 

One of the unmistakable flashes is to be seen in the tenth chapter at the 
fortieth verse: “And he went again away beyond the Jordan into the place 
where John was at the first baptizing; and there he abode.” Why go 
there? The main purpose of the little paragraph of which these words 
are a part is to contrast the unbelief of the religious leadership in Jerusa- 
lem with the belief of the common people in Perea. Although he got 
nowhere in Jerusalem, many believed on him there. But imbedded with- 
in the main function of this geographical reference is a reflection of 
something profoundly human in the spirit of Jesus which casts a long 
light on the way we tread. To observe the relationship of this incident 
to what has gone immediately before it and to that which comes almost 
immediately after it, is to transform an obscure place on the map of 
Palestine into a prominent point on the map of life. 

Just prior to this, Jesus’ life has been in danger in Jerusalem. Just after 
this, in spite of the protest of his disciples, he decides to go to the bedside 
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of Lazarus, where his life will again be in danger. He seems to see in the 
events which await him at the tomb of Lazarus the fuse which will touch 
off the explosion of hatred that will cause his death. The period of wait- 
ing between these two incidents, therefore, is a time of facing his ultimate 
destiny in a fresh light because it is now upon him. The cross which for 
months has been a sinister shadow across his pathway now stands out in 
grim reality blocking the way and marking its end. Soon he will come 
calmly walking into the jaws of death, by his own deliberate choice, with 
the mien of a conqueror. 

How could he do this? An easy answer—and a wrong one—is readily 
at hand. He did it because he was the Son of God, many will say. No! 
A thousand times, No! He had forever refused that sort of easy action 
at the outset of his career when at the Temptation he had staunchly re- 
pudiated any phase of incarnate experience which was other than human 
experience. “Man shall not live by bread alone.” Therefore he would 
live asa man! Jesus met his great life crises, then, the same way that we 
have to meet them. They were more profound crises, and he succeeded 
where we fail. But he met them as we must meet them. As he faced this 
last, supreme crisis of his life, he did not come to it without struggle. 
Gethsemane gives us a little glimpse into how revolting it all was to him 
and how deep was the struggle in the depths of his inner life. 

Now why, in the preparation of his own spirit to face death, did he 
go “into the place where John was at the first baptizing” and abide there? 
Was it not because of the associations of that place with an earlier set of 
circumstances in his life? A wealth of sentiment lingered about those 
scenes, and, being human, Jesus would gladly accept the undergirding 
lift of deep sentiment. But more than sentiment was there. That was the 
place of his first high vision. That was the scene of his soul’s initial de- 
cision. And so back to that place he went to fortify himself now in the 
task of ultimately making good on that decision. It was there that he had 
first heard with unmistakable clarity the voice of his Father sealing the 
surmise of his soul that the Messiah was to be the Suffering Servant. It 
was from there that he had been driven into the wilderness to have his 
soul twisted and wrung for forty days in the decision to accept his role 
as Suffering Servant. And now, when the last ghastly implications of that 
high decision stood before him in all their hideous and revolting ugliness, 
he once more—as he had no doubt done many times in his thoughts— 
made a pilgrimage back to the point of his first clear vision and his first 
costly choice, to think it all through again, to relive those early moments, 
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and to find in them something of succor and strength for his immediate 
needs. “The place where John was at the first baptizing,” then, became 
the point at which Jesus made his final embarkation on the journey to the 
“place called Golgotha, . .. The place of a skull.” 

This homing sense of the spirit of Jesus which drove him back to the 
place of his first high vision and initial decision in order to get his bear- 
ings for life’s highest demand, is pregnant with meaning for us. The years 
often dull our sense of purpose. The smoke and dust of frantic days often 
pale the light which once shone upon us. The buffetings of life beat us 
down and make us earthbound and take our eyes off the eternal scenes 
beyond the horizon. And then, when we are in that condition, life makes 
some high demand upon us and we are ill-equipped to meet it. What 
then? Back to the place of initial vision! Back to the place of early high 
calling! Back to the place where we first set out on the journey to the 
Celestial City! And thus we may recapture something of our early vision 
of the soul’s high destiny and our early commitment to Him who walked 
the upward way that ended at a “place called Golgotha.” 


The Way Back 
by JOHN JANSEN 


Then they made their way back to Jerusalem.—Acts 1:12 (Moffatt) 


WHAT HAPPENS after Easter? The ready answer is “Pentecost.” But 
there is something between—something commonplace that we often pass 
by. “Wait in Jerusalem,” Jesus had said. “Then they made their way 
back to Jerusalem.” That is all—but that is everything. 

The lasting lessons are found in the commonplace, for most of our life 
is lived there. We have our moments of Easter glory: God pity us if we 
never have stood on Olivet. But after Easter life goes on again. After 
the glory the commonplace returns. The Easter joy and the “forty days” 
are quickly fled and leave a wistful longing. “Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye looking up to heaven?” What happens after Easter?—‘“they 
made their way back.” But that commonplace has a glory all its own 
which we do well to discover. 
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“Wait in Jerusalem,” Jesus had said. But Jerusalem meant danger. 
Jerusalem spelled failure. Jerusalem had crucified their Christ and put 
them to flight. They loved the sea breeze of Galilee and the green hill- 
sides that spoke of early success. But Jerusalem made them uncomfortable. 
Danger was there—and painful memories of defeat. 

Yet Jesus was deeply wise. Failure is not overcome by running away. 
Failure must first be met and mastered. The gospel must begin in Jeru- 
salem before ever it can reach the uttermost parts of the earth. To make 
faith a quest for a distant grail remote from the task at home is to follow 
“wandering fires.” Back then to Jerusalem, to erase the momories of 
failure. Back to Jerusalem, that Christ may walk in her streets again. 


Where cross the crowded ways of life, 


We hear thy voice, O Son of man! 


“Wait in Jerusalem.” But they were impatient men. “Lord, we are 
able.” Why wait when a world was ready to be won? “Wait,” said 
Jesus, and so they returned to Jerusalem and found the upper room and 
prayed. That is all. 

Yet that is everything. It is more than all our fevered programs. The 
Christian life needs this discipline of prayer, and never more than in this 
busy world of frayed nerves and scattered energies. In The Lower Levels 
of Prayer, George Stewart reminds us of the drudgery of prayer. Some- 
times we must kneel down doggedly, against our own inclinations. “If 
we cease praying, we are beaten men. Blessed be drudgery: it is a real 
way to God.” Nor will it remain drudgery. “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength.” 

And so, oddly enough, the way back becomes the way forward. Out 
of that waiting came Pentecost and the onward march of the Kingdom 
of God. From the quiet of that upper room has come surging a tide of 
spiritual power that has swept across the world. These men, who so re- 
cently had been frightened failures, began a march that has amazed the 
centuries. “These men who have turned the world upside down have 
come here also.” 

Here also. Our modern world is waiting for them. In James Ullman’s 
novel, The White Tower, Nicholas Radcliffe sums up our modern di- 
lemma: “We must rediscover a purpose, a direction in our living. We 
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must allow our—forgive the words—souls to catch up with the things our 
hands and brains have accomplished. To know a little less, and to under- 
stand a little more. That is what we need most. It may be faith I’m talk- 
ing about, I’m not quite sure.” There lies our failure: “not quite sure.” 
But these men were very sure. “As many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God.” Sons of God, marching across the 
failures and sins of a weary world with buoyant step and triumphant 
faith—that is Christianity. “These men who have turned the world up- 
side down have come here also.” And we can march with them, if first 
with them we will go back to the place of failure and make it a place of 
prayer. 

Here we are—ordinary folk in a bewilderingly busy world. We stand 
for a moment on Olivet—and soon the commonplace life of everyday 
calls us. After Easter life goes on again. It must be so, for that common- 
place can find a glory all its own. Back then to Jerusalem “where cross 
the crowded ways of life.” But in the city is an upper room where life 
is transformed and made new. And then the way back will become for 
us the way forward as companions of the onmarching Christ. 
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OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE, 1946 
by R. B. Y. SCOTT 


THE FOLLOWING narrative bibliography of books related to Old Testament studies 
which were published or became available in 1946 inevitably overlaps to some 
extent the companion article on New Testament literature by Professor Floyd 
Filson, published in the January number of INTERPRETATION. The publication 
year 1946 has not been adhered to in noting books which appeared abroad dur- 
ing the war but which only recently have come to the notice of students in North 
America. In a number of instances books not yet available to the writer have 
been included, on the basis of reviews, for the sake of completeness, and in an 
Addendum attention is drawn to announcements of a few forthcoming books 
by authors of established reputation. All books referred to are listed alphabeti- 
cally by authors at the end of the article. 


1. THe Worvp in Otp TEsTAMENT Times.—Jack Finegan’s Light from the 
Ancient Past is a comprehensive, well-arranged, and readable account of the 
contribution of modern archaeology to the understanding of the Bible. The 
River Jordan by Nelson Glueck is a beautifully written and amply illustrated 
“historical geography” of that storied river. Ancient Records and the Bible, 
Part I: Old Testament, by J. M. Adams (published posthumously), is interested 
in archaeology chiefly for such confirmation as it provides for the Old Testament 
historical narratives. The world of the old Testament—geography, archaeology, 
history of contemporary peoples—is the subject of a useful compendium by Mar- 
tin Noth published in Berlin in 1940. A more popular presentation of the subject 
was published in the same year by the Roman Catholic scholar F. Nétscher. A 
revised and expanded second edition of René Dussard’s Découvertes de Ras Sham- 
ra et ’ Ancien Testament appeared in Paris in 1941; while the connections be- 
tween the Ras Shamra texts and the Old Testament narratives may not be so 
close as Dussaud thinks, the parallels cannot be ignored. More cautious con- 
clusions are drawn from the study of the same material in a more recent publica- 
tion by R. de Langhe, Les Textes de Ras Shamra-Ugarit et leur rapports avec le 
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milieu biblique de Ancien Testament. The Ras Shamra material also provides 
the background for the Swedish scholar Engnell’s Studies in Divine Kingship in 
the Ancient Near East. In The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels, 
recently published in Chicago, Alexander Heidel has provided a highly competent 
translation of extant portions of the epic from all known sources, with a discus- 
sion of the bearing of this and related myths on the biblical Flood stories and 
on material relating to the afterlife. 


2. THE OLp TESTAMENT AS A WHOLE.—The two most important books under 
this head are Paul S. Minear’s Eyes of Faith and H. H. Rowley’s The Re-Dis- 
covery of the Old Testament. Minear makes a strong plea for recognition of the 
present relevance of the distinctive viewpoint of the writers of the Bible. Rowley, 
on a firm foundation of critical scholarship, sets out in evangelical terms the 
positive value of the Old Testament as part of Christian Scripture. Pathways 
Through the Bible by M. J. Cohen is a Jewish “Shorter Bible” with useful anno- 
tations. In England, a careful treatment of problems of biblical criticism from the 
Roman Catholic standpoint has appeared in Back to the Bible by Fr. C. Lattey, 
S.J. The Alleyne Lectures for 1943, by several authors, have appeared under 
the title The Interpretation of the Bible; this is a critical history of exegetical 
principles and methods from the days of the early church to the present. 


3. Otp TESTAMENT LAaNGcuAGE.—A new alphabetic Hebrew and Aramaic lexi- 
con of the Old Testament by F. Zorell, in Latin, published under the auspices of 
the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome, will be a valued supplement to our aging 
Hebrew dictionaries. Beside it on the shelf will be a place for a collection of notes 
on fifty obscure Old Testament words and passages, from the pen of Professor 
Kohler of Zurich. Of interest to specialists are a study of the accentual system in 
Old Hebrew, by H. Birkeland, and E. Bronno’s examination of “the oldest known 
vocalized Hebrew text of considerable length” from a palimpsest of the second 
column of Origen’s Hexapla. 


4. INTRODUCTION AND LITERARY CriTICISsM.—A compressed but substantial 
Introduction to the Bible intended for the general public has been written by 
Prof. S. A. Cook for the “Penguin” series of shilling books; while clearly written, 
the book presupposes a fairly high level of intelligence and knowledge on the part 
of its readers. For Roman Catholic readers, a popular Companion to the Old 
Testament has been written by J. J. Steinmueller and Kathryn Sullivan. A good 
Einleitung, by Arthur Weiser, came out in Germany in 1939; one more concerned 
with religious meaning than with critical questions, by the Swiss scholar B. Bal- 
scheit, appeared in 1943. Important for students of Pentateuchal criticism are 
Gustav Holscher’s study of the Jahwist document as a planned historical work 
(1942), and Martin Noth’s book on the Deuteronomic history and the redaction 
of the Pentateuch (1943). 
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5. O_p TESTAMENT RELIGION.—Of exceptional importance is the appearance 
in English of the second volume, containing Secs. III and IV, of Pedersen’s 
Israel: Its Life and Culture, which was published in Danish in 1934 and has been 
revised for translation. The determinative concept is that of holiness as the 
organizing principle of the religious community; Sec. III discusses holy persons, 
places, and things, and Sec. IV the sacrifices, festivals, and customs of the cult. 
Another book of importance in a narrower field is the second edition of René 
Dussaud’s Les Origines canaanéens du sacrifice israélite, in which an Addendum 
to the 1921 edition treats the relevant material from Ras Shamra 


6. Orv TestaMENT THEOLOGy.—Millar Burrows’ Outline of Biblical The- 
ology has been written with the object of bridging the gap between seminary 
courses in literary and historical criticism, and those in homiletics. The treatment 
is topical and comprehensive. This will be a very useful book for those who 
accept the historical approach but who, nevertheless, believe that the Bible is not 
a corpse to be dissected but a living literature containing a message of divine au- 
thority. The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament by N. H. Snaith, an examina- 
tion of the root and acquired meanings of pivotal terms like “holiness” and “right- 
eousness,” has a similar object and value. Wheeler Robinson’s last book, pub- 
lished after his death, treats of Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament, 
“the form, as distinct from the content, of revelation,” with the thorough scholar- 
ship and religious interest characteristic of its lamented author. The final section, 
on “Revelation through the Wisdom Writers,” may be read in conjunction with 
Rylaarsdam, Revelation in Jewish Wisdom Literature, a small book of consider- 
able interest; and the earlier part with Cunliffe-Jones, The Authority of the 
Biblical Revelation. The third and final volume of Walther Eichrodt’s T heologie 
des Alten Testaments appeared as long ago as 1939 in Germany, but has just 
come to hand; this is a work of first importance. The same author’s later (1944) 
treatment of the Old Testament doctrine of man ought to be read with the major 
work. 


7. HEBREW PropHecy.—A thoughtful treatment in topical form of the liter- 
ary and religious Genius of the Prophets comes from the pen of W. A. Faus. A 
compact study of the prophets’ knowledge of God was published in 1941 in Nor- 
way by S. Mowinckel, whose earlier writings have proved so stimulating to Old 
Testament students. With this may be taken the Swiss scholar H. Wildberger’s 
1942 publication on the “Word of Yahweh” and its prophetic utterance. 


8. COMMENTARIES AND STUDIES ON PARTICULAR OLD TESTAMENT Books.— 
W. H. Griffith Thomas’ Genesis, a Devotional Commentary gives a homiletic treat- 
ment without raising critical questions. A primarily religious treatment of Gen. 1- 
11; but with full appreciation of the results of scholarship, has been contributed by 
Zimmerli to a Swiss exegetical series designed for lay readers. The same series in- 
cludes a study by R. Brunner of the Book of Ezekiel, and one by H. O. Kuhner of 
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Zephaniah. A monograph on the Ezekiel problem comes also from N. Messel of 
Norway, and P. Humbert has published a study of Habakkuk. The Swedish 
scholar G. Gerleman treats Zephaniah with special attention to the text and 
versions. The Book of Job has received the attention of three first rate scholars of 
differing traditions; E. J. Kissane (Roman Catholic), Johannes Lindblom (Swed- 
ish Protestant), and V. E. Reichert ( Jewish). The volume by Reichert is one of the 
“Soncino Books of the Bible,” small commentaries printing the Hebrew text with 
English translation and exegetical notes; references to classical rabbinic exegesis 
are now accessible to Christian scholars in a handy form. The Five Megilloth, by 
Abraham Cohen and others, appeared in this series in 1946, and Psalms and 
Proverbs by Cohen in the previous year. “The Five Scrolls” are treated authori- 
tatively by M. Haller and K. Galling in a volume of the “Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament” (ed. Eissfeldt) published in Germany in 1940. A beautifully gotten 
up introduction to and translation of the Wisdom of Ecclesiastes by Robert 
Gordis may be mentioned here, although it appeared in 1945. 


9g. HomiLetic TREATMENT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.—A popular discussion 
of Preaching Values of the Bible has been written by C. C. Roach. Clovis G. 
Chappell’s And the Prophets provides eighteen examples of vivid contemporary 
preaching from the prophetic books. A. W. Blackwood has been Preaching from 
Samuel, and publishes his sermon outlines to show how material from the his- 
torical books can yield many homiletic suggestions. 


10. SpecIAL Susyects.—a. C. C. Torrey in The Apocryphal Literature has 
added to the long list of his vigorous and stimulating publications, in which often 
he has gone his own way, but to the general enrichment of scholarship. ITV Mac- 
cabees is the subject of a study by Dupont-Sommer published in Paris in 1939. 


b. The Old Testament Interpretation of History by C. R. North seeks to estab- 
lish the various stages in Israelite writers’ interpretation of their people’s history, 
and considers how far the course of that history justifies the claim of special 
Providence; this is a thoughtful book. 


c. All occurrences of the name “Israel” and of the word “Teru’a” (“ritual 
shout”) are examined fruitfully by the Swedish scholar G. A. Danell and the 
French scholar P. Humbert respectively, in 1946 publications. A study of Tora 
in the Old Testament, its meaning and functionaries, has been published (1945) 
by G. Ostborn in Sweden. From Switzerland comes a careful treatise by J. J. 
Stamm on the expressions in the Old Testament for forgiveness and redemption 
(1940). 

11. CoLLEcTED Essays.—A number of Continental scholars have contributed 
essays to three volumes of Old Testament studies edited by P. A. H. de Boer 


(1941-43); seven of the essays are in English, the remainder in French, German, 
or Dutch. E. A. Payne has edited a presentation volume to Dr. Wheeler Robin- 
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son (1942), Studies in History and Religion, by various British scholars, of whom 
four deal with Old Testament subjects. 


12. ADDENDUM.—Four books announced for publication should be noted in 
closing: C. H. Dodd, The Bible Today, a discussion of the authenticity and au- 
thority of the biblical writings, and of revelation through history; S. H. Hooke, 
In the Beginning, an introduction to early Hebrew traditions (““The Clarendon 
Bible,” Old Testament, Vol. 6); J. Philip Hyatt, Prophetic Religion, a study of 
the messages of the major Old Testament prophets, and of Jesus; and a sym- 
posium by Henri and H. A. Frankfort. J. A. Wilson, Thorkild Jacobsen, and 
W. A. Irwin entitled The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man. 
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DECLARATIVE OR IMPERATIVE 


An Outline of Biblical Theology, by M1Lttar Burrows. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1946. 380 pp. $3.50. 


MILLaR Burrows, Professor of Biblical Theology at Yale University Divinity 
School and President of the American Schools of Oriental Research, is already 
widely known for his capable work in archaeology, particularly as it bears on 
biblical studies. The literature which contributes to a more complete under- 
standing of the Bible has been made richer for his book What Mean These 
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Stones? In his latest work, An Outline of Biblical Theology, he turns more 
specifically to the content of the biblical revelation itself. Here is, moreover, the 
first work on biblical theology, in any sense complete, which has been published 
in English since the posthumous publication of A. B. Davidson’s notes as the 
Theology of the Old Testament in 1904. As such it demands immediate atten- 
tion, a demand which is reinforced by the manifest ability of the author. 

The book opens with a consideration of the scope of biblical theology and a 
definition of the particular method of presentation followed here. The author 
then deals, rather briefly in view of the involved nature of the subject, with the 
interrelated problems of inspiration, revelation, and the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. Rejecting any theory of verbal inspiration as such, or of inerrancy, he 
assigns inspiration neither to words nor to books but to the experience of the 
writer alone. Rejecting as well the argument for authenticity which is based 
either on the testimony of the church or on the indirect proof of miracles and 
fulfillment of prophecy, he nevertheless finds the Bible as authoritative for faith 
and practice. The recognition of this authority and acceptance of it, particu- 
larly in matters of practice, depend ultimately upon inner conviction of its truth, 
a conviction which is to be recognized as the witness of the Spirit. The language 
used throughout the entire discussion of authority seems to the reviewer not 
always well chosen. There are echoes of pragmatism in the author’s insistence 
on the necessity for a demonstration of truth, echoes which occur, it should be 
pointed out, elsewhere in the book. But it should also be noted that the general 
trend of argument seems to point to what the creeds have always stated, that 
the Bible is our rule of faith and practice, and its authority is testified to by the 
Spirit. 

When Dr. Burrows turns to the task of explicating the biblical revelation it- 
self the magnitude of his undertaking is immediately apparent. The task of 
preparing a detailed review of such a treatment would be only slightly less enor- 
mous. One must be content to point out that here is found discussion of the 
broad heads of theology, the doctrines of “God,” “Christ,” “The Universe,” 
“Man,” “The People of God,” “The Divine Requirement,” “Sin,” “Judgment 
and Salvation,” “Eschatology and the Future Life,” and “The Way of Salvation.” 
Concerned with the more practical aspects of biblical truth are chapters on “The 
Christian Life,” “Special Offices,” “Public Worship,” “Christian Service” (in- 
cluding both “Missions” and “Social Action”), and “Moral and Social Ideals” 
(including marriage, economic, political, international, and interracial relations). 
Inevitably there is much overlapping in this arrangement and there are occa- 
sional omissions, as there would be in any scheme thus imposed. Also in each of 
the subjects treated, because of the very breadth of view, there are multiple 
points at which readers will call the author into question. 

A short bibliography and indices complete the work. The mention of Fos- 
dick’s A Guide to the Understanding of the Bible as the “best book” for the the- 
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ology of the Bible as a whole indicates something of the character of Burrow’s 
own work. Incidentally the index of scriptural references covers twenty-eight 
pages, a fact which in turn gives some idea of the wealth of biblical material 
underlying each discussion. This collection of references about the various themes 
treated is of great value and offers limitless possibilities for use by the student. 

Since the author is the first to point out that this is, properly speaking, an out- 
line, it would be manifestly absurd to criticize it as a biblical theology. It is cer- 
tainly a remarkably exhaustive outline, if not of biblical theology, at least for 
biblical theology. What is given here, as has been indicated, is in the main not 
so much application or theological statement, but material for such. One feels 
this more profoundly in the first part of the book which relates to matters of be- 
lief than in the latter half where matters of practice are treated. When Dr. 
Burrows deals with belief his method is largely objective and his prevailing atti- 
tude one of dispassionate appraisal. In many instances only a bare minimum 
of content is given, and this content is not developed into its implications for life. 
In short he does not impress the reader with the conviction that the Bible is the 
rule of faith as really as it is the rule of practice. As a single example, in treat- 
ing the lordship of Christ he confines himself to a statement to the biblical usage 
of the term “Lord” as applied to Christ. And yet surely here is a fact of revela- 
tion which does have immediate bearing on belief, and one which needs sorely 
to be applied freshly to our life. 

This reticence would perhaps not be noticeable if the same were observable 
in the latter section. But here the shackles of restraint are thrown off and the 
author deals not only with statement of the biblical view, but application of that 
view. He shows with skill and real power how the biblical revelation does have 
meaning for our day, how it may be applied to specific pressing problems, and 
how it must be heeded. Here the calm declarative statements give way to the 
imperative mood, a mood which could well have been used in the prior chapters. 
The whole book would have been immeasurably strengthened had it been made 
consistent in this respect. The biblical question, as Dr. Burrows points out, is 
“What must we do?” But the answer is as often “Believe!” as “Act!” The realm 
of faith has its own imperatives. Indeed, unless they are stated the imperative 
of practice loses its force. 

Again the author would probably agree that any system, even as simple as 
the one he uses, does not do justice to the sweep and force of the biblical thought. 
Coming to the Bible with dogmatic frames of thought simply means that the 
biblical view will elude the seeker. Therefore it is strange that the predominant 
biblical conception of the covenant relationship was not placed more at the 
center of this work. With this unifying idea it is possible to relate all of the vari- 
ous conceptions here treated, a fact which is abundantly proved by Eichrodt’s 
Theologie des Alten Testaments. It is to be noted, however, that having adopted 
a system the author uses it with rare discretion and often to great advantage. 
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The above reactions are offered with some diffidence. They are not meant 
in any sense to detract from the fundamental value of the book which is its use- 
fulness as a tool for a better understanding of the Bible and a more informed 
use of it in preaching. For it is to the preacher that the author writes. He points 
out that “what Christian preaching needs above all . . . is not biblical adorn- 
ment but the structure and substance of the Scriptures.” In this book he affords 
a real contribution toward meeting such a need. It will surely implement such 
preaching if the minister takes the material here offered and by independent 
study reaches his own conclusions. 

An Outline of Biblical Theology closes with a summary of the manifold, yet 
unified, revelation found in the Bible. A three-page statement, it could well be 
read before the book itself. It is not always easy, it is true, to determine from 
the body of discussion just how the author has proceeded from the facts he pre- 
sents to the beliefs he outlines at the end. The end, however, is vital biblical 
theology. The beginning and the end are here, the journey is everyman’s. 


BALMER H. KELLy 


AMONG SCORES OF BOOKS, UNIQUE 


These Words Upon Thy Heart: Scripture and the Christian Response, by Howarp 
TiLtMAN Kutst. John Knox Press, Richmond, 1947. 187 pp. $2.50. 


THIS BOOK contains the James Sprunt Lectures delivered in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Richmond, Va., for the year 1946. To use the author’s own 
words: “As these lectures now go to a wider audience, I should like through 
them to greet many more of my former students, and to re-enkindle the warmth of 
our previous associations at The Biblical Seminary in New York, Gettysburg 
Lutheran Seminary, Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, The General 
Assembly’s Training School, and more recently at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary.” The six chapters were not prepared in the four years which are usually 
allowed for the preparation of the Sprunt lectures. They contain the result of a 
lifetime of study and, as the 195 references in footnotes indicate, of reading and 
absorption of books by literary masters, philosophers, scientists, and theologians— 
from Plato to Harry Lauder. The result is a book that stands out unique both 
for content and treatment among the scores of books on the Bible which have 
been published the last decade or two. 

Following the Introduction, the headings of the six chapters are as follows: 
Chapter I, “Scripture and the Common Man”; Chapter II, “Adventuring in 
Firsthand Acquaintance”; Chapter III, “Opening the Eyes of the Understand- 
ing”; Chapter IV, “The Form of Holy Scripture”; Chapter V, “Scripture and 
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Freedom to Think”; Chapter VI, “Translating Scripture into Action.” Each 
chapter has sub-headings which aid the reader to follow the argument of the 
author. 

An Appendix is an abridged form of Ruskin’s Essay on Composition, with spe- 
cial reference to the meaning of composition, “which will assist materially in the 
reading of chapter three.” 

The title of the book is taken from Deut. 6:6-7. The purpose of the author 
is defined in the sub-title, Scripture and Christian Response. In other words, 
“This title has been chosen to emphasize and to illustrate the instrumental worth 
of Holy Scripture in forming responsible Christian character.” 

The author approaches the Bible as one would approach any masterpiece of 
literature. In the Introduction he alludes to an historical analysis of conditions 
in the time of the world depression (1933) by James Truslow Adams who de- 
fines the threefold crisis of that period: economic, political, and a crisis in char- 
acter. “If there is to be a regeneration of the national character, it can come 
only from some subtle change in the heart of the individual.” The same idea 
is found in the writings of the historian Toynbee. Hence the author with fine 
literary art takes two words, heart and individual, upon which he bases his Intro- 
duction. He finds the answer to Adams’, Toynbee’s, and Ruskin’s call for a so- 
lution of contemporary problems, individual, social, economic, and _ political, 
in the Old and New Testaments which are more than history, literature, and 
economics, in the self-revelation of God in the heart of man and the response of 
the individual to the divine purpose. 

In the first three chapters the author discusses the method of approach to the 
content of all literature, not only that of the Bible. The nature of acquaintance 
with any person or book is by personal contact. “It might be said that nothing 
is really ours, however it may have been presented to us originally, which we 
have not personally appropriated or allowed to prove itself in our own experience. 
Any one who looks at life seriously must consider the quest for any truth by which 
he lives in terms of first-hand acquaintance.” This principle is equally applicable 
to an understanding of Homer, Virgil, Dante, or Shakespeare. “What makes 
a response to Scripture genuine is continually repeated commitment. This activity 
is not essentially different from the attitude prescribed by artistic contemplation, 
since Scripture is presented in the form of composition and thus is to be ap- 
proached as are all other writings.” The author, however, clearly shows that 
the end of Scripture is far more than that of other writings. 

The reviewer was told the same thing in a homely way by an elderly woman 
of his congregation, a few weeks before his marriage, in these words: “Remember, 
you will not know your wife until you have eaten a bushel of salt with her.” The 
philosopher Kant opened the door to the knowledge of the noumenon, the non- 
material universe, when he coined the term “Categorical Imperative” — thou 
shalt! One is reminded also of the title of Professor Brunner’s book, The Divine- 
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Human Encounter, which is not different from the idea of “first-hand acquaint- 
ance.” 

In Chapter II the author enumerates 13 methods which have been used in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. He recognizes some value in each of them, but 
does not limit himself to any of them. He seeks to determine the rudimentary 
essentials of any legitimate method. “ ‘Behaving’ Scripture is the equivalent of 
the re-creative method.” He defines method as “orderly procedure within a con- 
sciously guided process which calls into full play the distinctive personal capacities 
and aptitudes of an individual.” This abstract and somewhat abstruse discussion 
of form, method, and content becomes more understandable by illustrations from 
the life of the farmer, the physician, and the symbols and parables of the prophets, 
of Jesus, and of Paul. 

The author emphasizes the relation of matter, form, and content in the under- 
standing of literature in general as well as that of the sixty-six books of the Bible. 
The application of form criticism to the interpretation of the Gospels, first ap- 
plied by Martin Dibelius (1919), is clearly stated and also criticized but not 
without recognition of its value. He adds a note of warning that if one were to 
stop with a knowledge of the content of the Scriptures, he would miss the very 
thing for which they were written—“‘their power-giving quality.” 

This essential element of the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, he defines in 
the last two chapters—‘“Scripture and Freedom to Think,” “Translating Scrip- 
ture into Life,” a grand climax to the whole course of lectures. Two sentences 
will remain classic statements: the first, “Commitment to any course of action 
which falls short of glorifying God and of enjoying him forever, leads inevitably 
to bondage.” The second sentence completes the first—a kind of gothic tower 
to the whole structure. “Holy Scripture—the Word of God—is a means of in- 
struction, not an idol to be worshipped. We may well pray to be delivered from 
the two-fold peril to which men who aspire to be free are always subject: From 
the passion to be free to think without commitment [the danger of today] and 
from commitment to aught but Thee, good Lord, deliver us.” 

The reviewer knows full well that in the space of a few pages he cannot do 
justice to this original treatise of These Words upon Thy Heart. It is a profound 
and yet convincing study of the meaning and purpose of the Bible, its method 
of knowledge, and the Christian response to its call. It is not easy reading— 
even the professor may find it worth while to read it a second time. The theo- 
logical student and the layman with a trained mind will discover nuggets of gold 
after he has analyzed the content. The Bible will appear the supreme book of 
the ages, because it bears witness to him who is in every age the Life and the 
Light of men and without whom we can do nothing that will last when time is 
no more. Heaven and earth may pass away, but he that doeth the will of God 
as revealed through Christ will abide forever. 


GrorceE W. RICHARDS 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO AGABUS 


King Jesus, by Ropert Graves. Creative Age Press, Inc., New York, 1946. 
424 pp. $3.00. 


THE REPUTATION of Robert Graves as a historical novelist is well established. 
Hercules, My Shipmate; I, Claudius; and Wife to Mr. Milton are eloquent 
tributes to his vast erudition, fertile imagination, and prose mastery. These powers 
of expression have been focused now upon the single figure who more than any 
other has stirred mankind to its depths. 

In this novel Mr. Graves has adopted the so-called analeptic method. He im- 
personates Agabus the Decapolitan, who he alleges wrote between 89-93 A.D. 
Thus he gives an interpretation of the life of Jesus as it might have appeared to 
an Alexandrian scholar contemporary with our Gospel Evangelists. As might 
well be expected the pattern of the author’s treatment is entirely unconventional. 
About half of the book is devoted to events antecedent to Jesus’ visit to the Temple 
at the age of twelve, and about one-fifth to the last week. In a short historical 
commentary Mr. Graves assures the reader that he has spared no pains to verify 
the historical background and that all important elements in his story are based 
upon some tradition “however tenuous.” 

The central feature of the career of Jesus to which this new “Gospel accord- 
ing to Agabus”’ calls attention is the kingship of Jesus. Jesus is assumed to be the 
grandson of Herod the Great, the child, by a secret marriage, of Antipater and 
Mary, a Temple ward. David's royal line having become extinct, the title to the 
throne reverted to the House of Salma of which Herod was the true heir. Mary 
was the heiress of Michal, David’s wife. In this line the youngest daughter in- 
herited the title. Thus, by descent on both sides, Jesus was heir apparent to the 
throne of David. By indefeasible title he was King of the Jews. 

With characteristic skill Mr. Graves weaves a narrative which gives many a 
strange turn to otherwise familiar events described in our canonical Gospels. 
Joseph of Emmaus, a retired timber merchant, takes Mary to wife before her 
son is born, Antipater having been slain (p. 128). The wise men who adore 
Jesus at Bethlehem are Jewish astrologers from Damascus (p. 146). Joseph and 
Mary flee to Egypt where the boy Jesus is subject to sudden visionary trances 
which betoken his fate (p. 165). His questions as a school boy at Leontopolis 
make him the despair of his teachers. Simon, the Son of Boethus, the deposed 
High Priest who had arranged the secret marriage of Antipater and Mary in the 
hope of raising up a savior for his people tutors Jesus to give him an education 
worthy of his destiny (p. 171). Jesus spends his later boyhood in Nazareth. His 
dexterous questions in the Temple at the age of twelve ensnare him with the 
Temple authorities. After Joseph’s death Mary discloses to her son, then about sev- 
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enteen years old, that he is the secret heir to the throne of David, “the uncrowned 
King of the Jews” (p. 203). Jesus enters an Essene colony as a postulant. His 
cell-mate is John the Baptist (p. 210). Once again Simon is his preceptor. Jesus 
submits to a trial of his spirit by a forty day fast, at the successful culmination of 
which Simon, sensing that his pupil has the spiritual stature of a savior, sings, 
“Lord, now let your servant depart in peace” (p. 236). John then baptizes Jesus. 

Judas of Kerioth, “ a prudent, generous-souled and learned” Ebionite, becomes 
Jesus’ first disciple (p. 237). Jesus is permanently injured when his thigh is dis- 
located in a Kenite ritual assault (p. 263). Jesus takes Mary of Bethany as his 
Queen but their marriage is never consummated (p. 266). Jesus gathers about 
him a group of disciples who are attracted to him by his healing ministry (p. 274). 
He heralds an early coming of the Kingdom of God as the fulfillment of prophetic 
hopes (pp. 312-27). He himself never desires temporal power. However, he 
does consider himself God’s Anointed. He actually takes the seat of the Anointed 
One in the Temple (p. 359). 

As Jesus approaches the closing events of his career Judas comes forward as 
the only one of the disciples who really understands him. Acting on the assump- 
tion that Jesus intends to impersonate the Worthless Shepherd as predicted by 
Zechariah, Judas delivers Jesus to the Temple authorities, expecting that when 
the people of Jerusalem look upon his pierced body they will “understand at last 
and repent” (p. 367). In the garden Peter uses the sword to slay Judas but misses 
and instead gashes the ear of a Levite (p. 375). Under arrest Peter passes him- 
self off as Barabbas (p. 378) and later is released. Pilate knowing of Jesus’ royalty 
offers, in a private interview, to present his claims to Caesar and to have him 
enthroned under the assurance that a wholly new regime will be set up in Jerusa- 
lem. But Jesus refuses, insisting “My kingdom is not of this world” (p. 390). 
Whereupon Pilate accepts a bribe of thirty gold talents at the hands of Antipas 
and turns over Jesus to be crucified under the inscription “King of the Jews” 
(p. 398). After his death Jesus reappears to his disciples and comforts them. 
Today he is a “Power of Good who persuades men to repentance and love” 
(p- 417). 

If, as Mr. Graves insists, there is a historical or legendary basis for everything 
he has included in his narrative, then this “Gospel according to Agabus” serves 
to heighten our appreciation of the New Testament Gospels as trustworthy his- 
torical documents. Here is the work of a master craftsman who has organized 
traditions current about Jesus in the last decade of the first century into a con- 
sistent narrative. But the resulting portrait at its best is disappointing and uncon- 
vincing. Who wants to worship this Jesus or to call him Lord? The real Jesus 
was one who inspired men at last to turn the world upside down. This novel 
illustrates how easy it is to underestimate Jesus and how exceedingly difficult it 
is to overestimate him. It teaches us to suspect any interpretation of the life and 
work of Jesus Christ which is out of focus with the perspective of the Great Tra- 
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dition embodied in our four Gospels. Robert Graves’ King Jesus demonstrates 
once again why four Gospels and only four gradually superseded all others, and 
by virtue of sheer intrinsic merit won their own way in the life of the early Church 
into commanding and solitary preeminence. Our third Gospel still remains “the 
most beautiful book ever written” and most candid readers who are Christians 
will feel that the fourth Gospel still offers the most satisfying interpretation of 
the person of Jesus Christ. 


Howarp TILLMAN KuIstT 


CYNICAL NATURALISM 


Jesus the Man: A Critical Essay, by WARNER Fite. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1946. 152 pp. $2.50. 


THE WRITER of this essay assumes that “Jesus Christ was not more than a man” 
and undertakes as “a naturalist” to describe “Jesus as a human personality” (p. 
v). He first examines “The Evidence for Jesus,” and finds the Gospels to be 
rather untrustworthy compilations. He “does not exclude the possibility that a 
miracle-story is a garbled report of something that actually happened,” but “what 
we may more than doubt is that anyone really sick was really healed” (p. 20 f.). 
“Of course the resurrection narratives were all fictions” (p. 24). Indeed, “the whole 
picture of the life of Jesus has been so touched up and painted over as to make 
all but the bare outlines historically dubious” (p. 24 f.). However, although the 
Greek wording of the original Aramaic sayings of Jesus is open to suspicion, these 
sayings “are most of them genuine and have come through approximately in- 
tact” (p. 25). 

The chapter on “Background and Cast of Mind” begins by showing that the 
mind of Jesus was “exclusively Jewish” (p. 31). Jesus was “invariably shrewd 
and clever” (p. 37), “skilled in the scholastic art of theological exegesis—of de- 
riving unsuspected meanings from simple words of scripture” (p. 38), and “a 
master of the art of evasion” (p. 39). He had a “taste for riddles” and “double 
meanings and ambiguous references” (pp. 44, 47), showed a “rather bitter 
humor” (p. 50) or even “the genial expression of a certain idle mood of cynicism” 
(p. 53). Mentally superior to his “simple-minded” disciples, “his intellectual 
horizon . . seems to have been hardly broader than theirs” (p. 56). 

As “The God-Intoxicated Man” Jesus made great claims for himself; he ex- 
pected “the worship due only to God himself” (p. 63). However, his career 
“ended in a tragic disillusionment”; “in his last breath, it was revealed to him 
that his messiahship had never been more than a delusion and a dream” (pp. 81, 
87). Jesus, unfortunately, had “visions of the supernatural”; so did Theudas 
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and the Egyptian of whom Josephus tells us; they “all belong in the same cate- 
gory,” for “from the standpoint of scientific history—by which I mean only a 
history that distinguishes personal beliefs from objective facts—all beliefs in the 
supernatural must be classed as superstitious” (pp. 91, 92). Nevertheless, al- 
though Jesus shared the superstition of his time, he was not a psychiatric case; 
“his sayings are nearly unmatched for shrewd and sane observations” (p. 94). 

The chapter on “Jesus the Moral Ideal” may be summed up thus: Jesus is 
not the moral ideal. This conclusion does not trouble Fite, since “any morally 
responsible being is expected to create his own moral ideal” (p. 98). Certainly 
“no one today who prides himself upon simple truth and honesty and upon fair- 
ness in dealing with an opponent, much less one who values candor and open- 
ness as a mark of elevation of character, would care to point to Jesus as a model” 
(p. 102), since he lacked these qualities. However, he had sympathy for the 
suffering, demanded a virtue that came from the heart, saw danger in self-asser- 
tion, and stressed the “passive” virtues. His moral insights were not notably in 
advance of those accepted in his day (p. 123). 

That the gospel is not a revelation is the main point of the chapter on “The 
Gospel as Revelation.” Striking expression, originality, “freely creative” stories— 
yes; but the formal parables are clumsily adapted to what Jesus had to say, and 
his figurative utterances are almost never clear in meaning (pp. 137, 138, 143). 

What are we to say concerning this cynical “naturalism”? 1. It is a waste of 
time to deal with Jesus from this standpoint. If such naturalism is correct, Jesus, 
with his God-centered life and message, is so far wrong that the less we bother 
with him the better. He knows nothing of any “moral ideal” except the true one 
grounded in vital faith and obedience to God. Unless we have a serious faith in 
the living God, Fite is on the right track; if we have that faith, Fite is seen to be 
thoroughly wrong. 2. It is high time for Christian scholars to challenge the false 
claims widely made for “objective scholarship.” If God is the central fact of life 
—and if he was not, Jesus was pitifully mistaken—the only really objective schol- 
arship will deal faithfully with that fact in discussions of faith and moral ideals. 
In God’s world a “naturalist” operates with a warped mind. The Christian’s 
task is to think in the framework of his Christ-related faith in God. 3. The book 
makes clear how important critical New Testament study is. Once we discard, 
as we must, the idea of a verbally inerrant Bible, and recognize that we cannot 
expect dictation from an infallible ecclesiastical authority (there is none!), our 
only answer to Fite must be given by a thorough historical study which shows 
the essential reliability of the Gospels. We cannot take refuge in good ideas. Our 
faith is that God acted in history, and therefore we must study the history of that 
action. The church has nothing to fear from such study; the Gospels will sup- 
port her faith; but the leaders of the church have an urgent intellectual task. 
They must show the truth of the records to Christian students and worshipers. 


FLoyp V. Fitson 
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BIBLE BUT NOT BIBLICAL 


How to Read the Bible, by Epcar J. Goopsprrp. John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1946. 244 pp. $2.50. 


GuIDANCE in reading the Bible is always welcome. For although the Bible is 
without a rival in sales volume, it is not read as widely as it is sold, and it is diffi- 
cult reading at best. Dr. Goodspeed has brought to his task the resources amassed 
through a lifetime of Bible study. He has clothed a wealth of what might have 
been rather forbidding facts in the lovely garments of a facile style and clear 
organization. The result is a very informing and delightfully readable volume. 
The print is large, the chapters and sections are clearly titled, the book is beau- 
tifully bound. 

Dr. Goodspeed is motivated by the conviction that many people respect the 
Bible and want to know it, but they find it such a forbidding volume, both in 
bulk and in form, that they have no heart to tackle it. His intention, therefore, 
is to offer guidance which will enable the reader to find his way around in the 
Bible, to acquaint himself with its masterpieces, and to acquire a warm friend- 
ship for the prophets and for Jesus, “its last great Hero.” The approach sug- 
gested centers largely in a recognition of the various literary types found in the 
Bible—biography, orations, history, poetry, drama, fiction, letters and epistles, 
apocalyptic literature, devotional writings, etc. Following a discussion of these 
literary types, a chapter is devoted to a summary of the historical background 
out of which the Bible sprang; another to the chronological method of Bible 
reading, in which the books are arranged in the supposed order of their writing. 
A final chapter gives a summary of the many English versions of the Bible from 
Wyclif to the Revised Standard Version. 

With all due praise for the manner in which the author has accomplished 
what he set out to do, several questions concerning the book will present them- 
selves to the thoughtful mind. For one thing, some of the critical presuppositions 
upon which the structure of the book rests are being increasingly challenged by 
significant scholarship, but the reader is never made aware of this. According 
to Dr. Goodspeed, “John approaches the work of Jesus from a Greek point of 
view,” in spite of the evidence offered by W. F. Howard and others that it is 
essentially a Hebraic book. “The Book of Joshua is the legendary story of the 
conquest of Canaan,” although archaelogical evidence has made the substantial 
historicity of Joshua increasingly probable. Amos and Hosea are “the discov- 
erers of ethical religion,” although such scholars as Eichrodt and Albright have 
adduced a great weight of evidence indicating that they were reformers rather 
than initiators (see Dr. Bright’s article in this number). The trito-Isaiah theory is 
baldly asserted, with no apparent recognition that it has been seriously challenged 
by C. C. Torrey, with approval from other quarters. First Peter is dated as late 
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as 95, and has no connection whatsoever with the Apostle Peter, although per- 
haps the most thorough treatment of that question ever made—by Selwyn in 
his recent commentary on First Peter (see review in January issue of INTERPRE- 
TATION )—dates it between 62-64 and gives abundant evidence for its Petrine 
authorship through Silvanus as amanuensis. Of course, Dr. Goodspeed can find 
some evidence and good company to undergird his critical assumptions. But is it 
quite fair to the unsuspecting reader—for the book is evidently written for the 
layman—never so much as to suggest, even in the Preface, that there are other 
views than those expressed here, and that the general trend of recent scholarship 
has been away from rather than toward them? 

A second questionable feature of the book is the fragmentation to which it 
subjects the Bible. There may be good reason for Dr. Goodspeed’s advice to 
begin with the New Testament rather than the Old. Without doubt the full- 
blown rose is the first point of interest rather than the root system. But one is 
little likely to have more than a superficial interest in the rose unless there is some 
understanding of the vital connection between it and the root system that pro- 
duced it. Granted that the New Testament may be the right starting point, there 
is no full understanding of it possible until one goes back to the Old Testament. 
The early church which produced the New Testament, wrote it with the Old 
Testament in its hand. Furthermore, the two Testaments were bound together 
by the church with the Old Testament first, indicating that the two belong to- 
gether not by any mere external relation but by an orgariic inseparableness which, 
if violated, would destroy both, and that the proper sequence for complete under- 
standing is the Old Testament first and then the New. If an awareness of this 
vital unity of the whole Bible underlies this book, the reader is left to guess it. 

But the fragmentation process does not stop with the relation between the 
Testaments. It is carried forward by an unwholesome disregard for the essential 
unity which underlies many of the individual books of the Bible. In this there 
seems to be a betrayal of the avowed canon of interpretation expressed on page 1, 
that “ the Bible is not a book; it is a library.” The implication is that it should 
therefore be read by books, rather than as one book. This is true. But to go be- 
yond that and to isolate incidents within an individual book from their place in 
the total structure of that book, is to miss the whole point of their inclusion in 
the Bible. For example, to sum up the story of Joseph in these words, “It is a 
romantic story of poetic justice and brilliant success in life in the face of the great- 
est obstacles; of supreme wisdom as food administrator in the most fertile country 
in the world,” is to sever the story completely from its place in the movement of 
the Books of Genesis and Exodus and so to impoverish its meaning that if that 
were all that it meant, it is doubtful whether the compiler of Genesis would have 
bothered recording it. 

A third weakness of the book—and to this reviewer the most serious one— is 
its preoccupation with external and peripheral matters, and its failure to lead 
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the reader into the heart of the religious truths of the Bible. Questions such as 
the literary types in which the Bible was written and the historic background 
which influenced the biblical writers, are of value only as they throw light on 
the understanding of the Bible as a record of the self-revelation of the living God. 
Though it is never expressly stated, the inference that one draws from this book 
is that the Bible is pretty largely a record of progressive human growth in under- 
standing religious truth. If there is any direct and unique action of God in the 
history of Israel, through which he was revealing that which man by his search- 
ing can never discover and without which he is hopelessly lost, it is never stated 
in this book. There is no discussion, e.g., of the religious meaning of the Exodus, 
nor is the Passover so much as mentioned. The covenant which underlies the 
whole fabric of the Old Testament is never spoken of. From this book one would 
hardly be aware that Jesus died, or that the cross had any objective redemptive 
significance, or that there was any such thing as the resurrection of Jesus. The 
prophets are pictured pretty much as mere social reformers, and the work of 
Jesus—at least in the understanding of Matthew—was “to set up on earth a new 
social and moral order, the Kingdom of Heaven.” Be it said in fairness to Dr. 
Goodspeed that in his Preface he states that the book does not attempt to epito- 
mize the contents of the Bible, “but to help the reader to find its chief treasures 
for himself.” Perhaps it was his intention that the discovery of the great religious 
truths of the Bible should be so left to the reader that he purposely omitted any 
reference to them. But it is to be doubted whether a book on How to Read the 
Bible has fulfilled its function without giving more direct and pointed clues to 
the religious meanings of the Bible. 


From the standpoint of biblical scholarship, this reviewer is not worthy so 
much as to loose the latchet of Dr. Goodspeed’s shoes. But even so, is it presump- 
tuous to express concern that a book which comes from one who would be con- 
sidered by many the dean of New Testament scholars in America, should be so 
lacking in religious content and so devoid of the biblical point of view while writ- 
ing about the Bible? Has not the day come when American biblical scholarship 
should end the process—which surely must be complete by now—of judging 
the Bible by the shallow canons of 20th century complacent American liberal 
thought, and with at least a little of the feeling of the man who beat upon his 
breast and cried, “God, be merciful to me, a sinner,” to begin the very disturbing 
and humbling process of permitting the Bible to judge us! 


Dona.p G. MILLER 
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ACCORDING TO THE CURRENT MODE 


The Origins of Christian Supernaturalism, by SuirtEy JacKSON Case. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1946. 239 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Case is apprehensive lest contemporary world disturbances should undo the 
victories of liberal naturalism, and cause a recrudescence of supernaturalism. 
Since his earlier book, Experience with the Supernatural in Early Christian 
Times (1929) is “long since out of print,” he surveys, in the present volume, the 
previously presented arguments, more briefly and with more emphasis on the 
question of origins, and thus hopes to stem the supernaturalistic tide. 

His thesis is that “religion is . . . an experiential way of life,” a “moral and 
spiritual” way of living. But it must always be interpreted in terms of “current 
ways of thinking regarded as valid at different times and by different people.” 
It is a matter of human effort to live according to humanly discovered ideals; but 
it must always have a “contemporary integument” (Harnack’s expression) by 
means of which it is conveyed to the minds of men in any given time and place. 
Since Christianity began in a Jewish environment, it at first had to clothe its 
moral and spiritual values in the vestments of a Jewish, comparatively restrained, 
supernaturalism. But, when it began to be preached to Gentiles, it had to drop 
the distinctively Jewish type of supernaturalism, accommodate itself to the Gentile 
type, and, in that as in other respects, beat the Gentiles at their own game. But 
now, the sky no longer “hangs low.” Supernaturalism has become simply an 
impediment to Christianity, and a reversion to it would be calamitous. 

Such a frankly stated thesis is valuable because it drives the reader to reflect on 
some basic questions, and to make some fundamental decisions. Does the immense 
success of the naturalistic method of the special sciences really justify, or per- 
haps necessitate, a purely naturalistic philosophy and theology? Can there be a 
religion that is completely naturalistic? If so, precisely what does the term “re- 
ligion” signify? 

The choice between naturalism and supernaturalism, however one may be de- 
termined by one’s personal history to approach it, really lies in the realm of 
philosophy. And it is ultimately a matter of faith. If supernaturalism is chosen 
merely as a possibility, the facts of experience may then be dealt with empirically 
and impartially. But if, in the philosophical area, either naturalism or super- 
naturalism is chosen as actuality, then one’s treatment of empirical facts is likely 
to be simply special pleading. Dr. Case has obviously chosen naturalism; and 
his marshalling of historical facts is dictated by that choice. 

He has isolated the basic elements of New Testament supernaturalism, and 
then scoured the literature of early Mediterranean paganism for similarities. They 
are not hard to find. But such a procedure constitutes a highly selective treatment 
of pagan supernaturalism, which inevitably has two unsatisfactory results. On 
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the one hand, it exaggerates the degree of similarity of the similarities; and Dr. 
Case still further increases the inevitable exaggeration by a very arbitrary pro- 
cedure. For example, without any argument whatever, he treats the post-resur- 
rection appearances of Jesus as similar to heathen “apparitions,” and classes 
Jesus along with the Greek “heroes.” 

His method not only exaggerates the similarity of the similarities; it greatly 
minimizes the differences. For, though he acknowledges the “mire of gross su- 
perstition” which rested heavily on early paganism, his method does not allow him 
to bring it integrally into his argument. Had he done that, he could hardly have 
made it seem plausible that the early Christian preachers enthusiastically took 
over the supernaturalism of the Gentiles, in order to win them by surpassing 
them. The fact is that the New Testament writers—and the early church leaders 
until about the time of Gregory I—revealed exactly the opposite attitude towards 
this pagan supernaturalism. It easily penetrated the New Testament apocryphal 
writings; but these the church rejected. It found its way quite readily into all 
of the other religious circles, including Neoplatonism. But it was not welcomed, 
but sternly excluded by the accredited Christian preachers and teachers. 

Dr. Case, to continue, sets before us certain features of pagan supernaturalism, 
selected because of their similarity to the basic elements of Christian supernatu- 
ralism. He points out that the pagan preceded the Christian supernaturalism in 
time. And so he concludes that the latter was derived from the former. Well, 
historically, it may or may not have been; but, logically, his argument is a fine 
example of the well-known fallacy, post hoc ergo propter hoc. Then he argues that 
this was done merely to meet a “functional need” of the times—a need which 
had to be met, even though it meant that “the original genius of Christianity as 
a moral and spiritual way of life” was thus “gradually overlaid with a veneer of 
otherworldly imagery that obscured the fundamental nature of the new religion.” 
And, finally, he urges that, since the modern triumph of naturalism has removed 
that “functional need,” we must now remove the veneer, which came from an 
unsavory source in the first place, and keep it removed. 

« But, that this is simply special pleading for a predetermined conclusion, becomes 
evident when it is realized that exactly the same facts may just as plausibly be 
construed in support of precisely the opposite conclusion. It has been commonly 
argued, by Christian historians and apologists, that this pagan supernaturalism 
is a sin-perverted expression of a need which arises out of the fundamental nature 
of man and his universe, and which is, therefore, permanent. Though this need 
has been exacerbated by sin, it was not created by sin. It is God’s own doing. 
He made man for fellowship with himself. He intentionally made man and the 
universe such that we can have no peace except in a supernatural relationship with 
him. Christian supernaturalism is the legitimate meeting of that need. This 
supernaturalism is not accidental. It is not a man-made thing. It is not a tem- 
porary integument to give real Christianity an appeal in a passing environment. 
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It is the permanent, essential character of Christianity itself—so essential that, to 
destroy it, is to destroy Christianity. 

The possibility of this interpretation of the facts is recognized on the jacket of 
Dr. Case’s book; but it is dismissed as fundamentalism. Two things must be said 
in this connection. One of them is that hosts of people, who would not conform 
to the liberal picture of the Fundamentalist, have accepted this non-liberal inter- 
pretation. The other is that the liberal writers really ought in gratitude, to erect 
noble monuments on the graves of the Fundamentalists; for the latter have con- 
sistently saved the liberals the task of facing serious difficulties in their propaganda. 
When an objection arises, simply brand it as fundamentalist and dismiss it. 

Nevertheless, this is a very useful, and a deeply moving, book. It not only 
drives one to rethink one’s position with regard to the basic questions previously 
mentioned. It also presents one with a fairly authentic picture of multitudes of 
men, constantly searching for, and failing to find, the satisfaction for an ines- 
capable hunger of the soul—a search that is tragic because it is so nearly on the 
right track and yet so badly astray. There are millions in like case in the world 
today. They will never find peace, except in a soundly supernaturalistic Chris- 
tianity. As one reads this book, one hears again the voice of the Lord, “Whom 
shali I send, and who will go for us?” 

ANDREW K. RULE 


ON RATIONALISTIC ASSUMPTIONS 


Paganism to Christianity in the Roman Empire, by WALTER WoopBuRN Hype. 
The University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1946. 296 pp. $4.00. 


THE AUTHOR tells the story in seven chapters of the triumph of Christianity over 
the Roman Empire. Chapters I and II sketch the pagan background. There 
were two centers in Roman polytheism under the Republic, the worship of the 
household gods and the ceremonies connected with those other gods who were 
guardians of the Roman state. Roman reverses during the Punic Wars made the 
people skeptical of the gods who could not protect them. However, the state 
cult, centering in Emperor worship, was revived during the Empire both as a 
symbol of the unity of the Empire and as a means towards securing that end. The 
real religious needs of the people, however, were not met, and so they became a 
fertile field for the growth of the Mystery Religions which offered redemption from 
sin, the hope of immortality, and union with the gods. Such were the rivals with 
which Christianity had to contend. 

Chapter III deals with “Judaism and the Old Testament.” The author sketches 
Judaism from the time the Israelites adopted the fire god of Sinai till the end of 
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the Roman Empire. Intolerance was the “most fatal gift that Christianity re- 
ceived from Judaism.” The religious, poetic, and historical merits of the Old 
Testament, he thinks, are “marred by inconsistencies, incoherences, contradic- 
tions, repetitions, exaggerations, improbabilities, absurdities, horrors of war, and 
even obscenities” (p. 104). The Protestant reverence for the Old Testament has 
been an impediment to its progress. 

Chapters IV and V center around the personality and teaching of Jesus, but 
in them the author touches on many of the critical problems connected with 
Jesus and the New Testament. Jesus, for him, had the simple and naive faith and 
limited outlook of the ordinary Jews of his day. He was the son of Joseph and 
Mary. In his brief public ministry his great themes were the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. There was nothing particularly new in his ethical 
teaching, but his personality attracted converts. He came into conflict with the 
authorities and was crucified as a political offender. “Thus passed Jesus, the 
man of mystery, whose words and acts perplex his followers still.” Did he rise 
from the dead? The author says this is one of the best attested incidents recorded 
in the New Testament (p. 142). However, he does not believe that the historian 
can accept any deviation from the known laws of nature on historical evidence, 
and so, admitting that Jesus may have healed a few people, he remains agnostic 
to all recorded miracles (pp. 188-89). His own explanation of the belief in the 
resurrection is that the disciples had a mass hallucination on the way to Galilee 
(p. 164). He holds Jesus to have been a great man, “but,” he says, “to make 
one of the best of men, an ‘incomparable man’ as Renan called him, into God of 
the universe on the basis of our meager and disputed records has been regarded 
by many to be the outstanding misapprehension of Western history” (p. 162), 
and with this he seems to agree. 

Jesus was not the founder of Christianity as we now know it, for some of its 
essential doctrines were formulated by Paul. One of these the author singles out 
as evil, the doctrine of the vicarious atonement; another as good, the univer- 
sality of Christianity (pp. 159-60). 

Chapter VI traces the progress of Christianity till the time of Constantine, 
and Chapter VII from then till the fall of the Roman Empire. An Epilogue out- 
lines the condition of Judaism and Christianity today. Protestant Christianity is 
made to culminate in Unitarianism. Three interesting excursuses on “The Origin 
of Christmas,” “Sunday Observance,” and “Was St. Peter in Rome?,” bring 
the book to a close. 

In this book the author shows a splendid command of Roman history and 
literature, and the reader is indebted to him for “treasures old and new” which 
he brings to bear on life and events in the Roman Empire. He also shows a large 
acquaintance with the literature on Jesus and New Testament criticism, and he 
mentions books on both sides of most disputed questions, although he tends to 
emphasize those which are on the skeptical side. The reader will easily see that 
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holding the rationalistic assumptions that he does, his interpretations of Chris- 
tianity will not be satisfactory to most Christians. In fact, one wonders why the 
Christianity he describes ever overcame the Roman Empire, and his discussion 
of the question is not very impressive (pp. 186-92). It could not be monothe- 
ism, ethical teachings, and the hope of immortality which made Christianity vic- 
torious. Judaism had these elements according to him. He emphasizes the zeal 
and ethical life of the early Christians and the growth of the church organization 
as the chief causes. But organization tends to deaden zeal and supplant personal 
religion. Organization does not produce religious zeal. How then does the author 
account for it? He cannot account for it on his rationalistic principles, but has 
to admit that what he rejects is the real key to its growth. For example, “It may 
be said that Christianity would hardly have survived in backward Palestine with- 
out faith in the greatest miracle, the Resurrection” (p. 188). And again, in 
speaking of the lack of the successful growth of Unitarianism, he adds, “It shows 
clearly that the belief that Jesus was the only begotten Son of God sent here to 
save mankind cannot be taken from Christianity, for it has been its main attrac- 
tion since the time of Paul” (p. 244). Evangelical Christianity, which does show 
the power to grow, would agree with this, and would go further. It would say, 
with the early Christians, that the growth of Christianity was due to the fact 
that Jesus rose from the dead and is the living Lord who is working through his 
church (imperfect though it be) to bring men into the Kingdom of God. 


James E. Bear 


BRIDGING THE GULF 


Revelation and Reason, by Emit BRuNNER. Trans. OLIvE Wyon. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 1946. 496 pp. $4.50. 


ENGLISH readers are much indebted to the Westminster Press for making avail- 
able this excellent translation of Brunner’s most important book since The Divine 
Imperative. The German edition was published in 1941, in Zurich, under the 
full title, Offenbarung und Vernunft: Die Lehre der christlichen Glaubenser- 
kenntnis. Three characteristics mark it as a definitive work of the great Swiss 
theologian. Not the least of these is that it is the most clearly written of Brunner’s 
books since The Theology of Crisis, published in 1929. In language, modes of 
expression, and lucidity of organization it transcends the best of his previous major 
works. (For this the translator is certainly due part of the thanks). Second, it 
is the most comprehensive statement of his theology yet offered. And finally, it 
represents the greatest single advance in Brunner’s theological Odyssey from an 
extremely dialectical, toward a more rational theology. 
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The first of the two parts into which the book is divided deals with the nature 
of revelation. At the outset Brunner reasserts the theme which has been funda- 
mental throughout his career: revelation as the Bible understands it is the dis- 
closure, not of something, but of someone. It is the “divine-human encounter” 
in which God himself confronts man’s faith. This revealing activity of God is a 
unity and yet it takes place in four forms. There is, first, revelation in creation. 
Brunner maintains here his early position, against Barth, that in creation God 
speaks in some fashion to every man and that man as sinner cannot be under- 
stood except in relation to an “original revelation [which] is never regarded as 
something past, but always as something which is present, but is denied” (p. 52). 
In addition to the general revelation in creation there is the historical revelation 
which comes as promise in the old Covenant and as fulfillment in Jesus Christ. 
The witnesses to revelation, namely, the Scripture, the church, and the Spirit, 
constitute a third form in which it appears. The final form is its fulfillment in 
glory. This analysis of revelation is by all odds the clearest and most careful 
Brunner has ever presented, particularly in connection with the relationship be- 
tween the witness in the Scripture, the church, and the Spirit. 

In Part II Brunner undertakes what is for him a new task, namely, an apolo- 
getic for the Christian revelation. He deals successively with the problem raised 
by the claims to revelation made by world religions, the naturalistic theory of 
religion, biblical criticism, science, the “logos of reason,” and the moral law of 
reason. He finds a limited value in the theistic proofs and seeks to disentangle 
the truth from the error in modern atheism, pantheism, speculative idealism, ag- 
nosticism, positivism, and theism. As an apologist, Brunner’s effort is not to prove 
the Christian doctrine of revelation—such would be repellent to him—but first 
to divest it of the misconceptions with which the “ignorant outsider” views it, 
and second to show that it is the source of, or is compatible with, the elements of 
truth in other religions and in non-Christian philosophies. 

To the student of Brunner the most striking characteristic of the book will be 
the rapprochement in the latter’s thought between revelation and reason. Reve- 
lation by all means retains the primacy—the unusual order of terms in the title 
has been studiously chosen to emphasize this. Moreover, Brunner often re-asserts 
his accustomed dichotomy between faith and doctrine, insisting that revelation 
is not the communication of ideas. Nevertheless, the prevailing impression is that 
the positive relation between revelation and reason implicit all along in his insist- 
ence on general revelation, and emerging gradually in his more recent works, 
has now reached such an important and acknowledged place in his thought as 
drastically to modify its dialectical character. Apart from the fact that he has 
become an apologist, which alone is eloquent of change, the bridging of the gulf 
between revelation and reason, faith and knowledge, is definitely undertaken in 
this volume. Whereas in earlier works Brunner repeatedly affirmed that “God 
is not an object of knowledge” (Our Faith, p. 2) and that revelation “is not the 
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communication of intellectual knowledge” (The Mediator, p. 237), he here 
speaks of “knowledge in the dimension of personal encounter” (p. 179), and 
argues that “revelation means everywhere the communication of unusual knowl- 
edge” (p. 26). “Revealed knowledge is poles apart from rational knowledge 
. ..’, he insists, but adds that “in the very act of expressing this sentence, writ- 
ing it down and printing it, we have already put in use the whole apparatus of 
the human reason and human culture” (p. 16). The climax is reached when he 
explicitly dissociates himself from Kierkegaard and the Dialectical Theology in 
their “radical antithesis” between faith and reason. One lays this book aside with 
the feeling that Brunner has retained the essential truth of revelation for which 
the theology of crisis has battled and at the same time almost freed himself from 
the anti-rationalism which has made it objectionable to many sincere hearts and 
thoughtful minds. 
J. N. THomas 


TASK AND RESOURCES 


“The Inter-Seminary Series” 


The Challenge of Our Culture, ed. CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG. 205 pp. 
The Church and Organized Movements, ed. RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER. 255 pp. 


The Gospel, The Church and the World, ed. KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE. 


229 pp. 
Toward World-wide Christianity, ed. O. FREDERICK NoLpE. 263 pp. 


What Must the Church Do? by Henry P. VANDusEN. (Yet to be published. ) 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1946. $1.50 per volume. 


To MANY ministers the nature of our own time is an enigma; yet without under- 
standing our day, and the deep currents that are flowing through it, we cannot 
be interpreters of the Word of God to our generation. Nor shall we feel the 
urgency of the gospel, nor understand its peculiar relevance to our time. The 
most serious defect of contemporary preaching is that it is inept, that it fails to 
come to grips with contemporary issues, and leaves people feeling that religion is 
somehow an irrelevance. 

The primary purpose of these volumes is to meet this need. The series has 
been produced in preparation for the Inter-Seminary Conference in June 1947. 
These books are all required reading for delegates to that conference. 

The first volume is given to diagnosis. It is the kind of thing that has long 
been needed. You may not agree with this particular diagnosis, but you cannot 
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ignore it. One who disagrees is thereby under obligation to seek a better one. 

Joseph Haroutunian declares that man is enmeshed in machinery. It has 
whetted his love of power, dulled his sense of dependence upon God, and pro- 
duced the mass mentality whose inevitable instrument is coercion. We have pro- 
duced “organizational monsters which we have neither the wit nor the strength 
to subjugate” (p. 36). Rivalries for power control most of our economic life. 
This lust for power is illustrated in one chapter by the caste system imposed by 
the white people upon the colored races of the world. 

Walter M. Horton writes a discerning chapter on “Personal Tensions in Mod- 
ern Life.” While acknowledging elements of personal conflict that are common 
to every age, he shows that our social tensions, such as war, the frustration of 
slum areas, and economic conflict, have fostered fears, anxieties, and hostilities 
which are the very substance of neurotic personalities. 

Amos Wilder presents a superb yet highly disturbing analysis of modern cul- 
ture. Modern man has moved out of the cozy finites of his forefathers into the 
terrifying infinities of the modern world. “He has moved from a world of Being 
into a world of Becoming” (p. 140). In this new world there is no basic agree- 
ment about the ends of living, but an “anarchy of values” which is the sure 
mark of a disintegrating culture. Modern man suffers from “rootlessness,” tries 
to soothe his restless spirit in new collectivisms with their cults, ritual, and demonic 
tyranny. 

James Nichols shows how the church has been infected by secularism, the 
“moral wilderness” of the machine age. To this reviewer, this first volume is 
clearly the most profound, the most valuable, and the best written of the four 
volumes that have thus far appeared. 

The second volume further clarifies the contemporary world by a study of the 
organized movements which confront the church. Elton Trueblood calls for a 
new “comparative religion.” For a western student to compare Christianity with 
oriental religion may leave him with the notion that all religions are “quaint.” 
But the “live options,” the real alternatives to Christian faith are not in the 
Orient, but in these movements in western society, all of them with well-marked 
qualities of religious faith. Some of these movements, as Marxism, are openly 
hostile to Christianity. Others are implicitly competitive. 

George Hedley presents the various forms of secular radicalism that comprise 
“The Anti-Opium League.” After a brief statement of Marxism, he presents 
an interesting account of various left-wing movements in the United States, both 
political and otherwise. The labor movements are given a fair but brief treat- 
ment. There follows a good analysis of the import of these economic groups for 
the Christian church, and a searching judgment upon the church for its failure 
in social responsibility. There are timely cautions about institutional involve- 
ment with left-wing groups, and valuable hints for making the social import of 
the church radically effective. 
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Subsequent chapters deal with various tendencies toward Fascism in this coun- 
try, organized social work as an ally or competitor of the church, the many fra- 
ternal groups that often are implicit rivals of the church, the humanistic trends 
in education, and a brief but comprehensive account of the many religious cults 
in our land. The volume concludes with a statement of the missionary attitude 
toward other religions and an excellent call to the Christian church to recover 
the sources of its spiritual power, written by Bishop Parsons. 

The third volume turns to the gospel and the resources of the church in meet- 
ing the world described in the first two volumes. First comes John Knox’s stir- 
ring statement of the wisdom and folly of “belief in Christ.” But I take exception 
to this writer’s identifying “the Lord Jesus Christ” with an event, a “historical 
moment,” which includes not merely the historical Jesus, but the response of the 
disciples to him, the coming of the Spirit, and the creation of the church. As 
Professor Knox points out, it is fallacious to try to divide the “Jesus of History” 
from the “Christ of Faith.” Nor can we understand our Lord apart from his 
historical moment. It is all a part of the revelation. But the Apostle Paul would 
have been confused by this use of the term “Lord Jesus Christ.” This is none- 
theless a fresh and strong presentation of the meaning of the gospel. 

Then follow excellent chapters on the church and the Christian hope of a 
transfigured world. Professor Latourette gives a brief résumé of the history of the 
church, with illuminating treatment of alternating periods of recession and ad- 
vance in the church’s growth. In venturing a prophecy of things to come he 
predicts (1) that the American churches will have an increasing prominence in 
the world’s scene, (2) that the mission enterprise will continue to grow, (3) that 
the movement for Christian unity will continue, and (4) “presumably” Protes- 
tantism will gain more rapidly than the non-Protestant bodies. 

Richard Niebuhr’s chapter on “The Responsibility of the Church for Society” 
is one of the high points in the series. The nature of the church’s responsibility for 
society depends upon the nature of the God to whom the church is responsible. 
This is basic. If a man responds to the demands of a “universal God,” then he 
can draw no circles of race, class, or nation. He has a responsibility for “all the 
sick, imprisoned, hungry, thirsty men of the world—the neighbors, brothers, and 
companions of an omnipresent being” (p. 118). The church is “not a corpora- 
tion with a limited liability” (p. 119). The irresponsible church has substituted 
for the central question which determines its being—‘‘What doth the Lord re- 
quire?” the worldly question, ““What does the nation or the civilization require?” 

John Bennett presents an analysis of the church’s limitations. Among them he 
includes loss of conviction concerning Christian truth, the reflection of racial and 
class divisions within the church, and the spiritual and intellectual mediocrity 
of the church’s leadership. 

The fourth volume deals with the ecumenical movement and is as satisfying 
a presentation in brief compass as has yet appeared. Matthew Spinka gives a 
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brief survey of the various branches of the Christian church, in America and in 
Europe, including a brief treatment of the various forms of Eastern Orthodoxy 
and of the Roman church. John Mackay presents the theological basis of the 
ecumenical movement. Then follows a brief history of the movement, including 


a good account of it during the recent war, and of practical steps for promoting 
the ecumenical movement on local levels. 


The writers of these volumes have resisted the temptation to superficiality. 
It would be easy to be trite and superficial when one undertakes to present any 
of these important themes in the brief compass of one chapter. Within each vol- 
ume the material is well related simply because in the preparation of the volume 
each writer was required to submit his manuscript, and it was discussed by the 
entire group. The principal disappointment in the series is that the writers of 
the third and fourth volumes simply did not come to grips with the diagnosis con- 
tained in the first volume. This often happens in this kind of writing, and must 
have given the writers of the first volume a sense of futility. It is to be hoped that 
the conference recognizes this failure of minds to meet and that when it attempts 
to formulate the answer of the gospel of the church to the needs of the modern 
world, it will take full account of the diagnosis contained in Volume I. This is 
the greatest danger confronting the forth-coming conference. Nevertheless, these 
volumes are evidence that the Protestant Church is awake to some of the grand 
dimensions of its present task. It is further evidence that the theological semi- 
naries, with all their limitations, are not the sleepy, stuffy ivory towers they are 
sometimes represented as being. 


J. Harry Cotton 


ASCENDING LEVELS 


The Realm of Personality, by DENISON Maurice ALLAN. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1947. 249 pp. $2.50. 


THE suspicious reader, opening a book which purports to be a defence of the 
Christian faith, written by a psychologist, is prepared for one of three disappoint- 
ments. Either the book will not defend Christianity at all, but some vaguely re- 
ligious notions going by that name; or it will claim that psychology (if not all 
science!) has now forsworn materialism; or else it will stand on a rigid Biblicism 
and attempt to deduce a psychology from certain obscure statements of first-cen- 
tury Christians. This author makes no such errors. He is a competent psycholo- 
gist who has long been interested in the philosophical and religious relationships 
of his science, and these chapters were originally the Sprunt Lectures at Union 
Seminary in Virginia in 1944. Being a native Scot and a Presbyterian, the author 
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has anything but hazy ideas about Christianity. Being an honest man, he no- 
where claims that psychology at large has now had a religious conversion. Being 
a scientific man, he is far from being a biblical literalist, as for example when he 
notes that the majority of Jesus’ healings were of cases we should describe today 
as nervous and mental diseases. 

The book defends three basic convictions: that the present trend among psy- 
chologists is toward, rather than away from, the Christian idea of personality; 
that the philosophical doctrine of levels “offers the most fruitful synthesis of the 
facts of psychology and the truths of Christianity”; and that the contemporary 
emphasis on the integrative power of the brain and the Christian doctrine of im- 
mortality are not in contradiction to each other. His method of developing these 
theses is not that of mere statistical psychology, though the author has done his 
share of quantitative experiment. He realizes that the problem of personality 
must be solved ultimately by philosophical methods. In the first chapter he uses 
the doctrine of levels effectively, comparing the three rival views of man: natural- 
istic, hv.manistic, and transcendental. The truth of the first two is not in their 
denials but in their affirmations; and all that is true in them is subsumed in the 
third. The same philosophical viewpoint is maintained in discussing “The Levels 
of Motive in Personality”: primary, individualized, socialized, and idealized, with 
love the motive supreme. The chapter on “Conflicts of Personality” restates the 
theories of Freud, Adler, and Jung; and affirms the “primacy of Christianity” in 
Christ’s remedies for prevention and cure of personality disintegration. “Patterns 
of Personality” analyzes human nature into four levels: traits of temperament, 
traits of self-expression, directional, and spiritual traits. Among the “Formative 
Forces of Personality” Dr. Allan includes sustained effort, maintaining that the 
hesitation among psychologists to admit the existence of “will power” is hyper- 
critical. 

The further the book goes the better it is. The chapters on “Creative Person- 
ality” and “Brain and Personality” are both rousing and rational. Here we have 
a declaration of independence for the human soul. The human mind (in the 
large, metaphysical sense) is shown to be free and creative. We see that material- 
ism, naturalism, and determinism are closely linked. The real issue is: Does the 
mind possess energy? Though the author admits here to being psychologically 
unorthodox (though by no means alone), he presents the case for mind-energy 
ably and (this reviewer thinks) successfully. Mind and brain are not identical, 
although mutually integral. The argument is on introspective evidence, and 
from the application of Mill’s analysis of cause and effect. Mind is, furthermore, 
not only not wholly dependent on the brain but on the contrary so dependent that 
even with the destruction of the brain in death, it is reasonable to believe the 
mind can survive. Human personality is thus a “creative synthesis, on ascend- 
ing levels, of physical and non-physical factors.” This is not to assert a blanket 
immortality for all, in the spiritualistic manner; rather the “endless destiny or 
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spiritual growth” is for those who “integrate their lives about the everlasting prin- 
ciples of truth and goodness and beauty.” That such things should be said by 
preachers is natural; that they should be said by a scientist-philosopher will be 
for many a modern man more convincing. 

Special excellencies of the book are numerous. The writing is always clear, 
nearly always interesting, often eloquent. It is hard to say whether he is at his 
best in exposition, analysis, or criticism. Fair and logical, he never uses invective 
to dispose of an opposite view, and can see values of truth in ideas much of 
which he finds reason to reject. His criticisms of Freud, Jung, Adler, and Dewey 
are cases in point. His occasional humor affords not mere relief but illumination. 
His power of insight is often acute, as when he condemns the atheist not for irra- 
tionality but for lack of appreciation—his denial of God being a result of his 
disapproval of the universe. The author’s Christianity is definite without being 
narrow; he believes in the fatherhood of God for every man, “even those that 
have sunk to the lowest depth,” and that the total reorientation of personality 
(called by the church conversion) is “not a cataclysm but an unfoldment.” 

It would be ungrateful to criticize so valuable a book in detail, though ques- 
tions will occur to the reader, especially readers also of the Bible. Why, for ex- 
ample, are love of truth and beauty, and unselfishness, singled out as “spiritual” 
traits (Ch. 4)? Dr. Allan here illustrates the great difficulty of giving concrete 
meaning to “spiritual” as distinct from mental or social. He seems to confuse 
(p. 165) the naturalist with the pessimist; they are often identical but not al- 
ways. The reference to radio waves as “dematerialized” (p. 204) is hardly a 
justifiable analogy with the power of thought. Radio waves may be impalpable 
but not less physical. The author is right in underscoring imagination as a quality 
of man which images God; but is man’s creative power confined to his imagina- 
tion? Can man not create values, at least on this planet? Did Christ have a “revo- 
lutionary” view of the universe, or indeed any cosmology at all, and was it a view 
of the universe, in any case, which so powerfully affected the first Christians 
(p. 172)? And is the “balance” which the New Testament teaches presented as 
a synthesis, or does the Christian have to make his own synthesis from alternating 
extremes in the Scripture? 

Such queries do not obscure the fact that this book is of high importance for 
intelligent Christians. For its great merit is in its effective presentation of evi- 
dence, in this field of human personality where naturalism, physical realism, or 
any other variety of materialism is so damaging to human values and to Chris- 
tian faith, showing that naturalism is not the most likely basic hypothesis, and 
on the other hand not merely giving Christian faith “room to breathe,” but ra- 
tional and relevant cogency. 


KENNETH J. FOREMAN, Sr. 
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Pirke Aboth: The Tractate “Fathers” 
from the Mishnah, Commonly Called 
“Sayings of the Fathers,’ by R. 
TRAVERS HeErRForD. Jewish Institute 
of Religion, New York, 1945. 176 
pp. $2.00. 


THE monument of Rabbinic Judaism is 
the Talmud, of which the Mishnah 
constitutes the first part. It is a volumi- 
nous and, to the unitiated, a confusing 
literature. It houses a great spirit, a 
spirit best expressed in the idea of To- 
rah, the good life gained through de- 
votion to the Law. And the Torah idea 
is nowhere better illustrated than in 
Pirke Aboth, certainly one of the high 
points of the Mishnah. The present 
volume is a commentary on this trac- 
tate, a third and greatly revised edition. 
It begins with a brief and satisfying in- 
troduction, after which the six chapters 
are discussed verse by verse. First is 
given the Hebrew text, then its transla- 
tion, followed by exhaustive comments. 
It is probably an ideal book for its pur- 
pose, of excellent scholarship yet well 
within the understanding of all. A 
study of it cannot fail to yield a more 
sympathetic feeling for Judaism. 





The Practical Use of the Greek New 
Testament, by KENNETH S. WUEST. 
The Moody Press, Chicago, 1946. 
156 pp. $2.00. 

A most useful book for those who de- 

sire to know how the Greek may throw 

light on the meaning of the New Testa- 
ment. A careful study and practice of 


the principles here laid down would 
make the Greek Testament a new book 
to many preachers, and would give 
them a freshness which they now lack. 





Creation Continues: A Psychological 
Interpretation of the First Gospel, by 
Fritz Kunxet. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1947. 317 pp. 
$3.00 


Tuts book is a strange mixture of spir- 
itual insights and rationalizing, allego- 
rizing interpretation. 

The author sees in Christianity “the 
way out” of the mess the world is in, but 
his interpretation of Christianity is quite 
different from that of the orthodox the- 
ologians. To him, the religion of the 
early church was “Jesusism.” Mature 
Christianity will outgrow this form of 
the faith. 

There are serious defects in this book 
from the standpoint of New Testament 
scholarship, but there are also some 
very real values. It is quite worth read- 
ing, sifting, and pondering. 





How To Enjoy Studying the Bible, by 
Joseru M. Getrys. Rev. ed.; John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1946. 52 pp. 
60 cents. 


AN ENLARGED and improved edition of 
a work first published in 1945, offering 
definite and detailed guidance in a basic 
method of studying the Bible, utilizing 
the Gospel by Luke as an illustrative 
basis. 
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THE REALM OF 
PERSONALITY 


By DENNISON MAURICE ALLAN 


How can we justify the present-day scientific theory of the power 
of the human brain with the Christian belief in the power of the im- 
mortal soul? By means of a brilliant analysis of the mind-body prob- 
lem, this skilled philosopher-psychologist-author shows that the two 
are completely compatible—that in the harmonious union of both of 
them, man will find “eternity in his soul." This study of human per- 
sonality offers a fresh appreciation of the great unalterable values 








in the light of today's thinking. It presents the scholarly yet simple 
modern formula for understanding ourselves and others. $2.50 





PROPHETIC 
RELIGION 


J. PHILIP HYATT 
An able scholar of the Old 


Testament presents an inter- 
esting and revealing explana- 
tion for the Bible reader who 
wants to understand his own 
religion in the light of the best 
Scriptural knowledge. Dr. 
Hyatt analyzes the works of 
the seven great prophets, and 
then draws a clear compari- 
son with Jesus’ beliefs on the 
same primary subjects. From 
this analysis emerges a lucid 
picture of the fundamental 
concepts of Christianity. $1.75 


PROBLEMS 
IN RELIGION 


AND LIFE 
ANTON T. BOISEN 


Dr. Boisen shows that under- 
standing and service must be 
closely linked in the relation- 
ship between the pastor and 
his congregation. He presents 
a systematic view of one's 
community, of parish families, 
and of representative indivi- 
duals. The volume will in- 
crease the capacity of minis- 
ter and layman to build to- 
ward a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of each other, 
and a more glorious kingdom 


of God. $1.50 


A MN Bookstores 


ABINGDON 





THE GENIUS 
OF THE 


PROPHETS 
W. ARTHUR FAUS 


What kind of social and cul- 
tural background did the 
prophets have? What mo- 
tives led them to write as they 
did? What did they hope to 
accomplish by their writings? 
Such questions and many 
more Dr. Faus attempts to 
answer, affirming that the true 
literary richness of the proph- 
ets cannot be realized without 
such knowledge. Through this 
scholarly interpretation he 
presents also an excellent pic- 
ture of the Old Testament pe- 
riod. $1.75 


COKESBURY PRESS 
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Exploring the New Testament, by Ra- 
CHEL HENDERLITE. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, 1946. 96 pp. 75 
cents. 


A cumesooxk for high school Bible 
study classes, covering the materials of 
the New Testament. It is a companion 
to a similar volume on the Old Testa- 
ment issued a year ago. It is suggestive, 
practical, pedagogical. It includes maps 
and bibliographical suggestions. 





The Things That Matter Most: An 
Approach to the Problems of Human 
Values, by RALPH TYLER FLEWEL- 
tinc. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1946. 530 pp. $3.75. 

Tuts book is a part of that accumulat- 

ing evidence which suggests that the 

modern mind, long preoccupied with 
discovery, is turning with new interest 
to the equally important task of evalu- 
ation. It insists that human welfare and 
progress stem, not merely from in- 
creased knowledge and multiplied pos- 
sessions, but from man’s regard for cer- 
tain “superior but imponderable actu- 
alities” in moral and spiritual realms. 

Though basically philosophical in its 

handling of problems and choice of ma- 

terials, it offers to the minister a means 
to clarify, reinforce, and illustrate his re- 
ligious thought and message. 





Remaking the Modern Mind, by Cari 
F. H. Henry. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1946. 
301 pp. $3.00. 

Tuts book, announced as a college and 

seminary textbook, is based upon the 
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author’s convictions, first, that modern 
philosophy is under the necessity of be- 
ing remade because it has accepted 
non-Christian answers to the problems 
of God, man, and the universe; and, 
second, that the modern mind will come 
to maturity only wher it “returns” to 
Christian theism. 

His hope for such a “‘remaking of the 
modern mind” lies in “a despised min- 
ority.” In his Foreword, Dr. Gordon 
H. Clark of Butler University identifies 
this group as “the people who organized 
[the American Council of Christian 
Churches, and the National Association 
of Evangelicals], roughly though justly 
called fundamentalists...” (p. 12). 
This work fails as a textbook through 
its immature scholarship, its tendency 
to circumlocution in argument, and its 
uneven style. As a tract for the times 
it has merit. 





Edifying Discourses, Vols. III and IV, 
by Soren Krerkecaarp. Trans. D. 
F. Swenson and L. M. Swenson. 
Augsburg Publishing House, Minne- 
apolis, 1946. $1.50 each. 


THESE volumes complete the transla- 
tion in four volumes of the Edifying 
Discourses of Kierkegaard. These dis- 
courses belong to the period of Kierke- 
gaard’s life in which he was exploring 
the possibilities of the religion of im- 
manence. In his later works, Kierke- 
gaard moves from the religion of im- 
manence to the understanding of Chris- 
tianity as a supernatural and revealed 
religion. There is no inner connection 
between the discourses published in 
these volumes, but the various chapters 
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are devotional meditations of the high- 
est order. They are read best a chapter 
at a time as devotional reading. As 
such they are characterized by beauty 
of style and penetrating insight into the 
meaning of life. 





Truths Men Live By, A Philosophy of 
Religion and Life, by JoHN A. 
O’Brien. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1946. 427 pp. $2.75. 

Tus apologetic treatise by an eminent 
Neo-Thomist of the University of Notre 
Dame adopts the traditional approach 
to the defense of the Christian faith 
popular since Aquinas, and revived in 
recent years by his modern disciples. 
The traditional arguments for the ex- 
istence of God and the validity of the 
Christian faith are presented in a popu- 
lar and homiletical manner. Many of 
the arguments presented are excellent 
as corroborative of the faith that is in 
us, but it is doubtful if they would go 
far toward producing conviction in 
those whose beliefs have been touched 
by the acids of modern skepticism. 





The Idea of Perfection in the Western 
World, by Martin Foss. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1946. 
100 pp. $1.50. 

IN Tuts, the latest of the small books in 

“The History of Ideas Series,” Pro- 

fessor Foss. of Haverford College has 

examined the notion of perfection in 
the light of its use in Western philoso- 
phy, in Christian history, and in the 
areas of aesthetics and ethics. 

The argument of the three brief es- 
says in the book is close knit in logic, 


well supported by understanding refer- 
ence to primary sources, and broadly 
conceived. 





The Theology of John Wesley, With 
Special Reference to the Doctrine of 
Justification, by WILLIAM RAGSDALE 
Cannon. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1946. 284 
pp. $2.50. 

Dr. Cannon holds that John Wesley 

was “possessed of one central truth, 

that man is justified by faith and per- 
fected in love; in the light of this truth 
old doctrine took on new meaning for 
him, and he saw the remainder of the- 
ology as aspects of his own theory of 
justification and final salvation.” He 
seeks to present in systematic form the 
theology of John Wesley as related to 
this central conception: in Part I, the 

“Development and Formulation of the 

Doctrine of Justification;” in Part II, 

“Theological and Ethical Concepts 

Arising from the Doctrine of Justifica- 

tion.” 

The author presents in this book a 
masterly treatment of Wesley’s religious 
experience and a clear and searching 
analysis of his fundamental doctrines, 
against the background of his times, 
and in relation to other Protestant 
teaching. 





Toward a United Church: Three Dec- 
ades of Ecumerical Christianity, by 
,WiLuiam ApaAms Brown. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1946. 
264 pp. $2.50. 

WHEN Dr. William Adams Brown died 

in 1943 he left the manuscript of this 
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book. Last year his former pupil, Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, edited the 
manuscript, brought it up to date, and 
published it. The title and sub-title give 
a very good idea of its contents. The 
book very properly begins with a defi- 
nition of the word ecumenical, and a 
description of its usage. The author 
traces the various world-wide move- 
ments, conferences, and councils which 
during the past thirty years have con- 
tributed to the ecumenical spirit and 
movement. He shows how all these 
movements and conferences pointed to- 
ward the World Council of Churches 
which is now in process of organization. 
The volume has valuable appendices, 
giving the constitution of the World 
Council of Churches, and other impor- 
tant documents. 





The Great Religions of the Modern 
World, ed. Epwarp J. Jurji. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, 1946. 


370 pp. $3.75. 


Tue religions presented are: Confu- 
cianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Shintoism, Islam, Judaism, Eastern 
Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism. The writer of each chap- 
ter in the book is objective in his pre- 
sentation, with no apologetic bias. The 
book as a whole will be highly appre- 
ciated by those who wish a fuller under- 
standing of the religions discussed and 
especially by those who desire clear and 
interesting expositions of Judaism and 
the three great historic interpretations 
of the Christian religion in its faith and 


practical expression. To each chapter 
is appended a selected bibliography 
which will be found of great value by 
those who wish to go further in their 
study. 





Christian Ethics and Social Policy, by 
Joun Bennett. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York, 1946. 132 pp. 
$2.00. 


CHRISTIAN leaders who really wish to 
put their Christian principles into har- 
ness will find in this slender volume a 
wealth of wise and useful counsel. 
Though at one point the author gets on 
highly debatable ground in pleading for 
certain types of ‘direct action” by the 
church acting corporately, his positions 
in the main appear to be firmly rooted 
in the spirit and teachings of the gospel. 
The modern church, in danger both of 
social impotence and of misguided po- 
litical activism, would do well to pon- 
der his words. 





Toward a Better World, ed. W1LL1AM 
ScaRLeETT. The John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia, 1946. 184 
pp. $2.00. 


TWELVE outstanding Americans, in- 
cluding such well known names as An- 
na Eleanor Roosevelt, Frances Perkins, 
Sumner Welles, Reinhold Niebuhr, and 
William Ernest Hocking write briefly, 
simply, on the Christian’s responsibility 
for a better world. The book is a good 
introductory primer, adapted for pri- 
vate reading, or for group study. 
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Announcing... 


These Words 
Upon Thy Heart 


Scripture and the 
Christian Response 


JAMES SPRUNT LECTURES 
OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 1946 


by 
HOWARD TILLMAN KUIST 


HE publishers are proud to announce publication of these thought-pro- 

I voking and illuminating lectures by an inspiring teacher. Dr. Kuist, 

formerly Professor of New Testament in Union Theological Seminary 

in Virginia, is now Professor of Biblical Theology in Princeton Theological 

Seminary. As author and professor, he has long held the respect and admira- 

tion of fellow teachers and Bible students, who will welcome this latest prod- 
uct of his scholarship. 


Contents 


I. ScrIPTURE AND THE COMMON MAN 
II. ADVENTURING IN FIRSTHAND ACQUAINTANCE 
III. OpeNING THE EYEs OF THE UNDERSTANDING 
IV. THe Form Aanp Power oF Hoty ScripTurRE 
V. ScrRIPTURE AND FREEDOM TO THINK 
VI. ‘TRANSLATING ScripTURE INTO ACTION 
APPENDIX: Ruskin’s Essay on CoMPOSITION 


PRICE, $2.50 





ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR 


John Knox Press BOX 1176 « RICHMOND Q, VA. 
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Thy Kingdom Come: A Course on the 
Social Meaning of the Christian 
Faith for High School Students, by 
Harotp B. Huntinc. The Cloister 
Press, Louisville, 1946. 107 pp. $1.00. 
Leader’s Manual, 56 pp. $.go. 


THEsE thirty lessons (with accompany- 
ing leader’s manual) seek to apply the 
author’s very liberal interpretation of 
the Christian faith to selected social 
problems facing the youth of our day. 





Problems in Religion and Life, by AN- 
TON T. Botsen. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 
1946, 159 pp. $1.50. 


Tue author of this little book has been 
chiefly responsible for inaugurating the 
plan for clinical training of theological 
students and is recognized as a church- 
man “second to none in his mastery of 
modern psychology.” Out of his wide 
experience as pastor, hospital chaplain, 
and lecturer, he writes this book as a 
manual for pastors, with outlines for 
co-operative study of personal experi- 
ence in social situations. 





Why We Act That Way, by JoHN 
Homer Miter. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 
1946. 222 pp. $1.75. 


Tuis book on practical psychology for 
normal persons in normal situations is 
well written, with many good illustra- 
tions. On the whole it offers a psycho- 
logically sound, practical, Christian in- 
terpretation of “the inner man,” though 
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its theology might well be more pro- 
found. 





The Search for Happiness, by W1Lu1AM 
Peter Kinc. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York, 1946. 173 pp. 
$1.35. 

Tuts is a book worthy of anybody’s 

reading. It abounds in good common 

sense, in many apt illustrations, in a 

superb knowledge of human nature, 

and in a wholesome approach to life. 
This would be an excellent book to 

place in the hands of youth for sensible 
Christian guidance. It would also have 
value for people whose nerves are 
frayed and taut to show them what re- 
laxation may mean; and for the blasé 
man or woman, who has grown tired of 
the modern rage for pleasure. 





A Christian Philosophy of Education, 
by Gorpon H. Crarx. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, 1946. 217 pp. $3.00. 


Pus.ic education in recent years has 
become thoroughly secularized. To 
meet these conditions, the author pro- 
poses a complete system of parochial 
education from the kindergarten to the 
university, in which the core of the cur- 
riculum will be the whole system of 
Christian truth taught from the stand- 
point of traditional orthodoxy. 

A Christian philosophy of education 
is sadly needed in these days of endless 
debate about the primary purpose of 
learning. But whether Dr. Clark has 
supplied a satisfactory answer to the 
need is itself debatable. 
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Important New Books from HARPER 





EVIL AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
By Nels F. S. Ferre 


The second book of the series which Dr. Ferré means to be his 
lifework: Reason and the Christian Faith. Here he examines 
thoroughly the ancient and bewilderin —- of evil, one that 
he considers central to all theologi thought. the volume 
that preceded it, Faith and Reason, Principal Nathaniel Micklem 
of Oxford University said, ‘‘A very religious, stimulating and re- 
markable book.’’ $2.50 





THE MODERN 
MESSAGE OF THE 
MINOR PROPHETS 
By Raymond Calkins 


The twelve so-called minor prophets of Israel here offer some 
major insights for today’s world. Throughout, the book subordi- 
nates ened mic discussion to considerations of relevance. Homi- 
letic and oy etical values receive attention at all points. A _re- 
ligious Book Club Selection. $3.00 





THE MEANING 
OF EXISTENCE 
By Charles Duell Kean 


This book attempts to understand the deeper meanings of the 
cultural upheaval of our times by answering the one transcendent 
uestion “What is life all about?” Fran’ in the tradition of 
ierkegaard and Reinhold Niebuhr, it hol ; that we must more 
fully understand life’s meaning and existence itself where experi- 
ence is immediate and concrete. $3.00 





HIS WORD THROUGH 
PREACHING 


By Gerald Kennedy 


The often disparate fields of preachin hod and are 
here joined in a searching discussion of the whole com of pul- 
it work. The author is minister of St. Paul Methodist Church, 
incoln, Nebraska. The book is on lectures delivered at 
Union eological Seminary in the summer of 1946. A Pulpit 
Book Club Selection. $2.50 








EVERYMAN’S 
ADVENTURE 
By Merle William Boyer 


The “‘adventure”’ appearing in the title of this heartening book 
is that which may and ought to be found in the contemporary 
Christian church. It infuses the whole task of religion, which to 
some today seems moribund and piecemeal, with a’ new attrac- 
tiveness and sense of accomplishment. $2.50 





A continuing classic 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
BIBLE LIFE 


By Madeleine S. and 
J. Lane Miller 


245 photographs 
12 pages of maps 
covers 1,694 subjects 
$4.95 





“I can only say that every minister—young or old—should have 

this entire series. It will provide an orientation for his preaching 

and his parish program for which no price is too great to pay. 
—Charles Clayton Morrison 


THE Interseminary series 


Volume I THE CHALLENGE OF OUR CULTURE 


Volume II THE CHURCH AND ORGANIZED 
MOVEMENTS 


Volume III THE GOSPEL, THE CHURCH 
AND THE WORLD 


Volume IV TOWARD WORLD-WIDE 
CHRISTIANITY 


Volume V WHAT MUST THE CHURCH DO? $1.00 
The first 4 volumes $1.50 each The set of five $6.00 





at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Public Worship of God, by HENRY 
StoaNe Corrin. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1946. 205 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tuts is another of the “Westminster 
Source Books” and is a worthy com- 
panion to Andrew W. Blackwood’s two 
books in this series, The Funeral and 
Pastoral Work, and Hugh Thomson 
Kerr’s The Christian Sacraments. 

The tradition of the Reformed 
churches, which is both catholic and 
evangelical, gives the background of the 
discussion. The author recognizes that 
the Reformers, being revolutionaries, in 
their effort “to restore the face of the 
primitive Catholic Church of Christ,” 
abandoned some valuable parts of the 
Christian tradition. He seeks to find 
the “spiritual treasures” in the form of 
hymns, prayers, architecture, music, 
and customs from the pre-Reformation 
era and restore their use. 





A Ministers Obstacles, by RaLpu G. 
TurNBULL. The Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, 1946. 159 pp. $1.50. 


IN FIFTEEN chapters the temptations 
that beset the minister—professional- 
ism, sloth, jealousy, pride and all the 
rest—are frankly delineated and the 
ways to meet them most helpfully 
pointed out. The book has gone into 
another large printing—an indication 
of widespread interest in the subject of 
which it treats. 
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The Layman Looks at the Minister, by 
Murray H. Leirrer. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1946. 160 pp. $1.50. 


Dr. LEIFFER is a member of the de- 
partment of sociology at Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute. As a research project for 
the Methodist Church, he conducted a 
poll of a cross-section of the member- 
ship of his church—men, women, and 
youth—to discover which qualities, of 
some seventy, the layman wants, or 
doesn’t want, in his pastor. This book 
sets forth his findings. The conclusions 
are not startling, but they are interest- 
ing and, no doubt, worthy of every min- 
ister’s consideration. It will be encour- 
aging, and also a little frightening to 
most of them, to realize how much is 
expected of them and how far short 
they frequently fall in the opinion of the 
laymen. 





Heralds of God: A Practical Book on 
Preaching, by James S. STEWaRT. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1946. 222 pp. $2.50. 

Tuts book is in that noble succession of 

stimulating books exemplified by The 

Art of Preaching, by Charles R. Brown, 

The Making of a Pulpit Orator, by 

John A. McClorey, The Prophet of the 

Heart, by Frank Cairns, and Concern- 

ing the Ministry by John Oman. It is 

fortunate that in the cycle of time an- 
other fresh and refreshing book on 
homiletics has appeared. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





Three distinguished 


works by one of 
the world’s foremost 
theologians 


) 








Originally published in Europe—and never before available in quantity 
to American readers—these books present Bible-centered Christianity, 
avoiding the errors of both liberals and fundamentalists. Thus they com- 
mand the eager interest of readers of every point of view. 


THE MEDIATOR. Through a knowledge of the saving 
significance of Christ's death, this book seeks understanding 
of His role as mediator between God and man. 600 pages, $6. 


THE DIVINE IMPERATIVE. A discussion of our pres- 
ent day moral contusion, showing why the Bible is the only 
true approach to the ethical problem. 728 pages, $6.50 


MAN IN REVOLT, Why is man not at peace with himself 
and his fellows? What is the fatal fallacy in the answers of 
Darwin, Marx, and Freud? Here, in modern terms for the 
modern world, is the Christian view of man’s place in nature 
and in history. 568 pages, $6.00 












Other books by EMIL BRUNNER 
Ar all bookstores REVELATION AND REASON. The place of each in Gospel 
THE WESTMINSTER preaching. $4.50 
With fe Bidg. THe Divine-HuUMAN ENCOUNTER. The Christian under- 
Phila. 7, Penna. standing of truth as the meeting of God and man. $2.50 
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GEORGE ERNEST WRIGHT is professor of Old Testament history and theology 
at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. Educated at Wooster Col- 
lege, McCormick Theological Seminary, Johns Hopkins University, and the American 
School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem, Dr. Wright is widely known among stu- 
dents of the Bible as the author of The Challenge of Israel’s Faith, and as coeditor, 
with Floyd V. Filson, of The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. He is editor 
of The Biblical Archaeologist and a frequent contributor to religious journals. 


JOHN BRIGHT is the Cyrus H. McCormick professor of Old Testament at Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia. He received his education at Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, and Johns Hopkins University. In 
connection with his Old Testament studies, he spent two summers in Palestine with 
an archaeological expedition sponsored by the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search. Dr. Bright has held pastorates in Durham, N. C., and in Catonsville, Md. 
He has contributed articles to The Union Seminary Review and The Biblical Archae- 
ologist. 


OTTO A. PIPER is the Helen P. Manson professor of New Testament literature and 
exegesis at Princeton Theological Seminary. A native of Thuringia, Germany, Dr. 
Piper held professorships in the Universities of Goettingen and Munster-in-West- 
phalia. Forced to leave Germany in 1933, he went to England and subsequently 
served as guest professor at Swansea University, Wales, and at the University College 
of North Wales. In 1937 he came to Princeton Theological Seminary as guest pro- 
fessor of systematic theology. In addition to many books in the German language, 
Dr. Piper is the author of Recent Developments in German Protestantism, God in 
History, and The Christian Teaching on Sex. 


JOSEPH RICHARD SIZOO has recently accepted the presidency of New Bruns- 
wick Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in America. An active min- 
ister since 1910, his former pastorates include the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., and the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, New York 
City. His eloquence has brought him national recognition as a preacher and lec- 
turer. Dr. Sizoo is a contributing editor to several religious periodicals and has pub- 
lished numerous books, including: The Faiths of the World and Our Faith, The 
Way of Faith, Make Life Worth Living, Not Alone, On Guard. 
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PAUL CHRISTOPHER WARREN, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore, Md., has been able at once to make full use of his talents as a preacher 
and a teacher. For many years the copastor of the West End Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, he served at the same time as professor of English Bible at The 
Biblical Seminary in New York. He contributes to several religious journals, and 
many of his sermons have appeared in print. 


HOWARD TILLMAN KUIST is the Charles T. Haley professor of biblical theology 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. He has held professorships at The Biblical 
Seminary in New York, and at Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, and has 
served as visiting professor and lecturer at various schools of theology. He has con- 
tributed many outstanding exegetical and biblical studies to theological journals. 
Among his published works are, The Pedagogy of St. Paul, The Training of Men in 
the Christian Tradition, and How to Enjoy the Bible. His latest book, These Words 
upon Thy Heart, is reviewed in this issue of INTERPRETATION. 


HALFORD EDWARD LUCCOCK is professor of homiletics at Yale University 
Divinity School. He has served on the faculties of Hartford Theological Seminary 
and Drew Theological Seminary, has held several pastorates, was for six years edi- 
torial secretary of the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions, and for four years a con- 
tributing editor of The Christian Advocate. Dr. Luccock is the author of almost a 
score of books, of which the most recent is In the Minister’s Workshop. 


DONALD GEORGE MILLER is the Walter H. Robertson professor of New Testa- 
ment at Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. He has taught at The Biblical 
Seminary in New York and Gettysburg Theological Seminary, and has had pastorates 
in Maryland and Texas. He is the author of The Stone Which the Builders Rejected: 
Studies in the Prophecy of Isaiah. 


JOHN FREDERICK JANSEN is the pastor of the Flemington, N. J., Presbyterian 
Church. He received his theological training at Princeton Theological Seminary 
where, in 1945, he was awarded the degree of Doctor of Theology. 


ROBERT BALGARNIE YOUNG SCOTT has been for fifteen years professor of 
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